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REPORT: OF THE.PROGRESS AND CONDITION 
OF THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE $0, 1927 


sonian Institution, on February 9, 1927, the United States National 


Maseum, of which he was the keeper by virtue of his higher office, 


has suffered a severe loss. ~ 


For 45 years Doctor Walcott was intimately associated with the 


work of the Museum. In 1882, while in the service of the United 
States Geological Survey, Doctor Walcott. was appointed honorary 
assistant curator in the department of fessil invertebrates of the 


Museum having special charge of the Paleozoic fossils, and the next 


year he was made honorary curator of these collections, a position 
which he held until 1895, when all the paleontological collections 
of the Museum were centralized under his general administration as 
honorary curator. 

When the Museum lost the leadership of the late G. Brown Goode, 
Doctor Walcott, in addition to his arduous duties as director of the 
Geological Survey, provisionally put at the service of the Smith- 
sonian Institution his recognized scientific and executive qualifica- 
tions, serving as acting assistant secretary of the Smithsonian in 
charge of the National Museum from January 27, 1897, to June 30, 
1898, when a permanent successor to Doctor Goode was selected. 
During Doctor Walcott’s administration the Museum was reorgan- 
ized under three departments with a head curator in charge of each. 
In this reorganization the department of paleontology became the 


division of stratigraphic paleontology in the department of geology, 


the division was divided in 1908. 

In 1904 the Museum instituted a new department of mineral tech- 
nology, under the curatorship of Doctor Walcott, to care for vast 
collections illustrative of the mineral resources of the United States 
received from the Louisiana Purchase Exposition in St. Louis, in 
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the selection of which Doctor Walcott, as director of the United 
States Geological Survey, had been instrumental. Doctor Walcott 
continued oversight of this department until 1913, when the Museum 
was able to employ a curator to devote full time to the subject. 

On January 23, 1907, Doctor! Walcott was elected Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and,-by |virtne of that position, became 
keeper of the National Museum, During the, 20 years; which have 
since elapsed Doctor Walcott has directed investigations in various 
parts of the world and personally studied large areas in the Rocky 
Mountains, particularly, in British_Columbia and Alberta, Canada, 
the vast resulting collections—the bases of his original researches— 
having materially enriched the National collections. 

The work of the late secretary and his achievements will be re- 
corded in another place and at/another time, In this connection I 
only wish to express,my sense of personal ioss and my deep appre- 
ciation of the confidence he bestowed in .committing ence the 
administration of the National aed 
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founding | the Smithsonian Institution, recognized that an. oppor- 
ity was afforded, in, carrying out the design of Smithson for the 
rease and diffusion of knowledge, to provide for the custody of 

te Ms Museum of the Nation. To this new establishment was, there- 
, intrusted the care and. development, of the national collections. 

t first the .cost, of maintaining this, activity was paid from. the 
nithsonian income; then, for a time the Government bore a share; 


btm Congr ha for of 


he museum idea was fundamental in ‘the organic act establishing 
the. Smithsonian Institution, which was based upon a 12 years 
discussion in Congress and the advice of the most. distinguished 

ientific men, educators, and intellectual’ leaders of the Nation 
daring the years 1834 to 1846. It is interesting to note how b 
pie comprehensive were the views which actuated, the Congress i 

rmining the scope of the Museum, a ‘fact egpecially remarkable 
when it is recalled that at that date no museum of considerable 
size existed in the United States, and the museums of England and 
of the continent,.of Europe, although containing many rich | al 
ba bar were still to a large extent without a developed plan. “ 
The Congress which passed the act of foundation enumerated | as 

within the scope of the Museum “ all. objects of art and of foreign 
and curious research and all objects. of natural history, plants, 
on geological and mineralogical ens belonging to the 

nited States,” thus indicating the game at the very outset as 
the Museum of the United States and as one of the widest range in 
its activities. It was appreciated that additions “would be n 
to the collections then in existence, and provision was made for their 

ieee by the exchange of duplicate, specimens, by donations, and 

er means. 


"(Phe maintenance of thé Museum long? digo" assuttied 
gress, the Smithsonian [Institution upon itself only so 
of the necessary responsibility for its’ a ‘as is requi 
to coordinate it With ‘its dthér ‘activities. Musetim part 
the Smithsonian is ati’ itegral part of a broad’ organization for 
increase and diffusion of knowledge, for scientific research, for 
cooperation with departments of the Government, with universities 
and scientific societies in America, and with all scientific institutions 
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and men abroad who seek interchange of views with men of science | 
in the United States. 

Since 1846 the only material changes in the scope of the National 
Museum have been (1) the addition of a department of American 
history, intended to illustrate, by an appropriate assemblage of ob- 
jects, important events, the domestic life of the country from 
personages, and (2) provision, in 1920, for the separate administra- 
tion of the National Gallery of Art as a coordinate unit under the 
Smithsonian Institution. From 1906 to 1920 the gallery was admin. 
istered as the department of fine arts of the Museum. 

which the conditions of the past three-quarters of a century 
ve made most fruitful—the natural history, geology, ethnology, 

and he oR of the United States, which have been supplemented 
extensively by collections from other countries of the world. Op- 
_ portunities for acquisition in these various directions in the first years 
of the institution were mainly brought about through the activities 
of the scientific and economic surveys of the Government, many of 
which have been the direct outgrowths of earlier explorations stimu- 
lated or directed by the Smithsonian Institution. Additions from 
these sources still continue in large volume. As supplemental to them 
an increasing number of persons interested in science make annual 
additions to our collections either directly or through financial sup- 
port of expeditions by members of the staff. ‘The increment of 
material from these contributions increases annually and is greatly 
appreciated. Such outside aid brings material that is of the ‘greatest 
importance and that often could be obtained in no other way. ¥ 

‘The Centennial Exhibition of 1876 afforded opportunity hu estab- 
lishing a department of industrial arts, which has received 
impetus recently through the cooperation of industrial firms, an 
‘associations, particularly in the assembling of material illustrative 
of historical development i in various lines. 

"The historical series has been gréatly augmented since 1918 by large 
eéllections illustrative of the World War, and also extensive additions 
during 
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OPERATIONS OF THE YEAR 
'' Provision for the maintenance of the National Museum for the 
fiseal year ended June 30, 1927, was made in the following regular 
items of appropriation carried in’ the executive 


Preservation of collections. 4. $450, 000 
Furniture and fixtures. : 28, 780 
Heating and lighting... 78,140 

1 Building repairs. 12, 000 
Books. wf 1, 500 

Postage. - 450 
608, 320 


priation available for the year 1926. An increase of $8,918 under the 
main appropriation, that for preservation of collections, has included 
the addition of two assistants for the work of the library, and of one 
in the: office of the assistant secretary in charge of the National 
Museum where no provision had been made for office staff in estab- 
lishing the position. The remainder, $4,778, was distributed for the 
of needed supplies, to cover the ever increasing bills for 

t and other matters, including an additional allotment for the 

ub of specimens, An additional amount of $1,930 under the 
of “ Furniture and fixtures ” covered one minor readjustment 

on the salary roll and the allotment of $1,870 for the purchase of ma- 
terials utilized in housing the great inflow of new. specimens for the 
collections. The sum of $580 under heating and lighting added to 
small sums gained by retrenchment in other expenses. under this 
ropriation has permitted the employment of an assistant tele- 
phone. operator to aid in the increasing work Of ou tlephooe 


"The increases recorded have given certain, reliet but require can- 
siderable addition. 

The matter of increased compensation-for. the staff of the entire 
‘Mnseum has become one of paramount importance, since, with. the 
exception of a small number on the shop forces, to the close of the 
fiscal year here under discussion there had been no provision made 
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ment of the reclassification act on July 1, 1924, though the routine 
surveys of efficiency required by law have indicated that except in 
a few instances the persons concerned showed such attention in the 
performance of assigned duties as to entitle them to this considera- 
tion. With no funds available for allotment for this purpose it has 
been impossible to make increases on this basis without addition 
to the appropriations. aoa 
look ahead 'to.a matter not properly included. in the present 
report, it may ‘be said. that the approriation for the year 1928, has 
earried additional items for one rate increases for the majority of the 
personnel. This step has given a measure of relief and has had a very 
favorable reaction on the part of the employees, It is felt, however, 
that this is but oné step in the proper direction and that durther allot- 
“ments: for the same purpose should be made. As a result of this 
readjustment on the salary roll the majority of the staff for the 
fiscal'year 1928 will receive one rate more than the entrance salary 
_ ‘established by law for their respective grades. To continue the 
intent of the reclassification act further funds for promotion should 
be provided until the salaries of the various groups attain the average 
established for the grade. It is earnestly urged that further addi- 
‘tions to the appropriations be made until this object‘can be attained. 
To do'this will provide only proper reward for the conscientious 
‘performances of‘ duty on the’ part of the’ staff, while a better salary 
‘aatiis will inevitably react favorably to the interests of the Museum. 
| Because’ of its status asa national organization the Museum has 
‘a tremendons scope in its scientific activities. It is expected that 
ft'shall maintain collections and be in a position to supply informa- 
tion im all the many branches concerned with natural science, as well 
as in the field of history’ and the manifold phases of industrial 
development. Tnits ‘legal function ‘as ‘a depository of the national 
~ollections in ‘all these varied branches it has expanded under neces- 
from dévelopriient ‘to's ‘point’ where" increases in the 
‘permanent ‘staff aré “imperative: “Modern science and ‘knowl 
whether ‘concerned ‘with some group of insects, shells, birds, or 
Other biological development, or with history or industry have become 
30 complex ‘hd So ‘varied and the knowledge available so great that 
exactness in dealing with all details demands division ‘into smaller 
groups for study and mastery than‘in previous generations. Where 
40 or 20 years ago one mind might compass exactly ‘the informa- 
‘tion available in ‘séveral fields ft is now necessary for the scientist 
to restrict Ris limita abreast of the 
‘steadily ‘incteasing march’ of “human knowledge. Specialization 
‘demands closer ‘attention. At the’ present time there are several 
Groups of where’ we have exténsive collections that have no 
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curator designated on our staff. In a number of divisions also there 
should. be provided assistants for the older men who should be in 
position to train others to carry on their work when they are gone. 
In scientific research many years are required before competence is 
inttained end: has to be learned by precept that is not available 
dn wey. 

"Existing appropriations are taken up so largely with necessary 
routine expenditures that there is little available to be used in 
exploration field, work. Many interested friends and cor- 
respondents make great additions to our collections annually, but the 
Museum should be, provided with adequate funds that would enable 
it to develop various field researches along logical and continuing 
lines.. ‘Further, there come to the Museum frequent reports of 
valuable specimens that. may be had if some one competent can go 
to the spot to obtain them. These are usually of such nature that 
they;can not be collected and sent in by the inexperienced as unless 
properly handled they are not worth the ccst of transportation, 
though when properly prepared they are highly valuable. At the 
present time this material is usually lost, though for a comparatively 
smal] expenditure it might be preserved. Funds that may be used for 
‘such purposes and for field work in general are urgently needed. 

. It.may be added that in the United States to-day there is an 
increasing part of the population that is definitely interested in 
science. This is shown in the present demand for authentic scientific 
news on the part of the press, for photographs of interesting scientific 
objects for publication, and by the general attitude of the public. As 
our. country grows there develops an increasing group of those 
financially independent who turn to scientific researches and investi- 
gations either as recreation or with serious desire to assist in addition 
to human knowledge, and who find in scientific matters relaxa- 
tion and inspiration, recreation and serious endeavor. This group 
now assists tremendously in the furtherance of scientific development 
and will, be an increasing. force in. that direction in the future. 
‘These persons from their financial situation make large contribu- 
tions toward the Federal income in the form of taxes, and therefore 
it, would seem logical to make a part of this money available for 
support of their immediate interests in the form of increased appro 


priations for the National Museum. 


Additions to the collections during this fiscal year have exceeded 
the average and in fact the materials received as a whole are among 
the most extensive that have come to the institution during a similar 
period. The increments were covered in 1916 separate accessions 
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‘which’ included a total of 402,581 separate specimens. The new 
‘material has included some of the most valuable collections that 
have ever been incorporated in our series. The specimens acces- 
sioned were divided among the various departments as follows: 
‘Anthropology, 12,974; ‘biology, 198,279; geology, 176,781; arts and 
industries, and history, 14,497. The total increase in 1926 came to 
24,032 specimens which, however, was below the average for recent 


‘sive collections that have come to hand, among which may be men- 
‘tioned especially the ethnological materiat ‘the Stirling 
‘expedition in the interior of New Guinea, including wonderful series 
from peoples practically unknown, the contributions of the National 
‘Geographic Society from the excavations at Pueblo Bonito, the col- 
lection of 20,000 beetles presented by Mr. John D. Sherman, valuable 
collections in various branches of natural history made by Dr. Hugh 
 M. Smith in Siam, and the minerals in the Roebling and Canfield 
collections. Complete accounts of these and other specimens received 
will be found in the reports of the head curators which follow. Ty 

‘There have been received also 1,871 lots of material for examina- 
tion and report, the larger part being geological. Some of this has 

‘mainly to educational institutions. Included in these were 6 sets of 
‘mollusks of 149 specimens each, and 27 sets to show the formation 
‘of‘soil through the weathering of rock each consisting of 16 speci- 
‘mens. Exchanges of duplicate material with other institutions and 
‘individuals amounted to 31,747 specimens for which many valuable 
‘additions were obtained for the collections. There were also 24,066 
‘specimens loaned for study for the use of workers outside of Wash- 
‘ington. The selection and preparation of this material, its packing 
‘and shipment, and its installation once more in the collections on 
“The following statement of specimens now covered in the Museum 
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researches, through. the. past year have been continued 
through special funds. available from. friends of. the Institution, or 
through variety..of cooperative. arrangements... In .spite..of;.the 
restrictions thus imposed the work has been varied and highly,-pro- 
ductive in, definite results, The Museum is handicapped through 
inability with present funds to take up many opportunities for field 
work that offer and it is important that money for such purposes 
be made ayailable. At comparatively, low..,cost, much. may. be 


On June 1, 1927, N. M. Judd, curator of American: archeology, on 


leaye without pay, again proceeded to New. Mexico as director of the 
National Geographic 


peditions have been, maintained annually since 1921. cost, :for 
] field. work alone, of more than $100,000 and the Geographic Society " 
1 has presented to the National Museum practically all of the resulting ._ 
| collections, totaling 3,651 specimens. The. current field season is | 
| planned primarily as an opportunity for preparation of the scientific . 
| The field work of Dr. A. Hrdlitka, curater. of: physical anthro- 
pology, in. 1926 consisted of an extensive archeological and anthno- 
| pological survey of Alaska, This is deseribed in a preliminary way : 
in. report published inthe Smithsonian, Exploration volume. for 
1926,, while more detailed report is .in. preparation. Work: in 
Alaska, and nearby Siberia begun many years.ago.by Smithsonian 
interests under the leadership of Kennicott, Dall, Nelson, and others . 
is of the. utmost interest.and. promise, During the present season | 
H..W. Krieger, curator of the division of.ethnology, visited certain - 
: areas along the Yukon, while H. B. Collins, jr,, assistant curator, and ie 
T. Dale Stewart, aid in. the division of physical anthropology, went 
north to Nunivak Island to explore certain. old; village sites. The - 
: results of these investigations will be given in the report for next year, a 
| as the close of the present fiscal year found, these.men. out, of.close 
touch.with, Washington: .Much is expected. from. their observations. 
Among, the importantexpeditions in which the Institution has 
cooperated has been that of Matthew W.. Stirling, formerly assistant 
curator of. ethnology..on the Museum staff; and-his.associates inthe 
interior of Dutch New Guinea, The. work was carried on, through 
‘private means supplied by Mr. Stirling and his companions and was bd 
finally. developed as a joint enterprise ‘with the..Dutch Colonial 
‘Government...The principal. object..was. te, make anthropological 
bs and ethnological studies of the pygmy tribes, which it was expected Fe 
to-find om: the Nassau: moantains. with :supple- 
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mental work among. the Papuans. of the lake plain. After estab- 
lishing a base camp in May near the mouth of the Mamberamo River 
the party made reconnaissance of the interior by means of an airplane 
taken especially for that purpose. With a clear view of the courses 
of the streams that traverse the unknown interior it was possible to 
select the most direct route toward the final objective in the i 
mountains. Following these preliminaries the expedition 
along that stream to @ point where an overland journey was made 
into the country of the pygmies. The travel was hindered by héavy 
floods, and was beset with many uncertainties through difficulties 
attendant upon establishing contacts with the Papuans, who were 
excitable and nervous and fearful of the intention of the invaders. 
In the main, friendly relations prevailed and much valuable cultural 
material was obtained through barter with groups of hitherto un- 
known savages. The pygmies of the mountain slopes proved friendly 
and of entirely different disposition so that Mr. Stirling and his com- 
panions lived among them at ease without necessity for the constant 
guard required with the natives of the lake plain. The party com- 
pleted its observations in December and retraced its long journey to 
the coast, embarking finally for Java. Shipments of specimens to 
the Museum consisted of 14 large cases containing thousands of 
implements from peoples living under the cultural conditions of the 
stone age. Thanks to the generosity of Mr. Stirling and his com- 
the National Museum now possesses one of the finest collec- 
tions of the kind from New Guinea in existence. The work of the 
party has been of the highest importance in extending our knowledge 

The courtesy of the Dutch Colonial Government in cooperating in 
party and for subsequent shipments of supplies, and furnishing 
guards to safeguard camps and parties during travel’ was greatly 
success of the expedition. 

ahipy Dr; Waldo L. Schmitt, curator of’ marine invertebrates, con- 
tinued field studies of the crustacean fauna of South America, prin- 
cipally on the west coast from Guayaquil, Ecuador, to Punta Arenas, 
Chile, including visits to the island of Juan Fernandez and the Falk- 
land Islands, returning by way of Patagonia and Argentina. The 
collections brought to the Museum as a result of this year’s studies are 
far larger than those of last year, due in part toa longer period in 
the field, and include several genera and one family of crustacea 
found for the first time on the west coast of South America. Doctor 
Schmitt left New York on August 19, 1926, arriving at Salaverry, 
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Peru, on the 30th of the same month. Until October 3 work was 


December 7 and remaining until December 27. These bs 
one of the most productive of crustacean fisheries, that of the Juan 
Fernandez spiny lobster (Palinostus frontalis); besides making ob- 
servations and collections of marine invertebrates and fishes. After 
visiting Valparaiso: he proceeded to Conéepcion, Talcahuano, and 
other points in Chile, collecting on the way, and arrived at Punta 
Arenas on January 26, 1927, where he collected until February 13. 


assistance and generous hospitality received from all authorities and 
Falkland Islands. 
Dr. Hugh M::Smiithy director: of: the fisherite.of Siam, 
curator in zoology of the National Museum, continued field work in 
Siam. His explorations have resulted in splendid cellections of 
mamunals, birds, reptiles, amphibians, crustaceans, and insects which 
are now being studied with the keenest interest by specialists in the 
Museum. He himself will undertake the study ofthe fishes. = 
_ The Smithsonian-Chrysler African expedition to Tanganyika and 
tional Zoological Park, resulted in additions to the Museum collec- 
tions, since through the interest of Dr. W. M. Mann, director, speci- 
mens. of birds, mainmals, and miscellaneous invertebrates taken at 
odd times, when the naturalists of the expedition were not engaged 
with living animals, were secured and have been presented to our 
collections. The material is very welcome, since it includes valuable 
additions to our series from the section covered. The collection of 
birds preserved for dissection is especially notable. — ood 
March. 22; 1927, Wetmore; assistant: séctetary 
in charge of the National Museum, traveling under the Swales’ fund, 
sailed from New York for Port au Prince, Haiti. Until the end of 
April he carried on field investigations in Haiti and then crossed to 
the Dominican Republic, finally sailing north from Puerto Plata on 
June 3... Through the. interest of Dr» Abbott:the Museum is in 


g near Salaverry, Peru. The time until November 10 was divided a 
4 between Lima, Callao, and near-by localities. On November 29 he es 
where extensive studies and collections were made until the end of iz 
April, returning to Punta Arenas and leaving the latter port for 

) Buenos Aires on May 2. The return: was made by way of Monte- 
qT video, Santos, Rio de Janeiro, and New York, arriving in Washington ._ 
on June 10. Doctor Schmitt gratefully acknowledges the valuable i 
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phibians, plants; and other specimens from Hispaniola. Doctor 
Wetmore’s work in the field was planned with e view to supplement 
Doctor Abbott’s material when necessary and to gather information 
on faunal areas and distribution that will be useful in the prepara- 
tion of reports on the Abbott collections now under way. His work 
in Haiti, thanks to thé interest of Dr..G.: F. Freeman and other mem- 
bers of the Service: Technique, was highly successful and included 
investigations in the vicinity of Port au Prince, in the southern 
peninsula, with the coffee experiment station at Fonds-des-Negres as 
a‘base, an exploration of the high La Selle, unknown zoologically 
until ‘this visit, a trip to the interior plain at Hinche, a visit: to the 

on Samané Bay and in the high interior in the valley of Constanza. 
His collections have.ineluded many items of interést. Among forms 
lizards from La Selle. 

Sowerby, under the auspices of Col: R. S. Clark, have been greatly 
curtailed. Nevertheless, he has succeeded in sending the Museum 
have. added notably:to our series. 

under the auspices of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, during 
July and August, 1926, visited the Marine Biological Laboratory, at 
Dry Tortugas, Fla., for the purpose chiefly of making carcinological 
collected for the Museum: 9 >» ant’ 

curator of iniollusks, in:1926‘spent from August 10 
to, 21 at.the ‘Tortugas, and August 21 to 24 along the Florida Keys, 
examining Cerion colonies im continuation of his experiments in 
heredity with these organisms. A more detailed report on this work 
phlet for 1926 (pp. 80+89). While at the Tortugas, Doctor Bartsch 
made experiments in the exposure of moving-picture film among 
the coral reefs undersea, securing a series of pictures showing faunal 
associations of marine organisms in situ.. 
kept) account of the birds observed: from day to day. 
fiseal year departed on an expedition to the western part of the coun- 
try. for! the purpose’ of making collections of insects, principally 


_ 
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Nevada, Yellowstone Park, and the 


eae of explorations off the northwest coast of Greenland in 
the summer of 1926, sent in 776 specimens of marine invertebrates. 

Dr. W. R. Maxon, associate curator of plants, left Washington in 
May, 1926, for Jamaica and returned early in the following August. 
The exploration, which was made possible by a grant from the Amer- 
ican Association ‘for the Advancement of Science and the cordial 
cooperation of the New York Botanical Garden and the United Fruit 
Co., was conducted in the extreme eastern end of the Blue Mountain 
tange and on some of the high peaks to the westward. The work was 
extremely productive in material for usé’in ‘writing a proposed 
descriptive volume on the ferns of Jamaica, some 2,100 numbers 
(chiefly ferns) having been collected, many of these with numerous 
duplicates. The present collection, with material gathered during 
‘several previous trips, comprises an ample series of specimens show- 

tage distribution, altitudinal range, and habital forms of most 
the 500 fern species known’ to octur in ‘thé island. ‘E. P. Killip, 
“ aiid Albert C. Smith, collaborator, left Washington for Colombia 
in’ October, 1926, and returned in April, 1927, spending approxi- 
mately six months in field work in the interior regioné of that cotii- 
try. The expedition was organized’ through the cooperation’ of’ the 
New York Botanical Garden, the Gray Herbarium, ‘the Arnold Ar- 
boretum, and Mr. Oakes Ames, with the National Museum. ‘The 
greater part of the work was done in the general vicinity of Bucara- 
manga, in the Department of Santander; and along the Colombian- 
Venezuelan border in the Department Norté! de Santander. “‘Alto- 
gether some 80,000 specimens of plants were collected, representing 
over 7,100 collection numbers. The bulk’ ‘$f the material, and the 
portion which will prove most valuable, was obtained in the difficult 
mountain regions of the Bucaramanga district, a nearly unexplored 
‘area not previously visited by American botanists. ‘The present is 
the third recent American botanical expedition to Colombia and the 
second in which Mr. Killip has participated in his project to prepare 
‘@ report upon the plants of Colombia. - 
'” Prof: A. 8. Hitchcock, custodian of the grass herbarium, spétt 
‘about two months in the summer of 1926 collecting grasses in the 
‘Rocky Mountain region, and in November and December, in coopera- 
the island Cuba. 

_ Prof. H. H. Bartlett, honorary collaborator, left last autumn ¥ 
botanical trip in’ the Bast Indies A considera 
collection already been testi ved Potitioes Sid last 
excellent results were being obtained in‘Sumatra. 
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Dr. W. F. Foshag, assistant curator of mineralogy and. petrology, 
was in the field in Mexico from May 28 to late September, 1926, 
collecting minerals and ores and studying their occurrence at some 
of the chief mining centers. The localities visited were Los Lamen- 
tos, Santa Eulalia, La Ceja, Placer de Guadalupe, Cuchilla Parada, 
and Naica, in the State of Chihuahua; Sierra Mojada, in the State 
of Coahuila; and Velardena and Durango, in the State of Durango. 
‘This’ expedition, undertaken in collaboration with Harvard Univer- 
sity, was highly successful, due largely to the hearty cooperation of 
the Mexican Government officials and American mining engineers 
of material were col- 


& field trip by Dr. i i 
tology, through France and Germany during August and September, 
_was most, fruitful of material results. Two weeks were spent in a 
study of the Paris Basin in company with Dr. Ferdinand Canu, of 
Versailles, France, the most eminent student of microfossils on the 
tions of microfossils, but a much larger and varied amount of mate- 
rial was donated by Doctor Canu from the results of his previous 
researches. Furthermore, Doctor Canu, to commemorate his long 
association with the paleontological work of the National Museum, 
presented his entire collection of French Cenozoic and Mesozoic fos- 
sils, numbering more than 100,000 specimens, Doctor Bassler visited 
in succession the Rhine Valley, the valley of the Main, the 
‘Tertiary areas around Miinich, and the classic Mesozoic region nor 
Doctor Resser spent. August and September in field work in the 
Rocky Mountains, in continuation of the study of Cambrian strati- 
graphy under the direction of Secretary Walcott. He was assisted 
by Erwin R. Pohl, of the paleontological staff, whose special interest 
whenever encountered. The work on the Cambrian was di- 
rected mainly to a determination of the section in Shoshone Canyon, 
west of Cody, Wyo., of various sections farther north in the Bear- 
tooth Range, and particularly a restudy of the famous sections north 
of Gallatin Valley in Montana, Here ample collections were ob- 
ined in strata from which the National Museum has previously had 
but a few fragments, Near the. close of the season during several 
ys’ study of exposures in the Wasatch Mountains north of Brigham 
ity, Utah, under, the guidance of Prof. Asa A. Mathews, of the 
‘University of Utah, he obtained. many. instructive fossils of early 
P ic age and important stratigraphic date. Previous to the 


lected from which representative sets have been selected for both 
Harvard and the National Museum. | 
ns 
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detailed to continue his researches of the previous year on the 
Devonian rocks of New York and Ontario. 

- ‘Under an allotment. from the National Academy of Sciences 
Charles W. Gilmore was again enabled to visit the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado. While the main object of this trip was to assist 
in the development of certain educational features of the canyon 
for the National Park Service, an opportunity was offered to make 
further collections of fossil footprints from the Supai formation, a _ 
level. from -which our collections are deficient. As a result of this 
expedition, Mr. Gilmore secured more than half a ton of footprints 
from both the Supai and the. Hermit formations. A noteworthy 
slab of large size from the latter has the clearly impressed track- 
ways of no less than three different. kinds of animals on its surface 
and will make an unusually interesting exhibit. 

_In the early autumn of 1926 the Venice Co..of Venice, Fla., re- 
ported the discovery of fossil remains of a mammoth, and cordiall 
invited the Smithsonian to send and recover the specimen. Dr. J. 
Gidley was detailed for this work which occupied 10 days. It a 
found that the bones all belonged to one individual of very large 
size, but the skeleton was by no means complete. However, the por- 
tions remaining were of sufficient value to amply repay the time and 
expense required to collect and preserve them. 

Later in the fiscal year Doctor Gidley. was detailed to visit Curtis, 
Okla., and. Sarasota, Fla., in order to investigate reported finds of 
fossil remains. The ‘viait to the first. mentioned locality yielded 
remains of various Pleistocene mammals, At Sarasota and Zolfo 
Springs, Fla., a. good collection 
from the west coast was obtained. 


“NATIONAL SESQUICENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, PHILADELPHIA” 
As mentioned in the report of the Museum for 1926 the Smith- 
sonian Institution was allotted $25,000 for the preparation, installa- 
tion,and maintenance of an exhibition at the National Sesquicenten- 
nial Exposition in Philadelphia. As the exposition buildings were 
delayed in completion the Institution was not given possession of the 
space assigned to it until late in June, so that although part of our 
material was arranged by June 30 it was not possible to make 
complete installation of our cases until after the beginning of the 
present fiscal year. The section assigned to the Institution was one 
off the fifet tai thin and made 
ready for display. 

‘exposition ‘continued’ until November 80, 1996. Duting the 
entire period one or more members of the staff remained in attend- 
ance to answer the questions of visitors and to explain the various 
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objects displayed. The material exhibited was returned to Washing- 
ton in December, all in good condition. . 

exhibite attracted much attention and were favorably received 
by the public. A detailed account of the exhibits shown was in- 
Carns Se eae report of the Museum for 1926 and need not be 


““On February 11, 1927, there was called a conference of the estab- 
lishment and Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution to 
which there were invited prominent Americans to advise with refer- 
ence to the future policy and field of service of the Institution. Asa 
background for this conference there was arranged in the main hal! 
of the Smithsonian Building a special exhibition to demonstrate 
activities in research carried on at present under the Institution. 
The National Museum as one of the major organizations admin- 
_ istered by the Smithsonian was prominently represented in so far 

as the departments of anthropology, biology, and geology were 

For the occasion in question ‘a series of temporary booths was 
arranged by means of screens about the entire main hall. Benches, 
tables, and cases were utilized for thé exhibition of specimens and 
the walls were given over to charts, diagrams, and photographs. 
The entire installation was arranged not as a temporary transfer of 
cases and materials from the halls and storage collections of the 
National Museum) but as a demonstration of research activities on 
the part of the’ staff. Each object displayed, whilé chosen for its 
interest, was designed to represent some particular phase of science. 
The entire arrangement was designed to indicate a cross section of 
existing researches as developed in the Museum and the Institution 


in 

show recent studies in the anthropology and archeology of the Colum- 
bia River Valley of Alaska, the lower Mississippi Valley, and the 
ancient Indian pueblos of the Southwest, supplemented by certain 
matters dealing with Old World archeology, with the evolution of 
man as a species in the animal kingdom, and with the development 

in elephants and dinosaurs as representatives of ancient. vertebrate 
life, and illustrations of investigations into the thousands of -fossil 
species known among the invertebrates, of the highest importance 
as indicators of the age of ancient rock strata with their included 
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oils and minerals. With these were examples of minerals taken 
pm recent gifts and bequests in the Roebling and Canfield colléc- 


of tropical America and by demonstrations of systematic studies in 
various groups of plants. In zoology there were shown specimens of 
reptiles, painti of fishes, of insects, birds; mollusks, mammals, 
foramini romarches, some of porly sient 


tabled! the, public’ mdm: be by 
an encyclopedia cut apart and spread out, except that its illustra- 
tions are real and material things. With advance in Museum 
methods, the objects on display are being grouped to a greater and 
greater extent to show relationships, with, whenever possible, some 
added indication of their source, so that at a glance the visitor may 
comprehend their true character and significance. Visitors to the 
exhibition halls of the National Museum reached a higher number 
during the present fiscal year than ever before in the history of the 
institution, a certain index to present-day interest in knowledge as 
included in the scope of the modern museum. As is usually true the 
greater number of visitors came during the warmer months, and 
as in other recent years the automobile was an important means of 
travel. The range of States represented by license plates on cars 
parked before the buildings included every section of the Union. — 
“An incidental educational feature having for its purpose the pro- 
motion of scientific or technical teaching throughout the country has 
been the distribution to schools and colleges of duplicate material, 


_ properly identified and labeled, while through its publications and 


of persons many of whom never come to Washington. — 


aoe A. H, Clark, who has continued the radio program of the 


ithsonian Institution, reports that the talks are maintaining their 


ar 

| ; The work comprised in the department of biology is so vast that ii 5 

attempt was made to cover only a few of its various branches. The 

section devoted to botany, important as the foundation of agriculture, | 

was illustrated by the results of recent explorations on the plant life i 
. With each section of the exhibits there were in attendance research ; 
| workers of the scientific staff to explain fully to those interested the { 

various questions involved. The exhibits proved so ‘popular that ; 

| they were thrown open to the public for several days during the : 

ii 
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‘Whooting stars. Dr, Willard J. Fisher, Harvard College Obse 


1986 (tead by Austin” Clark). 
aniamnenaaill among the Hottentots. Dr. Charles G, Abbot, Assistant Secre- 
Institution, December 22, 1926. x} 

Dr. Alexander Wetmore, Assistant Secretary, 
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of printed articles. During the summer of 1926, as a result of the 7 
takitig over of station WEAF in New York by the Radio Corpora 
tion of America/and the discontinuance of station WCAP in Wash- 
ington, the local radio situation became somewhat, involved, From Tt 
station WCAP. station. WRC. acquired the scientific talks of the 
‘National: Research: Council and Science Service, well as the 
fntetesting talks on natural history! subjects arranged by Percival 
Ridsdale,....As station was, already, cunning, the regular 
‘Gmithsonian series of. talks andthe nature talks, from. the National 
Zoological. Park, some readjustment, was necessary, it was,not 
‘practicable to give out.s0 many.more or less similar talks from 
single station. The situation. was still. further complicated. by, the 
fact that WRC had now become.the, Washington. outlet, for. sta- 
tion. WEAF, as. well as.for station WJZ, in New, York. The closest 
‘cooperation, has from the first, existed between, the managers of all 
. _of these series of scientific talks. In view of the fact that. station Tt 
was having considerable difficulty in arranging, its program, 
especially in satisfying the demands for time from,the two stations 3 
in New York, the representatives of the Smithsonian Institution, 
the National Research Council, and Science Service asked the sta- 
tion to regard all of the scientific’ talks collectively single unit 
and to allot them such time as practicable which they would divide j 
up between themselves. The National Research Council decided to 
discontinue its series, and ‘after a, few talks Mr, Ridsdale also dis, 
continued his.» Science Service shortly afterwards ‘transferred | 
. talks to station WMAL. This left the situation’ as heretofore, with | 
the Smithsonian Institution the only organization giving scientific ; 
talks over WRC. Because of the demands on its time by outside sta- 
tions, station WRC this year was unable to allot to the Smithsonian 
Institution. more than a ‘single period each week. The nature talks 
from the National. Zoological Park, given on Saturdays last year, . 
‘were therefore combined: with the regular Smithsonian series, which 
was given. on.-Wednesdays instead.of on, Thursdays as, formerly. 
‘Twenty-nine talks were given during the season. as follows: oT 
‘Bringing home living animals from Africa. Dr. William M. Mann, Director, 
National Zoological Park; November 24,1920. 
Werly American animals-clephants and others, Dr. J, W.. Gidley,.. National 
Smithsonian Institution, December 22, 1926. 
‘Naturat Bistory tn Louisiana. Perey Viosca, Jr. State blologiat of 


=, 
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‘Dialogue between Miss Sarah W. Clark and Dr. William M. Mann on the sub- 
1927. 


The Antarctic continent, Prof. Sir Douglas Mawson, The University, Adelaide, 
South Australia, January 26, 1927. 


ruary 9, 1927. 


Beetles : what they are and what they do. Dr. Hdward A. Chapin, Bureau of 
Entomology, March 21, 1927. 

Watchmakers as inventors. Carl M. Mitman, National Museum, March 28, 
1927. 

The study of the sun. F. BE. Fowle, Astrophysical Observatory, April 6, 1927. 


Charles W. Gilmore, National, Mu- 


The coins of Asia, Belote, National Museum, June 20, 1927. 


ties through loans of specimens and other means... 
Florida State College for Women, of Tallahassee, Fa, utilised 


to illustrate a number of talks at different high schools, — 


T Some African reptiles. Miss Doris M. Cochran, National Museum, February i 
White or termites. Dr. Thomas B. Snyder, Bureau of Butomology, Feb- 4 
‘Oyster farming. Herbert F. Prytherch, Bureau of Fisheries, March 2, 1927. i 
American wild horses. Dr. J. W. Gidley, National Museum, March 7, 1927. a 
Fishery products in the arts and industries. Lewis Radcliffe, Deputy Com- A 
The: honey bee. James I. Hembleton, Buréau of BWntomology, April 27 H 
Ly 4 
- 4 Mice. 
4 
May 25, 1927. 
Snakes. Charles 8. East, National Museum, June 15, 1927. 
y- . ‘Lhe National Museum has no funds that may be devoted to lec- _ 
6 ture courses and conducts no definite activities of that kind, except _ 
or, as members of the staff may present talks before various organiza- - 
“a tions and meetings. A brief review of work of this sort during the 
nal past year is presented together with an account of educational activi- 
speci cobection Of ceremonial OD) Of Cary Ww » Sen 
as.6 loan, in classes in anthropology and sociology, as exhibits in their _— 
ny, department. and in the School of Home Economics. and finally | 
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«Dr Walter Hough gave a talk on Americana to a group of the 
Archeological League, and on American aboriginal art before the 
hi section of the Twentieth Century Club, He talked on Egypt 
fore the Carnegie Library Association. Groups of the Wilson 
Teachers Normal School were given explanations of the collections 
in anthropology by members of the staff. Three hundred members 
6f'the National Farm Boys and Girls 4~H Club, brought to Wash- 
ington by the Department of Agriculture, were shown the ethno- 
logical collection by the head curator of the department. = 
_ During the fiscal year just ended the curator of American arche- 
ology has lectured, chiefly on various phases of the Pueblo Bonito 
expeditions, before the Southwest Museum, Los Angeles, Calif.; the 
Arizona Archaeological Society, Tucson; the El Paso Archaeological 
Society, El Paso, Tex.; the Texas Technological College, at. Lub- 
bock;.the annual meoting of the American Anthropological: Society 
and section H, American Association for the Advancement of 
_ Scietice, at’ Philadelphia; and, in Washington, before members’ of 
the Washington Society of Engineers; Lebanon Chapter, Order of 
the Eastern Star; the Men’s Club of Foundry Methodist Church ; the 
Cosmos Club; and the — Academy at 


meeting. 

“Doctor” Casanowicz gilded’ ‘high-school Virgin 
through the classical exhibits, and also explained the Assyro-Baby- 
lonian antiquities to a group from the Oyster School of Washington. 
at the Museum to students of divinity from Catholic Univer- 

by. Duncan's class’ of the American University, and the 
geadinntng class of St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. He gave 
ectures outside to the Club of University Women, the. Washington 
City Club, the City’Club, the Men’s Club of Mount Pleasant Congre- 
gational ‘Church, and before the Anthropological Society of Wash- 
ington, and a presidential address at the meeting of the American 
Anthropological Association, Philadelphia. In addition, a number 
of lectures, where éxpenses were paid, were given at several institu- 
tions outside of Washington, before the Teachers’ Institute, Spring- 
field, I; "the board‘of directors, Bell Telephone System Co., Phila- 
‘delphia ; at Wells College, before the Dental Society, Philadelphia. — 
‘Miss Doris M. Cochran, assistant curator of reptiles, rendered 
assistance to the natiite'sttidy teachers of the public schools of the 
city, by giving several half-hour talks on the commoner North Ameri- 
‘can reptiles and aniphibians. She also addressed ‘the students of the 
‘Howard University medical school on the subject of poisonous rep- 
‘tiles ‘with exhibition of specimens and a visit to the reptile hall. Dr. 
J. M. Aldrich, associate curator of insects; gave two lectures on 
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_ Diptera affecting man before the junior medical students of Howard 
University, and an exhibit of several species of Diptera injurious to 
man was prepared for use by the officials of the Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy ‘at the meeting of the American Medical Association. Dr. Paul 
Bartsch, as head professor of zoology at George Washington Univer- 
sity, and professor of parasitology at. the medical school of Howard 
University, frequently brought classes to the Museum for examina- 
tion of exhibits, He also gave a number of popular lectures before 
various organizations on natural-history subjects. Thus, he gave 9 
talk on “The, wonders)of the deep” as the first of a. series in, the 
10-event course at the Georgetown Presbyterian Church; to troop 83 
of the Boy Scouts st’ Takoma Park on “Birds about home,” and. 
another on the same topic to the Citizens’ Association of Chevy. 
Chase. An illustrated lecture, “An hour with our birds,” was given 


SE 
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| Austin HH. Clark, curator of echinoderms, gave three lectures on 
“Life in the sea” before the annual symposium arranged by the 


phia from December 27, 1926, to January 1, 1997. A detailed ac- 
count of news service at this meeting has been published: in 

’ Educational work by membérs of the staff of the division of plants 
has consisted ‘mainly of assistance rendered: in’connection with the 
identification of material for such organizations as the American 
Nature Association, and in suggesting methods of work and titles of 
helpful literature; much of this help, though official, having. been 
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Society of America: at the mid- 
winter meeting, and Professor Hitchcock “and ‘Mrs. Agnes ‘Chase 
presented more technical papers on taxonomy at'thesame time. 
P. Merrill, ‘head curator of the department of geology, 
delivered two papers at’ the meetings of the Aniérican Association 
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for the Advancement of Science at Philadelphia—one before the 


History of Science Society entitled “ Geologists and geology of colo- 
on “The present condition of knowledge on the composition of 
titled “ Who owns Potomac Park?” 

“Dr. W: F. af thee 
 eralogist and as councilor of the Mineralogical Society of America. 
Upon the invitation of the Philadelphia Mineralogical Society ue 
delivered an informal talk on his trip into northern Mexico. 

Mr. C. W. Gilmore delivered a lecture on “ Rot semmemiertiaat 
rally of the fourth division of Washington Boy Scouts, and later 
the same was repeated to the Men’s Club of Foundry Methodist 
Episcopal Church. About 700 persons were present at the two lec- 
tures. On several occasions he has given brief explanatory talks tc 
classes from various schools of Washington and vicinity. Doctor 
Gidley delivered informative talks before various clubs in Washing- 
ton, and to a class of high-school students at Zolfo Springs, Fla. 
and beth Mr. Gilmore and Doctor Gidley have prepared and broad- 
and the latter three. 

classes in natural science of the Washington high schools and visiting 
schools, as well as to young people brought here by other departments 
of the Government, The 4-H Club of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, numbering several hundred, received instruction in the work 
of the paleontologist from Doctor Bassler. Various universities also 
have brought their advanced classes in geology to Washington and tc 
these Doctor Bassler has explained the Museum’s activities as well 
as the local geology. Doctor Bassler continues to serve as examiner 
in geological subjects for the Girl Scouts, while Doctor Resser has 
had occasion to lecture on: the work cf the Institution at local 
churches and near-by colleges. Both presented papers before scien- 
tific organizations, and Doctor Bassler completed his seventeenth 
year as secretary of the Paleontological Society of America. He has 
also served as director of one of the major projects of the National 
Research Council in with the American 
Institute. 

usual assistance to local. schools by lectures on mineral. technology by 
Carl W. Mitman and F. A. Taylor and on mechanical technology by 
Paul E. Garber. Probably the largest individual group to whom the 
collections were explained was the 4-H Club of boy and girl farmers 
who were entertained by the Department of Agriculture for a week 
in June, 1927... Mr. Taylor gave a.talk on the activities of the 
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Smithsonian and its. branches before the student branch of the 
George Washington University. 

the division. of tastiles the balls 
by F. L. Lewton to classes from the Washington Missionary College, 
Takoma Park, Md., and to the class in costume design from George 
Washington University, and by Mrs. E, W. Rosson to classes from 
Wilson Normal School of Washington. 

__ For several years past employees of Woodward & Lothrop’s depart: 
C., enrolled in its training department, 
have come to the Museum in groups for talks on textiles by Mr. Lew- 
ton. This year a change was made whereby the lectures were given 
at the store to a much larger group, permitting a more formal pre- 
sentation and covering a wider field. Thus, on February 7, 9, and 10, 
1927, Mr, Lewton gave lectures to three groups of store employees on 
the technology of yarn and cloth construction, in which the effect on 
the finished goods of the different physical properties of the five 
principal fibers. was emphasized. He was also the speaker for indus- 
trial arts evening at the Arts Club of Washington, on February, 10, 
when he gaye.an informal talk on the technology of fabric decora- 
tion, illustrated by specimens of fabrics showing special types of dec- 
oration such as weft and warp printing, and cross-dyeing effects, The 
same speaker, on January 11, 1927, addressed the Washington Chap- 
ter of the American Home Economics Association, at the Bureau 
of Home Economics, on “Rayon—Its future and possibilities.” On 
January 19 he spoke to the Science Club of Eastern High School, 
Washington, D. C., on “ Rayon—Its manufacture and application ”; 
on-March to the Mothers’ Club of Takoma Park, Md., on “A. 
peidatin’ ad: the of fabrirs 00; yeare age: and. to-day 
and on March 11, 1927, to the home economics department of George 
Washington University, on “ The manufacture and future of rayon.” 

Students from the Wilson Normal School of this city were 
addressed in the Museum by William N. Watkins on the subject 
of “Turpentining,” and, he likewise conducted the graduating class 
from the Halistead (Pa.) High School through the wood court speak- 
ing on the collection generally. 

ington University, continued to visit the Museum with medical 
students for the purpose of acquainting them with the classification 
of medicinal materials and the physical characteristics of the crude 
drugs from which medicines are made. 

The District of Columbia Parent-Teacher Congress made oni 
arrangements to have the health exhibits explained to its members. 
89199—27——8 
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the year other delegations of varying numbers called for the same 
purpose. The American Optometric Association during its annual 
convention in Washington included in its program a visit to the 
Museum for the express purpose of studying the exhibits of the 
United States'were included inthe group. 

of wood technology installed exhibits during the period that covered 
tree planting, timber growing, forest protection, recreation, and 
utilization. During American forest week 18,739 persons visited 
the building, and up to closing time on May 18, pser—sage x tarde 
exhibits were removed, 48,168 visitors had been recorded. 

gave one talk befire the convention of American Pen Women. At 
the present time this division has six traveling exhibits of graphic 
arts which show how prints are made, and two traveling exhibits on 
the history of photography. These were shown 47 times in public 
schools, colleges, libraries, and other establishments from Massachu- 
setts to California. These exhibits are available for display by any 
organization that is interested, the only expense being the expressage. 
The two larger exhibits are engaged for nearly the entire next sea- 
son, and a number of ‘engagements have been arranged for the 


smaller ones. 
VISTTORS 


week day from 9 a. m. to 4.30 p. m. and, in addition, the Natural 
History Building and the Arts and Industries Building are open 
on Sunday afternoon from 1.30 to 4.30. This year all exhibition 
halls were closed on Christmas Day and New Year’s Day, following 
the precedent of 1926, and the Smithsonian. Building was closed to 
the public for two days, February 10 and 11, 1927, when the Institu- 
tion was using the public halls for a conference. In connection with 
the Nation’s welcome to Col. Charles A. Lindbergh on June 11, all 
exhibition halls were closed at noon. 

The flags on all Museum buildings were placed at half mast at 
12.50 p. m., February 9, 1927, when notice was received of the death 
of Secretary Walcott, and were so continued through February 12, 
the day of the funeral. The offices in all Museum buildings were 
closed all day February 12 and the exhibition halls were closed to 
the public after 2 p. m. 

The visitors to the Museum for the year aggregated - 1,153,212 
persons, an increase of nearly 50,000 over the previous year. Aver- 
age attendance for week days was 3,263 and for Sundays, with only 
two buildings open, 2,660. The number of visitors to the Smith- 
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The following tables show, respectively, the attendance of visitors 
Number of visitors during the year ended June 30, 1927 


Sunday average of 805; and to the Natural History Building, 464,800 
during each month of the last year and for each year since 1881, 


on week days and 96,486 on Sundays, a daily week-day average of 
when the building now devoted to arts and industries was first opened 


to the public: 


Building 82,628, a daily average of 414 for the former and 265 for 
the latter; to the Arts and Industries Building, 338,566 on week days 
and 41,864 on Sundays, a daily week-day average of 1,088 and a 


sonian Building during the year was 128,868 and to the Aircraft 


1,494 and a Sunday average of 1,855. 


1926 


tember... 


October. ........... 


May 


EERE FES 


Year 


Total. ....... 
_ Number of visitors to the Smithsonian and Musoum Buildings since 1881 


| 
} Museum buildings A 
| 
| 
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83 


° 
— 
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2| 


919-20. _..... 
920-2 
921-22... 
23 
24. 
1924-25 


Grand 
4 Building open for only 3 months of the year. 
PUBLICATIONS 


The publications issued during the year include 10 volumes, namely, 
the annual report for 1926; Bulletin 134, Material Culture of the 
People of Southeastern Panama, Based on Specimens in the United 
States National Museum, by Herbert W. Krieger; Bulletin 135, Life 
Histories of North American Marsh Birds, Orders Odontoglossae, 
Herodiones, and Paludicolae, by Arthur Cleveland Bent; Bulletin 
186, Handbook of the Collection of Musical Instruments in the United 
States National Museum, by Frances Densmore; Bulletin 137, The 
Collection of Primitive Weapons and Armor of the Philippine Is- 
lands in the United States National Museum, hy Herbert W. Krieger ; 
Bulletin 138, The Fossil Stalk-eyed Crustacea of the Pacific Slope 
of North America, by Mary J. Rathbun; Bulletin 139, Fire as an 
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| Number of visitors to the Smithsonian Museum Building since 1881—Continued 

1893-904. _.......... 103, 910 299, 

149, 380 | . 235, 

179, 163 50, 403 458, 370 
1910-11__..........| 167,085 161, 112 |...-......| 525, 207 
143, 134 281, 887 597, 203 
142, 420 319, 806 |..........| 636,084 
1914-15............| 40, $24 |..........| 
101, 504 1132, 859 500, 895 

86, 013 422, 984 |.........- 
90, 235 467,299 | 31, 235 

83, 384 441,604 | 46, 380 

107, 342 557, 016 52, 787 | 

1925-26_...........| 110, 975 581, 563 | 58, 005 | 

1926-27..........--| 128, 868 561, 286.| 82, 628 | 

857, 559 | 357, 473 | 
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Agent in Human Culture, by Walter Hough; Bulletin 140, Bird 
Parasites of the Nematode Suborders ‘Strongylata, Ascaridata, and 
Spirurata, by Eloise B. Cram, and'a very small edition, for office use, 
of the complete volume 67 of the Proceedings and the complete 
volume 23, Contributions from the United: States National Herba- 
rium. Sixty-thres separate papers published include three papers in 
tie Bulletin series, 5 in the Contributions from the United States 
National Herbarium, and 58 in the 
edition of the Illustrated Handbook of the partment of Geology 
of the United States National Museum was printed. Nie 

_ ‘The complete distribution of the volumes and separates to libraries 
and individuals on the regular mailing listsaggregated 101,598 copies, 
while in addition 8,982 copies of publications issued during this and 
previous years were supplied in response to special requests. The 
so far as practicable. 

The editorial office, besides supervising the printing of the pobiltes: 
tions, has charge also of all miscellaneous ‘printing and binding for 
the Museum, in which connection 711,119 
items were printed snd 2,202 volumes were bound. 


Gs 


divisions of the Smithsonian library, owes its growth largely to 
exchange of publications between the Institution and its branches 
other learned institutions and societies throughout the world. These 
pablientions come to the library direct, or through the International 

ange Service, which is administered by the Institutian. D 
the last fiscal year 31,647 packages of one or more publications each 
came by mail and 7,459 through the exchange. This was an increase 
of more than 1,200 packages over the year before, and testified to the 
us response made to the letters prepared by the library asking 
numbers missing from its sets, or proposing or accepting exchange 
relations with new societies. After the 39,106 packages had been 
ed, the items were stamped, entered, and sent to the appropriate 
a of the library, but chiefly to. the Smithsonian deposit in the 

ary of Congress and the library of the National Museum. _ 

' During the year 2,492 volumes and 1,299 pamphlets were added ta 
the Museum library, representing an increase in accessions of more 
than 20 per cent over the year before, and giving the library a total 
of 69,300 volumes and 105,716 pamphlets. Most of the accessions 
came, as has been said, by exchange; others came by gift, especiall 
from the Library of Congreds, which was generous cought 
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umes needed by the library. Other important gifts were made by 
the late Secretary Walcott, Dr. W. H. Holmes, and Dr, C. W. Rich- 
mond. Among the 71 volumes and 73 pamphlets given by Doctor 
Holmes was a manuscript volume of letters that scores of his friends 
in America and abroad had written to him on his eightieth birthday. 
This volume, together with several others of personal interest given 
by Doctor Holmes, was assigned to the library of the National Gallery 
of Art. Some of the other donors were Assistant Secretary Wetmore, 
Dr. J, M. Aldrich, A. H. Clark, the late Dr. W. H. Dall, Dr..O. P. 
Hay, Dr. Walter Hough, Dr. Ale’ Hrdlitka, N: M. Judd, Dr: W. R. 
Maxon, Dr. G, P. Merrill, G. S. Miller, A. J. Olmsted, J. U. Perkins, 
Miss M. J. Rathbun, and J. H. Riley. 

Jn: the course of, the year 
710 volumes and 948 pamphlets were catalogued, and 4,818 cards were 
added to the shelf list. One of the most. important pieces of work 

was the preparation of nearly 2,000 volumes for binding, of which 
and 1,183 on their return checked, ac- 
eessioned, and shelved. The loans to members of the scientific staff 
totaled 4,316, of which: 1,721 were borrowed from the Library of 
Congress and 137 elsewhere. The other loans numbered 198, made 
chiefly to Government libraries and libraries outside of Washington. 
Loans of especial interest, as the items were rare in this country, were 
made to the California Academy of Sciences, the University of Wis- 
consin, and Johns Hopkins University. To the last were sent 104 
titles in paleobotany. Thousands of publications were consulted in 
the reference room, both by members of the staff and by other research 
workers, including a number from foreign countries. 

In addition to the regular work of the year, several important 
special tasks were undertaken. ‘The intensive effort. to complete 
broken sets of periodicals, begun last year, was continued with excel- 
lent results. A beginning was also made toward cataloguing some ‘of 
the special collections in the sectional libraries. Amiong the others 
were the filing of 30,866 cards in the methodical and alphabetic sets of 
the Concilium Bibliographicum, which was almost twice the number 
filed the year before; the final checking of the holdings of the gat 
for the forthcoming Union List of Serials; and the preparation, in 
connection with the other divisions of the Smithsonian library, of an 
exhibit of books for the conference on the future held at the Institu- 
tion last February. 

The number of sectional libraries in the Museum is now 87. "These 
represent wl: oe units of the main ent They are as 


follows: 


J 


“ 


‘Botany. 
Mollusks. 
Eaditor’s office. Ast. 
Old World archeology 
Foods Organic chemistry 
Paleobotany. 
| Photography. 
Graphie arts. Physical anthropology 
Property clerk's office. 
Reptiles and batrachians. 
Tavertebrate paleontology. | Superintendent's office. 
Taxidermy. 
Textiles. 
echanical technology. Vertebrate 


The technological library, which is located in the Old Museum 
Building, concerns itself chiefly with the useful arts and industries. 
- During the past year the work of reorganization that was begun two 
years before was continued, but, owing to the increasing difficulty of 
the task and the lack of help, was not completed. ‘The shelf list was 
finished, however, by the addition of 2,500 cards, and an excellent 
‘beginning made on the inventory. Many duplicates were removed 
to the west stacks of the Smithsonian Building, together with a large 
mumber of Government publications and publications of various 
States not needed in the Library. These will be disposed of later. 
Their removal from the old museum building has materially increased 
eurators. The loans numbered 450. 

The library of the National Gallery of Art, which is at present 
administered as a sectional library of the National Museum, is in 
‘reality one of the ten divisions of the Smithsonian library, and as 
such is entitled to a place by itself in the annual report of the Libra- 
rian: This library increased during the year by 123 volumes, 7388 
parts of volumes, and 120 pamphlets. It now totals 704 volumes and 
785 pamphlets. The most important gift of the year was made by 
‘Dr. William H. Holmes, director of the gallery. It has already been 

Museum. 
problems which have arisen in connection with the work of reorgan- 
izing the Museum library that was begun three years ago. But the 
progress would have been far greater if funds had been at hand for 
buying books and periodicals needed by the curators, for supplying 
in the standard sets the missing numbers that can not be obtained by 
exchange, and for employing enough trained workers to make avail- 
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able at the earliest possible moment the thousands of volumes.and 
pamphlets now lying useless onthe shelves. 


library is in serious rieed of funds, 


The photographic of the Museum, with but 
ployees, reports as the work of the year the making of 1,577 nega- 
tives, 11,971 prints, 310 lantern, slides, 71 enlargements, and 2 trans- 
parencies; the development. of 120 field negatives, 53 rolls, and 22 
film packs; the mounting of 831 prints and 32 prints bleached: for 
drawing. These were required for illustrations in publications 4 
for record purposes in the National Museum and the National 
lery of Art. The Museum through a ones arrangement a 


“Boidding copeive and. tha, Nesurad. History: Build- 
ing the most important work accomplished: was the repainting of 
the exterior surfaces of all metal window sashes on the first and 
second floors; the remodeling of the public comfort room for men 
on the ground floor; and the painting of concrete floors in corridors 
and at the west entrance, ground floor., The walls and ceiling of the 
bird storage room on the third floor were painted white, greatly im- 
proving the lighting and facilitating work in all parts of the space. 
Minor repairs, were made to the wall of the east freight elevator 
galvanized-iron spouts. The tin roofs:over the four courts, the north 
‘anid the west halls, sections of the rotunda, and over the restaurant 
‘were given a'coat‘of metallic paint. New wire screens were installed 
in windows of the exhibition halls, and new awnings were provided 
for the skylight over the restaurant. In the interior, portions of the 
walls in several exhibition. halls were pointed up and painted, and 
the wooden floor in a small storage room was renewed. ort Mv. 

work was the-repairing and painting of the exterior of all window 

‘sashes ‘and doors; the completion of the remodeling of the disburs- 
img offices, begun in 1926, to provide greater protection on pay day; 
‘the painting ‘of the: public comfort room for men; and the attaching 
‘basement of the north: tower: 2 


PHOTOGRAPHIC LABORATORY ; 
‘ 


¢ 
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“The roof and the exterior of two sides ofthe metal Aircraft Build- 

down for the summer, as customary, was put in operation on Septem- 
ber 20, 1926, and continued until May 28, 1927. 

time a number of major repairs have been made to the main generat- 
ing unit, which consists of three 250 and one 125-horsepower engines. 
The new steatn valves installed on ‘the large units in 1926 have in-' 
creased somewhat their efficiency and have made it possible to carry 
somewhat heavier loads than heretofore. New pistons, complete with 
rings, rods, and packing, have now been installed:‘on these units, 
which will add to their smooth and continuous operation. “The 

mechanical stokers have required ‘somewhat ‘less attention 

two ofthe boilers. to 

boat Inspection Service and reported in good condition. The new 

were changed to meet his approval. 

used during the year, which is slightly less than consumed in 1926.. 
The cost: of coal averaged $5.78 a ton, which exceeds that of the 
previous year, when the cost was only $5.57'a ton. lout 
BBlactrié ‘current: generated daring year’ 96,041 kilo.’ 
watt hours, at a cost of 1.97 cents for the kilowatt hour if interést: 
on, plant and depreciation are included, or 1.68 cents for the 
kilowatt hour if not included. It should be noted that the cur- 
rent. produced approaches 600,000 kilowatt hours which, for the 
time the plant is in operation, is about»all that can be produced. 
During the summer when the plant is not in’operation, current for 
power and light is purchased from a commercial concern wider 
contract made by the Treasury Department. 

The ice plant in operation for 3,413 hours produced 368 tons of 
ice, which was sufficient to. meet the needs ofall the buildings of 
the Institution in the Smithsonian Park. The cost, of ice, including 
labor and supplies, replacement, of cans, new drive chain, and the 
depreciation on the ammonia compressor purchased during the year 

was $2.49 a ton. Thus the Museum manufactured ice at/50 per 
amount saved for the year being approximately $1,000. 

“WSS in with tina shasting, lighting, 
power plant. has been greater than ever before, Even during the’ 
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The plant in the Natural, History Building, when installed sbout. 
1910, was designed to care for the Smithsonian Building, the Nat- 


then the heating and lighting and ventilating of the Freer Gallery 
of Art and of the Aircraft Building have been added. This has 
necessitated supplementing the main plant by using the old boilers 


absolutely necessary for the Museum to have an additional permanent 
engineer, a fireman, and an elevator conductor, in order that the 
plant may be efficiently operated. ont 
Furniture ond. fiwtures.—The furniture added during the year 
included 18 exhibition cases and bases; 253 pieces of storage, labor- 
atory, and office furniture; and 1,572 drawers of various kinds. Dar- 
ing the same period 12 exhibition cases and bases, 7 pieces of storage, 
laboratory, and office furniture, and 180 wing frames were condemned 
as unfit for further use. An inventory of furniture on hand: June 
30, 1927, shows 3,715 exhibition cases and bases; 12,364 pieces of 
storage, laboratory and office furniture; 51,235 wooden unit drawers; 
4,712 metal unit. drawers; 14,544 insect drawers; 18,933 special 
drawers; 1,185 wooden boxes; and 583 wing frames. 

MEETINGS AND RECEPTIONS 4) 


|The United States National Museum, with its fully equipped audi- 
torium and lecture room, is precluded by its limited maintenance 
funds from initiating courses of lectures in its own behalf. It freely 
offers its meeting facilities, however, to other organizations of 
kindred purposes for their regular and special gatherings and assists 
so far as possible in carrying out their programs. The auditorium 
and lecture room wére utilized on 114 such occasions during the year. 
The contacts made and the Variety of interests served will ‘be seen 
from the following list of organizations using these facili 8, and the 
names of speakers and titles of lectures delivered. — ya Dito 


OF oO 


a8 


. turnover in the boiler-room force as has been the case this year. 
Until the salary rates for firemen and many of the other employees, ; 
as well as for skilled mechanics, can be substantially increased, work. ; 
in the Arts and ustries Building duri | s 
weather. The plant has always been operated with an absolute 
minumum of employees, and as » matter of economy the Museum 
has relied upon obtaining temporary help for about four months each Tt 

year to run this additional unit. Experience has shown, however, 

: ‘ that it,is impossible to secure suitable temporary employees because 

i of the low salary grades maintaining at the Museum and since all . 

: appointees must enter the service at the minimum of the grade. 

i Temporary employees are not granted sick or annual leave, which . 

| service, Under. these conditions it is 
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July 16, 8 p. m. (room 48): Vivarium’ Society. 
81, 2 p. m. (room 43): Southwestern College, Winfield, Kans. Meeting 


special 
August 11, 7 p. m. (auditorium): National Association of the Deaf. Bxhibi- 
_ tien of motion pictures of the World War and two reels in deaf and dumb 


August.20; 8 pom, (room. 48) : Vivarium Society. Regular meeting. 
24, m. (auditorium): The Mississippi Society of Washington. 


September 25, 9.30 a. m. (room 43) : Federal Horticultural Board, United States 
Department of Agriculture. | Hearing to consider the advisability of extend- 


October 7,'8 p. m. (reom 43).: The Entomological Society of Washington. Ad- 
dresses, by Dr. J. M. Aldrich on “ Collecting diptera in Guatemala,” and by 
©. T. Greene on “ Hunting fruit flies in Panama.” 

October 11, 4.45 p. m. (room 48): Anthropological Society of Washington. 
Address by Dr. Ale’ Hrdlitka: “Explorations in Alaska and Northeast 
Asia.” 

October 12,430 p.m: (room 43)+-Society: for. Philosophical Inquizy. 

American Horticultural Society. Illustrated 
lecture by Maj. U. Grant on “ Development.of Washington, D.'C., and its 
parks.” 


October 15, 8 p..m. (room 48) : Vivarium Society. Regular meeting. 
October 30, 11 a. m, (room 43) ;: Girl Scouts. Address by Dr: Paul Bartsch. — 
November 4, 8 p..m. (room 48): The Bntomological Society of Washington. 
_ Mustrated lecture by H. B. Ewing on “ Recent developments of chiggers and 
their control.” 

November 9, 4.45 p. m. (room 48) : Society for Philosophical Inquiry. 
November 9, 8 p. m. (room 43): American Horticultural Society. Address by 
C. A. Reed on “Growing nuts in America and China.” 

November 16, 445 p. m. (room 48): Anthropological Society of Washington. 
Illustrated lecture by Dr. J. W. Fewkes, “An account of field work.” 
November 27, 5 p. m. (room 48): Vivarium Society. Regular meeting. 
December 1, 11.30 a. m. (auditorium) : Forest Bervice, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Devembe? 2, 8 p. m. (room 48) : The Entomological Society of Washington. 
Business meeting, with election of officers, Addresses by B.A. Richmond 
» ‘om “ Olfactory response of the Japanese beetle; ” by S. BE. Crumb on “ General 
' observations on chemotropism in insects,” and by Perez Simmons on “ The 
ability of the larvae of the cheese skipper to endure unfavorable conditions.” 


| _ | Addresses by Hon. Dennis Murphy, lieutenant governor of Mississippi, and : 
- others. Exhibition of motion pictures and concert by quartet. i os 
September 14, 8.30 p. m. (auditorium): International Union of Pure and Ap ; 
| plied Chemistry. Seventh International Conference. Illustrated address by : 
M. le Prince Ginori Conti, president of the Italian Society of General and 
Applied Chemistry, Florence, Italy, on “The utilization of geothermal power : : 
{mg the Japanese beetle quarantine to include the States of New York and | 
October 6, 11.30 a. m. (auditorium): Forest Service, United States Department Be. 
of Agriculture. Talk by Shirley W. Allen on)“ Western forests.” ! 
October 6, 8 p. m. (room 43): Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Depart- 
-. ment of Agriculture. Illustrated lecture by Dr. E. van Slogteren of the 
_ Laboratorium voor Bloembollen Ondersoek,; Lisse, Netherlands, on “ Bulbs = 
and insects in Holland.” | 
wers; 
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4, 6, 10, 11, and 18, 10:a::m. (room 48): Aeronautical Society. 
Dr. Theodore von Karman. . 
4:30 (room 43): Society for Philosophical Inquiry, 
43): American Horticultural Society: Tllustrated 


Eleetrieal Co., 6n “Conowingo hydroelectrie development.” 

H. D. Skinner, of Otago University, Dunedin, New Zealand, on tree ont 
Deceniber 17, 8 p. m. (room 48): Vivarium Society. Regular meeting. oe 


baa 
1927 


dresses by Dr. J. M. Aldrich, retiring president, and by Dr. L. 0. Howard on 
“3. By Patton and his) work.” 


January. 10, 2p; m) (room 43): 


Wetmore. 

January: 11, 4:80:p. (toom'48)'t Society for Philosophical Inqiiiry. 

January 11, 8 p.m. (room 43): American Horticultural Society. Illustrated 

address | by Dr. F. Vi Coville on *'The cultivation of ericaceous plants.” 

meeting» and election’ of officers, 
members. 

mound builders.” 

January 20, 10 a, m. (auditorium): Biological Survey, United States Depart- 

’ «ment of Agriculture. Conference to consider revising rules and regulations 
for protection of game. . 

January 21, 41.80:\a:'m, (auditorium): Forest Service, United States Depart- 

*)ment,of Agricuiture. Address by A. G. Hamel on “ Forestry.” 

January 21, 4.30 p.m. (auditorium): Vivarium Society. Address by Dr. Wil- 
Ham Mann, director of the National Zoological Park, on “The Smithsonian- 
Chrysler African expedition,” iMlustrated with motion pictures. . 

January 28, 8 p. m. (auditorium): Spanish-American War Veterans. Recep- 

_ ‘Senator R. W. Means, of Colorado, on the anniversary of the birth of José 
Marti, the Cuban patriot. Addresses were made by the ambassador and the 
Senator. ‘Motion’ pictures ‘were’ shown and ‘music rendered ‘by the Army 

Fobroary 28 p. m. (room 48): The Wild Flower Preservation Society, Ilus- 
trated ‘lecture ‘by ‘Dr.’ Edgar 'T. Wherry, 00, “The, of 9 


flower.” 
February '8,°445"p. in.‘ (room 48) : Anthropological Society of Washington. 
"Address by Mrs. Zelia Nuttall on “New light on ancient calendars.” 

Pp. m. (room 48); The Entomological Society of Washington. 
A. L. Quaintance : “Synopsis on arsenical residues.” 
p. m 


Ri 
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December 3, 
Address by 
Detember 14, 
“ Propagating plants.” q 
‘December 14, 8 p. m. (auditorium): American Institute of Blectrical Engineers 
and American Society of Mechanical Bngineers. Joint meeting, with address § 
by W. C. Elgin, viee president and general manager of the Philadelphia 
d 
& 
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February 8, 430.p. m. (room 48): Society for Philosophical Inquiry, 
February 8, 8 p. m. (room 43): American Hortienltural Society. Business 
meeting. 
February 10, 8 p. m.>) (auditorium): American War, Mothers. <A patriotic 
- gathering, with vocal and instrumental music and addresses. 

February 15, 8 p.m. (auditorium): National Aeronautic Association. Illus- 
over the airways of Europe.” 

February 22, 10 a. m. (auditorium) : ‘Masonic Glub of. the District of Columbia. 
» Celebration of Washington's birthday. Address by Hon. A. M. Free, member 
Masonry.” 
The Wild: Flower. preservation: Society. 
_ Iustrated address by Dr. Edgar T. Wherry. on. “ Rediscovering lost. wild 
flowers.” 

February 26, 1 p. m. (room 43): Howard University Medical School Address 
. by Dr. H. BE. Bwing on “ Ticks.” 

March 3, 8 p. m. (room 48): The Entomological Society of Washington. Tilus- 
trated address by ©. A. Weigel on “ Hot water bulb sterilizer,” and W. H. 
White on “ The pea aphis problem.” 

March 8, 11.30 a. m. (auditorium) : Forest Service, United States Department 
forest”? 

March p. m. (room 43); Howard Univerlty Medical School, Address 
by Dr. Harrison G, Dyar on “ Mosquitoes.” 

March 8, 4.30 p. m. (room 48): Society for Philosophical Inquiry.” 

March 8, 8 p. m. (room 43): American Horticultural Society. Illustrated 
leeture by Edwin O. Powell on “Grapes for the home garden.” ‘ 

March 10 and 15, 8.80 p.m. (room 43): Howard University Medical School. 
, Addresses by Dr, J. M. Aldrich on “ Insects.” ., 

March 15, 8 p. m. (auditorium): The Botanical Society of Washington. Ad- 

_@ressed by Berry. on “The. first land plants”; by ©. ©. Plitt 

Jamai ; and by B. EB, Livingston on “ The.water supplying power as re- 

and by D. 8, Johnson on 

vevagetation ot a. denuded: alles.” 

March 16, 8 m: (room. The Wild Flower Preservation Society. 
ftpated lecture by P. Ricker on “ Native wild flowers.” 

March 17, 8330p, m. (room 43): Howard University Medical School. Illustrated 
. address by Dr. C. W. Stiles on “ Hook worms.” 

March 17, 4.45 p. m. (room 43): Anthropological Society,of Washington. Talk 
by M. W. Stirling on.“ The Stirling expedition into Dutch New Guinea.” . 

March 22, 8.30 p. m. (room 43) : Howard University Medical School. Address 

_ by Dr. Maurice C. Hall on “'Treatment of hook-worm disease.” 

March 24, 430 p. m. (room 43): Howard University Medical School. Address 
_ by Dr, L. O. Howard on.“ Some of the men in the world who have done some- 
thing worth while.” 

March 29, 8 p. m. (auditorium) : Extension Work, United States Department 


11.30 a. m. (auditorium): Forest Service, United States Department 
Agriculture. Address by O. C. Bradeen of the Forest Service on “ Supplies 


| 
elety. | 
7 3.30 p. m. (room 43): Howard Untyersity Medical School. Address ie 
ot the Forest Service: 
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7.45 p. m. (auditorium): Fourth National Oratorical Contest and 
International Oratorical Contest. Orations delivered by pupils of 


4.45 p. m. (room 43): 

8 p. American Horticultural Society. Tlastrated 
P. H. Dorset, of the United States Department of Agriculture, on 
“Plant hunting in northeastern China.” 

April 16, 2.30 p. m. (room 43) : Daughters of the American Revolution. é 
April 19 to 21: District of Columbia Dental Society. Dental educational cam- 


“a child would feel whose teeth are in bad condition, and on the evening of 
the 19th for a meeting to award prizes for the winning dental poster and a 

play, by the pupils of Park View Public School, entitled “Bad baby molar.” 
The auditorium lobby and the adjacent foyer also were utilized during this 
week for displaying special exhibits on the subject prepared by the United 

‘States Public Health Service, United States Army, United States Navy, 

° Qhildren’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor, Division of 
Physical Anthropology of the United States National Museum, the Baltimore 

-“OGollege of Dental Surgery of the University of Maryland, Public School 
Dental Clinic of the District of Columbia Health Department, District of 
Columbia Dental Hygienist Association, and the District of Columbia Dental 
Society. 

April 20, 8 p. m, (auditorium): Washington Society of Engineers. Address 

- by R. H. Sargent, United States Geological Survey, on “The Alaskan aerial 
survey expedition of 1926, under the leadership of Lieut. B. H. Wyatt, 

United States Navy,” iMustrated with motion pictures. 

April 26, 2 p. m. (auditorium) : District of Columbia Public Schools and United 
States Forest Service. Illustrated address by ©. ©. Rachford of the United 
States Department of Agriculture . on “Growth and destruction of the 
forest.” 

April 96, 8 p. si Extension Work, 
‘United States Department of Agriculture. Addresses by R. W. Dunlap, Assist- 
ant Secretary, Department of Agriculture; by A. F. Woods on “ Research 

work of the department”; and by Dr. J. N. Mohler on “Progress of T. B. 
eradication.” Mxhibition of motion pictures by "Department ‘of Agricettare 

motion-picture service. 

April 30, 8 p. m. (auditorium): Daughters of the American Hevolution, con- 
‘servation and thrift committee. ty 

on “The lure of the forest.” 

weigh: 11.30 a. m. (auditorium) : Forest ‘Service; United States Departinént ot 
Agriculture. Exhibition of motion pictures illustrating the Alaskan fisheries, 
game and forest, and vocal music by employees of the service. 

May 4, 1130 a. m. (auditorium): Fourth national oratorical contest and 
second international oratorical contest. Addresses by three competitors— 
John Oscar Bell, jr., William Alexander Loker, and Miss Bessie Cush— 

- Yepresenting the Lee High School, Ballston, Va.; Leonard Hall School, 
Leonardtown, Md.; and Notre Dame Academy, Washington, D.C. = 
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April 5, 8 p. m. (auditorium): The Botanical Society of Washington. Illus- Ps 
trated lecture by Prof. J. H. Priestly, of the University of Leeds, England, 
on “ Light and growth of plants.” 
April 9, 
Second 
private and parochial schools in the Wasnington Star area. Music re ; 
- paign for better teeth—better health. Auditorium used at regular intervals 4 
during daytime for exhibition of motion pictures, with music, illustrating how ) 
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‘by P. W. Mason on “ Discussion on the specialization of aphids from general 
feeders to monoxenous feeders.” 


May 10, 445 p. m. (room 48): Society for Philosophical Inquiry. f 
May 


10,.8 p. m. (room 48): American Horticultural Society. Illustrated 
lecture by Dr. L. ©. Corbett on “Production of vegetables in the United 


I. ©. Aker, United States Army, on “The flight of United 
airplanes to South America.” ; 
a.m. (room 43): George Washington University students. Meet- 
leadership of Dr. Paul Bartsch, , 

p. m. (auditorium): Federal Post No. 824, Veterans of Foreign 
tual Memorial Service. Address by Dr. A. F. Woods, and music 
Navy band. 0 
a. m: (auditorium): Forest Service, United States Department 
ture. Illustrated address by BE, B. Carter on “The Black Hills.” 


‘ment of Agriculture. Illustrated lecture by Sir John Russell, director of the 
Rothamsted Experiment Station, England, on “Soils and plants.” 

June 16 to 23: Extension Service, United States Department of Agriculture. 
_Conference of the National Farm Boys and Girls 4-H Club. Auditorium 
used for 10 general sessions and room 43 for 6 conferences of State leaders 
and special committee meetings. ‘The program included an address of 


States Commissioner of Education; Hon. J, B. Aswell of Louisiana, and 
Dr. W. 8. Abernethy, and an exhibition of motion pictures of birds. : 
June 20, 9.50 a, m. (room 48): Federal Agricultural Board, United States De- 


partment of Agriculture. Public hearing to consider the advisability of 
quarantining the State of Texas on account of the Morelos orange worm, 
June 23, 8 p. m. (auditorium): Finals in the third annual national spelling 
bee under the auspices of the Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky., and 16 asso- 


The American Association of Musewms.—The twenty-second an- 
nual meeting of the American Association of Museums convened in 
Washington, D. C., from May 23 to 25, 1927. The opening session 
on the forenoon of May 23 was held in one of the graphic art exhi- 
bition halls of the National Museum in the Smithsonian Building, 
where a temporary meeting place was arranged. This session was 
devoted to the subject“ National problems of museums.” The presi- 
dent of the association, Chauncey J. Hamlin, presided, and the dele- 
gates were welcomed by the Acting Secretary of the Smithsonian — 
Institution, Dr. C. G.-Abbot, who then addressed ‘the assembly ‘on’ 
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May 5, 8 p. m. (room 48): The Entomological Society of Washington. Ad- 4 
Dove on “ creeping eruption” : 
room 43): Girl Scouts, p 
| j (auditortum) : Washington Philatelic Society. Illustrated 
m- 
ow 
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“The relation of the National Museum to the museums of the 
Nation.” Rea, director of The’ Cleveland Museum of Na- 
tional History, presented the report of the committee on museum 
finance. Other sessions of the convention were held elsewhere. _ 
during the year. © 

The first floor of the Natural History Building was thrown 
for a reception on September 14, 1926, to delegates to the Seventh 
International. Conference .of the International Union of Pure and 
Applied Chemistry and to members of the diplomatic corps of. the 
countries belonging to the union. This followed the lecture by M. le 
Prince Ginori Conti earlier in the evening in the auditorium. ‘Dr. 
William J. Hale, of the National Research Council, was in charge 
of the arrangements. Dr. Alexander Wetmore, assistant-secretary, 
represented the Smithsonian Institution on the receiving line. «= 

On April 19, 1927, the National Gallery of Art and the other 
"Balls on the first floor of the Natural History Building ‘were the 
setting for a reception to the Daughters of the American Revolution 
who. were gathering in, Washington for their annual convention. 
Music for the occasion was furnished by the Army band. 

On the evening of June 20, 1927, the exhibition ‘halls on the first 
and second floors of the Natural History Building were opened for 
a réception to the delegates and guests of the First International 
Congress of Soil Science, the. Acting Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, Dr. C. G. Abbot, heading the receiving line. uy 


out the year, but the changes in the scientific staf included the los 
of several prominent scientists. 

In the department of anthropology, Thomas D, Stewart tem- 
porarily served as aid in the division of physical anthropology from 
December 1, 1926, to March 1, 1927, when he was permanently ap- 
pointed to the position. The appointment of Dr. George Grant 
MacCurdy as_collaborator .in anthropology was extended for one 
year from March.1, 1927. Miss Isobel H. Lenman, of Washington, 
D. C., who has long been a benefactor of the national collections, 
was. made collaborator in ethnology on March 30, 1927. Neil M. 
Judd, curator of American archeology, was on furlough from the 

direct explorations of the National Geographic Society. hatirvst 

In the department of biology Miss Doris M. Cochran was 


vanced from aid to assistant curator in the division of reptiles and 


betrachians on March 1, 1927, ‘On December 11, 1926, A. Brazier 
Howell, corresponding secretary of the American Society of 
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malogists, was appointed collaborator in the division of mammals; 
of plants for one year from October'1, 1926. 

the department of phology Mids Moodey's title 
' was changed on July 1, 1926, from recorder to aid; Dr. Paul Bartsch, 
curator of mollusks in the department of biology, was given appoint- 
ment in the department of geology as curator of Cenozoic inverte- 
brates from April 18; 1927; and Dr. Joseph A. Cushman, who has 
long worked on the national collections, was appoifted collaborator 
in the division of stratigraphic peleontology for six month’ 
May 10,1927. 

“In the department of arts and industries, Carl W. Mitmian was 
on furlough from July 1 to December 81, 1996, assisting in develop- 
ment of plans for an industrial musetim for New York City, though 
he’spent the week ends in Washington and continued general over- 
sight of the work of the divisions of mineral and mechanical tech- 
nology. R. C. Smith, aid in the division of graphic arts, was granted 
furlough for one year from October 8, 1926, to 'sttept the ‘assistant 

The Museum was deprived by death of several important members 
of its scientific staff, all of whom had long been associated’ with 
the Museum. They were Dr. Charles D: Walcott, keeper ‘of*'the 
Museum; Dr. William H. Dall, honorary curator of mollusks and 
associnte curator of Cémonoie’ collection’ Dr. Frank H. Knowlton, 
custodian of mesozoic plants; Dr. Paul Hatipt; associate in historic 
archeology. The death of George C. McClain, for over 40 years’ a 
member of the mechanical force of ‘the’ Museum, came during the 


‘Dr. Frank H. Knowlton, paleobotanist of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey and custodian of mesozoic plants in the United States 
National Museum, died on November 22, 1926. He was bern in 
Brandon, Vt., September 2, 1860, and graduated at Middlebury 
College in that State in 1984. He was bort publishiig’ 
his first paper, A‘ List of the Birds of Brandon; Vt. in 1878.. 
Shortly after graduation he entered the employ of the National 
Museum, first being appointed aid in the old division of fossil and 
recent plants urider Dr. L. F. Ward, and in 1887 being advanced to 
assistant curator of fossil plants. After several summer’s field work 
with United States Geological Survey parties he began to turn his 
attention more particularly to fossil forms’and made his first con- 
tribution in 1888, a description of the silicified woods of Araucarioay- 
lots in forest ti’ ‘Arinons: In’ 1889 
he was appointed assistant paleontologist on the survey, where he 
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period in 1892-93. In 1894 he was appointed honorary custodian of 
mesozoic plants in the National Museum, a title that he held to the 
time of his death. In 1907 he gained the full rank of geologist. on 
the survey, retaining his quarters in the National Museum where he 
had access to the collections upon which his work was based. 
Doctor Knowlton was an earnest student, in manner kindly and 
genial. For the, greater part of his career he was. afflicted with 
chronic bronchial asthma, which seriously interfered with his work 
but. never..dampened his enthusiasm nor altered his kindly dis- 


position. 

On February 2, 1888, Dr. Paul Haupt (born Gorlitz, Germany, 
November, 25, 1858), professor of the Semitic languages at Johns 
Hopkins University, of Baltimore, Md., was appointed honorary 
curator, of, the newly, established. section. of oriental antiquities, and, 
with Dr. Cyrus Adler as assistant curator, began the preparation. 
of a study series of casts of Assyrian and Babylonian antiquities, 
In 1898 he was appointed honorary curator of the division of his- 
toric archeology, and in 1905 associate in historic archeology, a posi- 
tion held at his death December 17, 1926.. .This long and active 

was of incalculable benefit to the. Museum, as Doctor 
Haupt, a world acclaimed authority on Orientalia, was always at. 
hand to give council on this subject. Doctor, Haupt was a master. 
of Biblical exegesis. He was an indefatigable worker and_ his 
writings on Biblical and Assyrian philology, archeology, history, 
comperetine Remitie grammes, Sumerian, abd, similar, evbjects, 
ber. more than 400. 

‘William Healey Dall, honorary curator of the division of mol: 
lusks and cenozoic invertebrates in the National Museum, died 
March 27, 1927. Doctor Dall was born in Boston, Mass., August 21, 
1845, and studied under Louis Agassiz at. the museum in Cambridge 
during 1862 and 1863. In 1865 when a. very young man he was 
appointed chief of the scientific corps of the Western Union Interna- 
tional Telegraph expedition to Alaska, a place which he held for three 
years. It was on his return from this expedition that, through the 
influence of Professor Baird, he became affiliated with the Smithsonian 
Institution, a connection which lasted 58 years. From 1870 to 1885 he 
was an assistant in the Coast Survey and spent several years in ex- 
ploration in Alaska. In 1885 he was appointed a paleontologist of 
the Geological Survey, a place which he held until his retirement 
in 1925, with office in the National Museum, where he had especial. 
charge of fossil mollusks. To Doctor Dall belongs the credit for 


establishing the splendid organization, installation, and care of the 


division of mollusks and cenozoic invertebrates in the National Mu- 


kind in the world. 
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DETAILED REPORTS ON THE COLLECTIONS 
REPORT ON THE DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY 
: By Waures Hoven, Head Ourstor 


‘A Yoor of inereased setivity in exploration has ewelled the receipt 
of specimens in this department beyond precedent. Work con- 
ducted by Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, Chief of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, at an ancient pueblo near Flagstaff, Ariz., resulted in 
an excellent collection of material from that source. Through funds 
provided by the Bureau of American Ethnology field researches were 
made possible during the field season of 1926; by Dr. AleS Hrdlitka, 
curator of physical anthropology, in reconnaissance of many sites — 
of ancient villages in Alaska; by Herbert W. Krieger, curator of 
ethnology, at Indian sites on the upper Columbia River and in 
southern Alaska; by Henry B. Collins, jr., assistant curator’ of 
ethnology, in archeological investigations in Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi, and in 1927 by the head curator at Indian Mound in western 
‘Tennessee, where a number of sites were examined that gave many 
ircheological specimens. The work of Neil M. Judd, curator of 
ican archeology at Pueblo Bonito, N. Mex., under funds pro- 
vided by the National Geographic Society, has been continued during 
the present year. Especially noteworthy im its importance to the 
‘Museum was the exploration of unknown parts of Dutch New Guinea 
‘by Matthew W. Stirling, formerly assistant curator of ethnology, 
through private means supplied by Mr. Stirling and his associates. 
‘This enterprise, originated by Mr. Stirling, was carried out-as a 
joint exploration by the Dutch Colonial government of the East 
Indies and Mr. Stirling, representing the Smithsonian. The expedi- 
tion made use of an airplane furnished by Mr. Stirling for pre- 
liminary reconnaissance and then penetrated inland across the Lake 
Plain of New Guinea to the pygmy settlements in the Nassau Moun- 
tains along river routes examined from the air. The cooperation of 


the Dutch Government in these investigations is highly appreciated. 


Parties in the field at the close of the fiscal year included Mr. 
Judd, at Pueblo Bonito; Henry B. Collins, jr., assisted by T. Dale 
Stewart, aid in the division of physical anthropology, at Nunivak 
Island, Alaska; and Herbert W. Krieger, on the Yukon River, 
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Accessions in this department for the year numbered 148, 24 
more than in the previous year, while the number of specimens added’ 
totaled 12,974 against 4,223 in the fiscal year 1926. 

Of first importance was the collection of several thousand objects 
presented by Matthew W. Stirling and resulting from the explora- 
tion mentioned in: the interior of New Guinea... This consists of 
bows and arrows, hafted stone axes, stone knives, chisels; woven bags, 
armor, wristlets; innumerable barbaric ornaments, necklaces, head- 
dresses ; fire, thongs, ‘pipes, salt, bundles, and, many. other. objects 
secured often in series and forming a wonderful exhibit of the mate- 
rial. culture of, these peoples.. This materia! is entirely new to the 
Museum. collections .and contains much previously unknown to 
science, especially where secured from hitherto unvisited Papuans 
and, from Negritos of the Nassau range in central Dutch New Guinea. 
\Carrent: exploration. and investigations in the ethnology and 
archeology of Alaska. by. the Bureau. of American Ethnology re- 
wulted.in, "That obtained. by Ales 
Hrdlitka in the summer of 1926 consisted of many ancient and mod- 
ern artifacts, much extending the Museum’s fine collection from 
Alaska... In this connection material lent by Karl Lomen is impor- 
tant.as it. contains many specimens of etching and carving on fossil 
ivory made by extinct people belonging to some as yet. undetermined 
race. A, noteworthy American Indian collection received as a gift 
from. H...Heyl, 2d., consists of valuable painted shields, head- 
dresses, paintings on skin, bows and. arrows, costumes, beadwork, 
and other objects collected by the late Col, C. H. Heyl, United States 
Army: Several hundred specimens of Philippine ethnologica, given 
by Gen; Tasker H. Bliss, United States Army, consist of costumes, 
weapons, weavings, and other, objects of value. From Miss Isobel 
H. Lenman there were received as a loan over 100 rare headdresses, 

ornaments, and other objects from the Pacific Islands, Mrs. Richard 
Wainwright slep:presented number, of Indian baskets, pieces af 
pottery, and;stonework. 

The division of American.archeology makes special mention of the 
large: contribution; of the, National. Geographic. Society.,in material 
‘collected by Neil: M. Judd at Pueblo Bonito, N. Mex., during his 
several seasons of successful field work. The specimens, numbering 
2,480, including many lots, consist of pottery, stone, bone, wood, and 
shell artifacts of the advanced material culture of this ancient pueblo 


whose ‘inhabitants have passed into oblivion. The society also pre- — 


sented material secured. from; Pueblo del Arroyo, N..Mex.,.from 
small house sites near Chaco Canyon, and from other pueblo sites in 
the canyon. A large collection excavated by Dr. J. Walter Fewkes 


ACCESSIONS FOR THE YEAR 
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from @ ruin named Eldon Pueblo, near’ Flagstaff, Ariz., consisting 
principally of pottery new to the Museum, was transferred from the 
Bureau of American Ethnology. Herbert W. Krieger, exploring 
for the bureau, brought back’a large collection of pottery, stone, 
and bone implements and ornaments from extended investigations of 
sites on the Upper Columbia River. ‘ The field work of Henry B. 
Collins, jr., for the bureau in Louisiana and Mississippi resulted in 
important specimens. A series of earthenware vessels, stone imple- 
ments, and shards, was collected by Dr. Manuel Gamio, of Mexico, 
for the Archaeological Society of Washington, who loanedthem to 
the Museum. Nine stone images from Tennessee, purchased from 
‘the collection of the late W: E. Myer; were transferred: ftom: the 
of American Ethnology. 

teed “valuable wadition' dusitig: the: year to the ‘division. of 
on World archeology, both from archeological and artistic point 
‘of' view, is the collection of objects of Jewish religious ceremonial 
‘objects, Maccabean coins, and Palestinian antiquities and art works, 
comprising manuscript scrolls of parts of the Scriptures, marriage 
contracts, lamps, and silverware used in ‘the religious life of the 
Jews, filling éut niatiy gape in the section of Judaism in the exhibit 
‘of religions, received as a loan from E: Deinard. Among other 
accessions are such rarities as a manuscript'on palm spathe from the 
Battaks, a tribe living in the central highlands of Sumatra, Dutch 
East Indies, the only non-Mohammedan lettered people in the Indian 
Archipelago, presented by Miss Rose E. Fankhauser ; and a mag- 
nificent Buddhist manuscript measuring 23 by 244 inches, written in 
Siamese Pali on palm leaves, held between covers which are beauti- 
fully gilded, lacquered, and ornamented with mythical animals and 
floral designs, received ‘as a gift from the Siamese National Library, 
H. R. H. Prince Damrong, president, Bangkok, Siam, through Dr. 
Hugh M. Smith. 

+In- the division of physical authignebons the most important 
taeaaiiiiide were those of the skeleta] material and photographs, made 
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‘by the curator’ in Alaska and transferred. to the Museum by the 
Bureau of American Ethnology. The collection embraced 58 Indian 


and Eskimo skeletons, 342 separate skulls, large numbers of lower 
jaws and other parts of the skeletons: The photographs, mainly por- 
traits of the natives, include several hundred, of which about 150 


were made by the curator. A further important acquisition by the 


division was a set of valuable casts of the, Krapina early man, ob- 
tained through Prof. Karl Gorjanovic-Kramberger, of the Geologicko- 
Paleontologicko Museum, Zagreb, Jugoslavia. Other valuable acces- 


sions include 63 Indian crania, with some other skeletal parts, col- 


lected in mounds and burial sites of Louisiana and Mississippi, by 
Henry B. Collins, jr., of the division of ethnology, and transferred by 
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the Bureau of American Ethnology; a gift of 16 skulls from old 
‘burials in. Hopkineville, Ky., from the Phillips Academy, Andover, 

 Aecessions in’ the section of musical instruments consisted of two 
harpsichords in glass cesce, the gift of.Hugo Worch, and three. old 
cages pianos, also presented by Mr. Worch. 

In the section of ceramics notable accessions during the year were 
64 specimens of Chinese pottery and bronze received as a loan from 
the estate of Gen. C. F. Humphrey, United States Army; an old 
American plate decorated with 'a spread eagle, gift of Robert D. 
‘Weaver; a copy of the oldest Worcester jug, donated by Mrs. Marian 
from Mrs. Stephen B. Stanton. 
consisted of several French ecclesiastical paintings of the thirteenth 
eentury, lent by Mrs. Alice C. Barney; an especially fine old bag 
worked with beads and silk, several snuff boxes, and embroidered 
handkerchief, presented by Mrs. Stephen B. Stanton; 15 pieces of 
lace; donated by Miss Isabella C, Freeman and Mrs. B. H. ing- 
ham; and an Italian white linen hand-woven towel, gift from Mrs. 
Bélle Bushnell. 


_ INSTALLATION AND PRESERVATION OF OOLLECTIONS 


‘sive scale due to the return of ‘the collection sent for exhibit to the 
‘Sesquicentennial Exposition, and also to the transfer of the Piney 
‘Branch quarry group to the division of archeology. The present 
exhibit was improved. whenever possible by the introduction of types 
of processes or methods employed by aboriginal artisans. The an- 
tique ironwork presented by Heinrich Meyn was placed on public 
View, cases containing Alaskan ivories, collected by Doctor Hrdlitka 
and Karl Lomen were placed in the Eskimo section, and the splendid 
collection of Moro brass lent by Maj. Edward Dworak, United 
‘bronzes from the ‘estate of Gen. C. F. Humphrey, United. States 
Amny, were exhibited in the Chinese pagodas. 

In American archeology the return of exhibits from the Sesquicen- 
‘tennial necessitated considerable reinstallation. A case was designed 
for the Tuxtla statuette, the oldest dated antiquity in the New 
World, to give it more effective setting, and a special case was made 
to exhibit as a transparency a photographic enlargement of one of the 


ry 


Atlantean figures Stes the Temple of the Warriors at Chichen sm 
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In the division of Old World archeology additions were installed 
in the exhibit of Judaism and in the prehistoric collection from 
Palestine. In the Mohammedan case models of religious buildings 
from Sumatra were installed, as also the lately added collection of 
Chinese and Tibetan religious specimens. The Parsee collection and 
the Warner collection of Buddhism were reinstalled. The collections 
of Paleolithic remains from France and other localities were classified 
and placed in storage. 

During the year the division of physical anthropology added to 
the public exhibits of early man; prepared three cases of exhibits of 
Alaskan archeological material ‘obtained by the curator last sum- 
mer; and prepared three cases of exhibits on the variation of human 
teeth and jaws as a special exhibit from April 19 to 23 for the dental 
convention held at that time. Th the office rooms it was necessary to 
rearrange a large part of the collection, due to new accessions of the 
last four years, and to endeavor, under difficulties, to keep the collec- 
tions for which no racks éxist in something approaching order. = 

“Mr. Hugo Worch, collaborator of the section of musical instru- 
ments, rake a labels for the excellent collection of pianos given by 
him. One of the real improvements of thé violin, invented’ by 
Emile Berliner, was tested by Mrs. Duff-Lewis before the Frida 
Morning Club with success. G. D, McCoy, 
office, assisted in the care of the collection of pianos. 

The art textiles and ceramics have been put under the special care 


of Allen. The Barney French church ‘panel paintings and « 


number of small lots of laces were installed in the section of art 
textiles, Thirteen cases holding brocades are being fitted with sashes, 
Miss Edith Long rearranged the cases of the Misses Long, containing 
specimens illustrating the art of the thread. — eg 

the anthropological laboratory, under the direction of W. 
Egberts, a figure was made for the dress of Mrs. Calvin Coolidge to 
be exhibited in the period costume collection. A cast of a large iton 
meteorite was made for the department of geology, and various 
restorations and repairs of pottery were undertaken for the Bureau 
of American Ethnology. Of especial interest was the restoration of 
white salt glaze tableware from the fragments from the excavations 
around the foundation of the Washington home at Wakefield, Va. 
Much work was done on modeling and repairing lay figures. “A death 
mask of the late Secretary Charles’ D. ‘Walcott, made by Doctor 
Hrdlitka, was developed and appropriately mounted on a pedestal. 
Participation i in the Sesquicentennial necessitated a great amount of 
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to the study of collections obtained in the field duri the previous 
season, Research by outside investigators was sided. by Museum 
North African material, Tibetan and west Chinese collections, the 
Catlin collection, and Northwest coast designs. Much information 
was given to persons bringing in specimens and material was deter- 
mined in several instances for other museums. A number of inquiries 
concerned the preservation of ethnological material of various kinds. 
The head curator, completed. a research on the use of fire from the 
material in the heating and illumination collection of the Museum 

and prepared a memoir that,will appear in the autumn. Dr. A. 
Kidder, of Phillips Academy, with Mrs, Kidder made an extended 
study of our great collection of modern Zuni Indian pottery, with 
the intention of preparing » report on the subject. Miss Irene 

of Washington was given much advice and made extensive 
use of the head curator’s library in preparing for ethnological work 
in, Mexico, Miss Frances Densmore completed researches on the 

collection of musical instruments and finished the manuscript of a 
handbook d¢ with this subject which was printed, MB, Har. 
rington, of the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, 
New York City, arranged for study of the costume collection with a 
view of publishing a work on the subject, of American Indian ¢os- 
tume, Miss Mary Lois Kissell, of the American Museum of Natural. 
History, New York City, studied the material on Salish weayings 
for a paper for the Bureau of American Ethnology. H. D, Skinner, 
of Otago University, Dunedin, New Zealand, on a traveling fellow- 
ship from Oxford, made a study of the Polynesian collections of the 
Museum, especiaily those of the Maori. 

Individual Boy Scouts were aided with advice as to fire making, 


The costom honsee of Georgetown and Baltimore, were aided in de. 


termining the age of materials passing through customs. |. 


In the division of American. archeology at the time of this report 


the eurator, Mr, Judd, is directing the National Geographic Society’s 


explorations in Pueblo Bonito, Among investigators from other 


institutions who haye visited the Museum for examination and 

of its archeological collections may be mentioned Dr, and Mrs. A. | 

Kidder and Warren K. Moorehead, of the Peabody Museum at Phil- 
Academy, Andover, Mass,; Superintendent and Mrs, Jesse L. 


usbaum, of the Mesa Verde National Park, Colo.; Dr. W..B. Hins- 


dale, of the department of anthropology, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; H. C. Shetrone, of the Ohio State Historical 
Society, Columbus, "Ohio; S. W. McCallie, State geologist, Atlanta, 
Ga.; E. H. Morris and Karl Ruppert, Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
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ington; Mrs. Zelia Nuttall; Casa Alvarado, Coyoacan, D. F., Mexico; 
and Dr. Manuel Gamio, former director of antiquities, Mexico City. 
In addition, Miss J. Dolores Calahan, of the National Geographic 
Society’s Pueblo Bonito expedition, beginning March 1, was engaged 
in work on the expedition’s collections. Twenty lote of material were 
received for examination and report. As opportunty offered the 
curator has, at his own expense, visited other institutions for study of 
their archeological collections. These have included the New Mexico 
State Museum at Santa Fe; the Arizona State Museum at Tucson; 
the Southwest Museum, Los Angeles, Calif.; the University Museum 
andthe Academy of Science, Philadelphia Pa.; the Museum of the 
American Indians, Heye Foundation, and the American Museum. of 

al History, in New York City, and the Brooklyn Institute of 

and Sciences, During the early. part. of March the curator 
visited the Etowah Mound group, near Cartersville, Ga., where Mr. 
Moorehead, of the Peabody Museum, Phillips. Academy, Andover, 
Mass., was conducting explorations. As a result of this brief sojourn 
the. Museum’s. collections from Etowah Mound may shortly, be 
exhibited to greater advantage. 

‘Warren K, Moorehead made a census of the stone implements in 
our collections, 4 work in which he expects to cover the museums of 
the country. P. E. Cox, State archeologist of Tennessee, advised 
with the Museum as, to problems encountered in his, work. Dr. 
Manvel Gamio, distinguished archeologist of Mexico, spent my? 
time in the Museum writing a meat on his collections from ol 
sites in Guatemala, where he explored for ‘the , Archaeclogical Society 
of Washington. 

The time of the assistant curator in charge of the division of Old 
World archeology was mainly occupied in the study of the collections 
concerning historic religions and in the preparation of » publication 
on the subject. Henry Field, of the Field Museum of Natural His- 
<Chiengo, Tl, examined the prehistoric "collections of the 


by the iphybical las beak om 
tinued in the two major lines of man’s evolution and antiquity and 
of the origin and antiquity of the American aborigines. In addition, 
a survey was made, at a request of the “Committee on the Negro” of 
the National Research Council, of what has been done to date on the 
anthropology of the American negro. Henry B. Collins, jr.,/of the 
division of ethnology, conducted an investigation on the teanpord- 
_ frontal articulation in the human skull. Among researches carried 
on with our material, under the curator’s guidance that have been 
eompleted and published, may be mentioned those of C. J. Co’ 

of the Catholic University, Washington, D. C., On the Location of the 
Nasion, and ‘On ‘the Relation of the Orbital Plane in the Human 
Skull to Position of Teeth. In addition, the following have carried 
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on investigations in this division: Dr. E. R. Reynolds, of Boston, 
Mass.; November 8, 1926, to February 24, 1927, anthropological 
studies on the pelvis; Dr. Francis W. Nash, of Washington, D. C., 
November 5, 1926, and subsequently, study of jaws and teeth; Dr. 
E. C. Kirk, Philadelphia, Pa., March 29 to April 2, 1927, study of 
jaws; Miss Frances Dennets, Brown University, March 30-31, in- 
struction in anthropometry; Miss Alice M. Townsley, Brown Uni- 
‘versity, May 2-6, 1927, instruction in anthropometry; and Dr. A. 
va East Orange, N. J., June 7-8, 1927, facial anthropology. — 

- From duplicate specimens the division has furnished 42 Indian 
tecth and 26 0ld Egyptian teeth to Dr. T. Okumura, Dean of the 
Tokyo Dental College, and casts of Ameghino’s “ diprothomo,” “tet- 

raprothomo,” and “tertiary ” atlas to Prof. J. Matiegka, Chief of the 
Anthropological Institute, Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

The head curator read a paper on dolls and anthropomorphic 
images before the meetings of the American Association for the Ad- 
' vancement of Science in Philadelphia which attracted wide attention, 
and a popularized article on the subject appeared later in the Sun- 
day New York Times. A tentative plan for an exhibit for the 
exposition to be held in October 1928 in Seville, Spain, was drawn 
up by the head curator to cover in part the proposed participation of 
the Smithsonian. . 

Among distinguished visitors in the department were four mem- 
bers of the faculty and administration of the University of Paris, 
who considered the exhibit series unique and excellent. Dr. H. H. 
sensed Director of the Leiden Museum inspected the collections. 


he ‘DISTRIBUTION AND EXOWANGE OF SPECIMENS — 


Ford; Museum,, Dearborn; Mich., with 47 patent models of lamps. 
Exchanges, made:.during the,same period comprised. six eendings 
totaling 97 specimens, as follows: The Amerindian Museum, Pater- 
son, N. J., 4 specimens of American Indian handiwork; National 
Museum, Copenhagen, Denmark, 50 pieces of American Indian ethno- 
logica from North America and Panama; H, T. Harding, Walla 
Walla, Wash., 8 specimens of basketry, pottery, and similar material 
from the Indians of the western United States; W. T. Jewell, East 
Falls.Church, Va., a Philippine kris; Public Library, Museum, and 
Art Galley, Perth, Australia, 33 pieces of North and South American 
pottery, and J. T. Watkins, Lakeport, Calif., a bed-warming pan. 
Four loans have been made as follows: New Public Library, Birming- 
ham, Ala., 47 specimens of Eskime and Chinese handicraft; Florida 
State College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla., 11 ceremonial objects of 
earyed wood. from Alaska, British Columbia, United States, and 
Panama; New Haven Progress Exposition, New Haven, Conn., 14 
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examples of pewter ware from Europe and the United States; and 
the Public Library, Washington, D. C., 74 specimens of Oriental art, 
Mrs. George Kennan, Medina, N. Y., withdrew seven weapons from 
her collection on exhibit. 

Six lots of material have gone out from the division of American 
archeology during the year to aid other institutions: To the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, India, 94 aboriginal stone implements in exchange 
for similar material for the division of Old World archeology; to 
the National Museum, Copenhagen, Denmark, 21 archeological speci- 
mens in exchange for ethnological material; to the Hastings Museum, 
Hastings, Nebr., 96 stone implements from the United States and 
the West Indies, as gifts; to W. C. Marsh, Anchorage, Alaska, cast of 
a leaf-shaped flint blade in exchange for the original; to the South- 
west Museum, Los Angeles, Calif., a lot of miscellaneous potsherds, 
unaccessioned, from Eldon Pueblo, near Flagstaff, Ariz.; and to 
the North Carolina State Museum at Raleigh, casts of a bannerstone 
and a steatite bowl in exchange for the courtesy of reproducing the 
originals for the national collections. 

The division of physical anthropology forwarded as a gift 11 
samples of human hair to Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
Mass., and loaned a human skull to the Office of Motion Pictures, 
United States Department of Agriculture. A human skull, prob- 
ably a mix-blood, from Cuba was exchanged with W. H. Egberts for 
the skull of a white man. 


There were 148 accessions with the remarkably large total of 12,974 
specimens received in the department of anthropology during the 
year just ended. Of these, 10 accessions, comprising 755 specimens, 
were loans, the permanent ‘accretion to the national collections being 
12,219 specimens, as compared with 4,005 specimens for the previous 
year. The additions were distributed as follows: Ethnology, 57 
accessions with 5,648 specimens; American archeology, 44 accessions 
and 5,039 specimens; Old World archeology, 13 accessions of 1,546 
specimens; physical anthropology, 36 accessions with 638 specimens; 
musical instruments, 3 accessions and 5 specimens; ceramics, 5 acces- 
sions of 74 specimens; and art textiles, 7 accessions with 24 specimens. 

On June 30, 1927, the total number of specimens in the department 
was 668,312, as follows: 


Bthnology 164, 082 
American archeology 429, 515 
Old World archeology 34, 908 
Physical anthropology 30, 531 
Musical instruments 2, 068 
Ceramics 5, 824 
Art textiles. 1, 489 

Total 668, 312 
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fiscal year have of necessity been confined to the preservation of the 
steadily growing collections. It is a matter of congratulation that 
no serious arrears are to be reported in this work, though this result 
has been achieved often at the expense of the research work of the 
divisions, as the members of the scientific staff have had to spend an 
undue amount of time and labor on purely curatorial work which 
might have been done by clerical and custodial help had such been 
available. Further assistance in the department is absolutely essen- 
tial, as the present condition whereby highly trained personnel ‘is 
employed in routine that should be performed by assistants has 
reached a point where it interferes seriously with the scientific work 
that public interest demands. 

’ Field work under this department has, as in previous years; ‘ba 
curtailed through lack of funds. Doctor Schmitt, under the the Walter 
Rathbone Bacon scholarship, carried on field’ studies of the crusta- 
cean fauna of the western coast of South America. Dr. Hugh M. 
Smith, associate ctirator in zoology, through funds supplied by the 
Museum, has gathered and forwarded rich collections from 
and small collections have come from western China from the nativ 
collector trained by D. C. Graham who has continued work duti 
Mr, Graham’s ‘absence in the United States on small amounts 
money furnished by the Smithsonian’ Institution.” Assistant Secre- 
tary Wetmore visited Haiti and the Dominican Republic from March 

June, traveling at the experise of the Swales fund. Important 

ical collections have come from the work of Doctor Maxon ‘in 
Juthaieg and Mr. Killip and Mr, Smith ‘im Colombia. These aid 
other activities of a similar nature are y detailed fully elsewhiere in 
the report of the Assistant Secretary. 


a slight increase over the corresponding figures of last year. The 
increase in the number of specimens received by the various divi- 
sions averages considerably more than last year, except in the divi- 
sion of insects, which ‘reports a falling off, due to the fact that last 
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year’s report included 82,000 lepidoptera in the Dognin collection. 
The increase of specimens in the department during the past fiscal 
year amounts to more than 197,000. : 

Apart from such special accessions as 20,000 specimens of water 
beetles donated by John D. Sherman, and 10,000 moths presented 
by Doctor Schaus, which will be specifically mentioned later on, 
the largest and most comprehensive collections received during the 
year are as follows: 

Dr. Hugh M. Smith, director of fisheries, Bangkok, Siam, an hon- 
oary associate curator in zoology, United States National Museum, 
was instrumental in bringing together exceedingly important and 
valuable collections of Siamese mammals, birds, reptiles, amphibians, 

tinct gap in the Museum’s collections between the Chinese material 
from the north and that secured by Dr. W. L.. Abbott from the Malay 
Archipelago to the south that has come in previous years. Another 
valuable addition consists of the mammals, birds, and reptiles gath- 
ered by the Smithsonian-Chrysler expedition to Africa. Dr. Waldo 
L. Schmitt’s South American expedition under the auspices of the 
Walter Rathbone Bacon traveling scholarship, apart from rich col- 
lections of crustaceans, the principal object of the expedition, re- 
sulted in large additions in other branches of zoology. Owing to 
the unsettled conditions in China during the past year, collections 
from that country which recently have played a leading part among 
our accessions, have fallen off considerably; nevertheless collections 
of birds, reptiles, and fishes which have been received from A. de 
C.. Sowerby through the generosity of Col. R. S, Clark, are highly 
important. They are supplemented by various small collections made 
by the native collector trained by Rev. D, C. Graham. 

Mammals.—The small mammals (154 specimens) obtained by Dr; 
Hugh M. Smith in Siam are particularly important to the Museum 
in connection with the large collections of Malay mammals that have 
been presented by Dr. W. L, Abbott. The 154 mammals, mostly of 
small size, collected by Arthur Loveridge in Tanganyika Territory, 
Africa, while attached to the Smithsonian-Chrysler expedition, are 
also deserving of special mention. By exchange with the Instituto 
de la Salle, Bogota, Colombia, 238 small mammals were obtained 


- from that locality. In the same manner, 17 specimens from Russia 


were acquired from the Zoological Museum of the Academy of Sci- 

ences, Leningrad, Union of Socialistic Soviet Republics. Two species 

representing genera not previously in the Museum were received in 

exchange with the American Museum of Natural History in New 

York City. .A skin of the rare en ery Page hippopotamus from Sierra 
Martin, Rouzerville, 


Leone, Africa, was presented by Pa. 
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_ Birds.—The valuable collection of Chinese birds from Col. R. 8. 
Clark, the Siamese birds obtained from Dr. Hugh M. Smith, and the 
‘material received from the Smithsonian-Chrysler expedition have 
already been referred to. The year has been particularly profitable, 
as in addition to these comprehensive collections representatives of 
18 genera and 120 species and subspecies hitherto lacking in the col- 
lection have been added, mostly through the generosity of friends. 
'B. H. Swales, honorary assistant curator, donated 176 skins and 7 
skeletons, including 46 species and 4 genera new to the Museum. 
About 100 of the skins come from the States of Parahyba and Cearé, 
Brazii. Dr. Charles W. Richmond, associate curator, presented 66 
skins and 3 skeletons, mostly from South America and Africa, and 
including 9 genera and 36 species hitherto unrepresented in the Mu- 
seum, the species being chiefly tanagers, warblers, vireos, and honey 
ereepers. Dr. Thomas Barbour, Cambridge, Mass., generously gave 
a specimen each of two genera of birds Torreornis inewpectata and 
Ferminia cerverai recently discovered in Cuba. Two species of love 
birds of the genus Agapornis new to the Museum were donated by 
E. S. Schmid, Washington, D; C., and C. H. Popenoe, Silver Spring, 
Md., respectively. Dr. Casey A. Wood, collaborator in the division 
of birds, presented Fijian birds, among them a species of flycatcher 
new to the Museum. A skin of Pterocnemia tarapacensis, a rhea from 
Argentina, new. to the collection was presented by D. O. King of 
Mendoza, Argentina. The skeleton collection was enriched with 
many additional genera and species, among them a skeleton of Monias 
benschi from Madagascar and a trunk skeleton of the monkey-eating 
eagle Pithecophaga jefferyi from the Philippine Islands. Among 
the many other contributors of valuable additions, Victor J. Evans, 
Justus von Lengerke, and Col. Wirt Robinson may be mentioned, 
From Edward L. Caum, Honolulu, T. H., 10 alcoholic specimens and 

received respectively from Dr. Hugh M. Smith and Col. R. 8. Clark, 
and the African collections of the Smithsonian-Chrysler expedition, 
constitute the bulk of the valuable accessions of this year. In addi- 
tion, a collection of herpetological material from Guatemala trans- 
ferred by the United States Biological Survey, and a set of speci- 
mens from Lower California presented by the Navy Department in 
cooperation with the California Academy of Sciences, have been 
tb the 

the present year over that of the preceding year is considerable. For 
one of the most valuable collections of Chinese fishes received in 
recent years we are indebted to the generosity of Col: R. 8. Clark; 
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no less than 1,743 specimens were collected by Arthur de C. Sowerby 
during the past three years in the waters contiguous to Shanghai. 
Dr. Waldo L, Schmitt, as a result of his South American expedition 
under the auspices of the Walter Rathbone Bacon scholarship, 
brought home 111 specimens representative of the fish fauna of Juan 
Fernandez Island, off the Chilean coast, The United States Bureau 
of Fisheries transferred 338 specimens from various localities, amoug 
them, the types of seven new species. Similarly, 187 specimens from 
various localities in Central and South America, Haiti, and Porto 
Rico were received from the International Health Board, these being 
of special interest in that they are known as destroyers of larve and 
so assist in mosquito-control work. Dr. Hugh M. Smith donated 21 
fishes from Siam, and Dr. W. H. Longley, of Goucher College, 76 
from the Tortugas, Fla, A. J. Poole and Dr. Remington Kellogg, 
during a trip to the porpoise station at Hatteras, N. C., collected 
1,239 specimens for the Museum. Jn exohange with the Acadamy.at 
Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, through Dr, H. W. Fowler, 238 
specimens of fishes from the Hawaiian Islands were obtained. 
. Inseets.—The outstanding gift to the Museum in this division was 
the:ispaciah edllection of about 20,000 water beetles presented by 
John. D. Sherman, of Mount Vernon, N. Y. Another large dona- 
tion, made by Dr. William Schaus, honorary assistant curator, was 
that,.of ‘about 10,000 moths; mostly from Bolivia. Dr. H. G. Dyar, 
custodian of lepidoptera, presented the division with about 6,000 
specimens of mosquitos obtained by him in summer collecting trips 
to Montana, representing quite completely the mosquito fauna of 
that. region. Miss Theresa F. and W. E, Schoenborn presented the 
Museum with the splendid collection of Jepidoptera made several 
years ago by their father, the late Henry F. Schoenborn of Wash- 
ington, D. C. It includes a considerable number of named European 
species, but the larger part consists of specimens collected in the 
region about Washington. All are in excellent condition and where 
not especially needed for the general collection are to be part of the 
special collection of District of Columbia animals. Dr. E. A. Chapin, 
of the Bureau of Entomology, donated a very valuable collection of 
121 alcoholic lots and 398 microscope slides of ectoparasites of Mallo- 
of Doctor Dyar, extensive shipments of mosquitoes.and other blood- 
sucking diptera from Venezuela were received from Dr. M. Nunez- 
Tovar; these were sent primarily to secure identifications, but have 
added importantly to these collections. From Dr. Reinhold Meyer, of 
Germany, several shipments of named Old World Hymenoptera were 
received in exchange. The Philippine Bureau of Science, through 
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Marine invertebrates —The total number of accessions for the 
present year was 120, covering some 17,840 specimens. Though the 
number of accessions was less than last year actually 6,588 more 
were received. The more noteworthy additions are those 
secured by the expeditions mentioned above, some of which may 
be specifically enumerated here: From Dr. Hugh M. Smith, more 
than 250 crustacea in connection with his investigation of the fish- 
eries of Siam; Capt. R. A. Bartlett, 776 specimens of marine inver- 
tebrates collected off the northwest coast of Greenland during the 
summer of 1926; Dr. Waldo L. Schmitt, a comprehensive collection 
of South American crustaceans, together with miscellaneous takings 
of hydroids, coelenterates, annelid worms, and other forms, the re- 
sult of this year’s travels under the Walter Rathbone Bacon scholar- 
ship; Clarence R. Shoemaker, 3,357 specimens collected at Tortugas, 
Fila., under the auspices of the Carnegie Institution Marine Bio- 
logical Laboratory. The United States Bureau of Fisheries, as 
usual, transferred large and important collections, including nearly 
300 samples of plankton, partly from the cruises of the Grampus and 
the Bache, and partly from the Albatross Philippine tow-net hauls, 
in addition to 66 lots of Euphausiaceae and Mysidaceae, the basis of 
Dr: Walter M. Tattersall’s report on these forms from the western 
Atlantic. Melbourne Ward, Sydney, New South Wales, Australia, 
presented 167 specimens of crustacea from the coast of New South 
Wales, a region but meagerly represented in our collections. Among 
the smaller contributions many deserve special reference as containing 
valuable type material. R.E. Coker, Chapel Hill, N. C., presented a 
number of slides of crustaceans, among them types of three species 
and subspecies; Prof. Arthur Willey, McGill University, Montreal, 
Canada, deposited the type specimens of the copepod Moraria lauren- 
tica, and Dr. Stillman Wright, University of Wisconsin, the holotype 
and paratype of Diaptomus insulanus. This courtesy of depositing 
types in the National Museum is highly appreciated. Dr. Frank 
Smith, University of Tlinois, presented 10 specimens of earthworms, 


including holotypes of two new species, together with 511 ralarunttips 
slide mounts of serial] sections of earthworms. 


- Mollusks.—There was a slight decrease both in the number of ac- 
cessions and specimens in this division. Among those received, men- 
tion is made of the following as of particular merit. Dr. Hugh M. 
Smith sent about 620 specimens of mollusks and squids from Siam; 
Gen. Tasker H. Bliss, United States Army, Washington, D. C., pre- 
sented about 2,500 specimens of marine shells from the Philippine 
Islands; C. Walton, Peterhead, South Australia, supplied the types 
ands number of paratypes of 18 new species’ and ‘subspecies of 


_Thereites (Hadra) from‘islands in Torres Straits; the Rev. David 
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C. Graham forwarded approximately 100 specimens of mollusks in 
continuation of collections he has made in China; C. Ping, Uni- 


versity of Amoy, China, sent 178 lots, about 500 specimens of land, - 


fresh-water, and marine shells from China, some being new to the 
collection and some extending the distribution of species; Prof. 
Auguste Teisseire, Colonia, Uruguay, presented 75 lots, about 127 
specimens, of fresh-water bivalve shells, which contained the types 
and a number of paratypes of new species of Corbicula and many fine 
specimens of other species of that genus; Dr. H. A. Pilsbry, Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, sent four paratypes of Physa 
sionis Pilsbry from Zion Park, Utah; Dr. Henry Pittier, Caracas, 
Venezuela, forwarded 5 species, 9 specimens of fresh-water shells, 
including the types and 3 paratypes of 2 species; C. C. Allen, St. 
Petersburg, Fila., 57 lots, about 350 specimens of mollusks from 
Florida, the Bahamas, and Cuba; Dr. William A. Hoffman, Univer- 
sity of Porto Rico, 67 specimens of land and marine shells; Ralph 
W. Jackson, 2 specimens of pearly fresh-water mussels, the type and 
paratype of a new species, Diplodon jacksoni Marshall; D. Bram- 
well, Jamaica, British West Indies, 40 lots, about 1,000 specimens, of 
mollusks; Joseph Harrison, Jamaica, British West Indies, 34 lots, 
approximately 200 specimens, of mollusks; D. Thaanum, Honolulu, 
Hawaii, 26 species, 61 specimens, of marine shells from Japan; 
Richard Buhlis, Imboden, Ark., 60 lots, 60 specimens, of pearly fresh- 
water mussels; J. Morgan Clements, Papeete, Society Islands, 60 
species, about 225 specimens, of mollusks from Cook Islands; and Dr. 
F. Felippone, Montevideo, Uruguay, 20 lots, consisting of 28 speci- 
mens, of marine and land shells from Uruguay. 

Echinoderms.—The number of accessions received during the. year 
was 17, more than twice the number received last year. The total 
number of specimens incorporated in the collection was 368, as com- 
pared with 41 last year. The most noteworthy accessions were the sea 
urchins of the family Cidaridae which were collected by the Bureau 
of Fisheries steamer Albatross on the Philippine expedition in 1907- 
1910 and reported upon by Dr. Th. Mortensen of the Zoological Mu- 
seum, Copenhagen, Denmark, and the several collections made on the 
coast of South America by-Dr. Waldo L. Schmitt, curator of marine 
fund. 

55,750 specimens of great value, representing a slight gain in both 
accessions and specimens over the preceding year. The more impor- 
tant accessions are as follows: 9,203 specimens received as a transfer 
from the Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, including 5,512 mounted grasses and 1,486 Chinese 


specimens collected by P. H. Dorsett; 9,500 specimens of plants from - 
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Colombia, collected for the Museum by E. P. Killip and Albert C. 
Smith; 11,000 specimens of Jamaican plants, chiefly ferns, collected 
for the Museum by William R. Maxon ; 3,550 specimens from southern 
China, presented by the National Geographic Society, Washington, 
D. C.; 2,000 specimens of Chinese plants, received from the Univer- 
sity of Nanking, China, in exchange; 1,300 specimens of plants from 
Asia, received as an exchange from the Museum d’Histoire Naturelle, 
Paris; 768 specimens of Chilean plants presented by the Rev. Brother 
Claude Joseph, Temuco, Chile; 1,051 specimens, chiefly from North 
America and Cuba, received as an exchange from the Riksmuseets 
Botaniska Avdelning, Stockholm; 555 specimens from Mexico and 
Central America, received as an exchange from Universitetes 
Botaniske Museum, Copenhagen ; 3,035 specimens from New Mexico, 
presented by the Rev. Brother Arsene, Las Vegas, N. Mex. ; 484 speci- 
mens chiefly of tropical American trees, presented by the Yale school 
of forestry, New Haven, Conn., through Prof. Samuel J. Record; 
380 specimens from Peru, presented by Prof. Fortunato L. Herrera, 
Cuzco, Peru; 297 specimens received as an exchange from the Gray 
Herbarium of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; 348 speci- 
mens from Alberta, presented by A. H. Brinkman, Craigmyle, 
Alberta, Canada; 481 specimens of Greenland plants received from 
the Danske Arktiske Station, Disko, Greenland; 403 specimens of 
Mexican plants, presented by J. G. Ortega, Mazatlan, Sinaloa, Mex- 
ico; 505 specimens received in exchange from the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkley, Calif.; 683 specimens from Texas and Mexico, re- 
ceived from the University of Texas as a gift, through Prof. B. C. 
Tharp; 875 specimens received from the New York Botanical 
Garden, New York City, as an exchange; 178 specimens from Guate- 
mala presented by the Direccion General de Agricultura, Guatemala 
City ; 355 specimens, chiefly from Alaska, received from the Bureau 
of Biological Survey, United States Department of Agriculture, as 
@ transfer. 

In this connection should be mentioned the receipt in March last 
of the 50,000 mounted specimens constituting the remaining half of 
the John Donnell Smith Herbarium presented to the Smithsoriar. 
Institution in 1905, but until this year retained for study in the 
custody of Captain Smith in Baltimore. The remainder of the John 
Donnell Smith library came to the Smithsonian Institution earlier in 
the year. The value of these collections to students of American 
botany can hardly be overestimated. The herbarium is notable in 

icular for its unique collections of Central American plants. 

with the material recently collected under the auspices of the 

National Museum, constitute the most extensive herbarium of Central 
American plants in existence. ' 
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INSTALLATION AND PRESERVATION OF COLLECTIONS 


“The principal change in the exhibition halls in this department was 
the installation of the New Rocky Mountain sheep group. The 
group formerly on exhibition was dismantled during the previous 
year, but the newly prepared animals were displayed during the 
summer as part of the Smithsonian exhibit at the Sesquicentennial 
Exposition in Philadelphia. In the fall of 1926 this material was 
returned to the museum and the work of constructing the rocks to 
serve as accessories and background for the new group began. Asa 
result of much careful labor on the part of W. L. Brown, who de- 
signed and executed the group, and his associates, the bighorn group 
takes its place among the largest and most successful of our more 
recent biological exhibits. The whole back of the large case that 
contains it represents a section of a mountain side, with ledges, on 
which stand an old ram and three younger males. The group con- 
stitutes a worthy companion to the Rocky Mountain goat case 
installed two years ago. 

The case containing the baboons and related African monkeys has 
had added several recently mounted specimens. All the specimens 
in the case have been reinstalled and several of the older, poorly 
mounted ones. were removed. A young female mountain gorilla, 
collected by B. Burbridge, was mounted during the year and installed 
in the African anthropoid case.. - 

_A model of the white Chinese lake dolphin, obtained in exchange, 
and a skeleton of a reindeer, mounted by J. Scollick, were likewise 
placed on exhibition. Several other specimens were mounted but 
await the construction of a suitable case before being exhibited, The 
model of a giant squid, restored during the year, was exhibited sus- 
pended from the ceiling in the fish hall, with its companion piece the 
giant octopus. 

More than @ dozen birds required for the District of Columbia 
exhibit mounted during the year were labeled and added to that 
series, eee Te P. Bartsch, who has volun- 
teered to oversee this part of the collection. Stereograph slides 
showing the home life of birds have been prepared and colored under 
his direction and added to the local exhibit. 

The care of the scientific study material by the curatorial staff of 
the various diyisions has progressed satisfactorily, with this reserva- 
tion, that on account of lack of help, progress as a rule has been at 
the expense of the scientific output of the members. 

In the division of mammals ten quarter unit cases were added to 
the storage facilities for large skulls and skeletons in the attic, Con- 
siderable progress has been made during the past year in arranging 
this part of the collection, the new cases being used in part for storage 
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of new material or for the spreading of series that were too crowded. 
Geod progress has been made in labeling and rearranging certain 
groups. In order to conserve space, sets of leg bones of the larger 
ungulates are being removed from the regular storage cases, labeled, 
packed in wooden boxes, and stored in the mammal range, second 
floor.. Practically all the available space in the attic is now occupied 
with cases, but the entire collection stored there still remains in a 
crowded condition, though at this time in much better shape than 
ever before. Three half-unit and five quarter-unit cases have been 
added for the skin collection, which is-still in an overcrowded condi- 
tion, although now some of the smaller groups have been given 


pet ae Two unit cases ordered last year, but delayed 
to owing 


on Sesquicentennial exhibits, were delivered and have mate- 
rially helped to reduce the congestion of several of the larger skin 
cases. Three quarter-unit cases were added to the collection of small 
skulls located in the office rooms. These are now in fairly good shape 
again, but the question of additional cases in order to prevent over- 
crowding is quite serious owing to lack of further space. Consider- 
able time has been devoted during the year to further arrangement 
of the cetacean collection, two quarter-unit cases being added. The 
small skulls and small skeletons have all been placed in cases. The 
small cetaceans alone now occupy 61 quarter-unit cases. The speci- 
mens, case trays, and cases have all been properly labeled and a card 
index made of this entire collection, which is now in excellent shape. 
Most of the larger whale skulls and skeletons are properly arranged. 
A rather large amount of alcoholic porpoise material has been taken 
from barrels in which it was stored, labeled, and put in proper con- 
tainers. Quite a number of these specimens has been used for study 
during the past year. A few large skins and quite a number of small 
ones, including some used for exhibition purposes, were tanned by the 
taxidermists. During the year the taxidermists prepared as study 
cleaning large and medium skulls and skeletons by the Museum force 
has resulted as follows: Skulls, 267; skeletons, 52. Contract work 
on email and skulls and skeletons hes resulted in the 
cleaning of 509 skulls arid 55 skeletons. 

Is is gratifying $e that this various collections in thedivisien 
heretofore. 

“in th division of binds; the skin collection of the family of erows 
(Corvidae) was expanded through the release of one half-unit case 
from other use. Some other minor readjustments of material were 
made in various parts of the collection to relieve congestion without 
i case room. Twelve quarter-unit storage cases and 80 
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for eggs received from A. C, Bent, four were utillized for temporary 
storage purposes, and one was added to the skeleton series. The 
alcoholic series was further improved by incorporating part of the 
recent material and respacing portions of the collection on the shelves, 
to provide greater convenience for consulting it. A card catalogue 
of the collection was completed. In theskeleton series, 718 items were 
received from the cleaners during the year, reducing the uncleaned 
material on hand to a very few specimens; 517 of the cleaned speci- 
mens were placed. in. containers, labeled, card catalogued, and dis- 
tributed in the collection. The accessions of eggs and nests were cata- 
logued and filed away in temporary quarters. Several installments 
from the Bent egg collection were received and arranged, but the 
eggs have not been catalogued. The skin collection is in good condi- 
tion, though again becoming crowded in places. Some of the mate- 
rial received during the year was labeled and distributed, but much 
of it was held out for further determination or report or labeling. 


exhibit, and the preparators cleaned 718 skeltons. d post 

In the division of reptiles more than 2,100 amphibians and reptiles 
have been assigned to permanent places in the storage rooms. A 
majority were identified by Miss Cochran, the assistant curator. 
The amount of old unidentified material is steadily shrinking under 


The present 


, B. A. Bean, assistant curator in charge of fishes, reports that the 

of the upper floors of the alcoholic 
storage rooms have been thoroughly inspected, shelves and con- 
tainers cleaned, and the jars refilled where necessary. Many labels 
that had become illegible have been restored and like material from 
the same general locality has been wrapped and grouped together to 
save space and jars. The present condition of the collections is good. 


| drawers were received during the year. Seven of the cases were used 

| Several hundred skins received at periods were la 

: distributed during this year. The status of the egg collection is 7 
| unchanged from last year. In alcoholics and skeletons the collec- ' | 
tions are in a very satisfactory condition indeed. The taxidermists | 
de or improved about 115 skins, mounted 18 birds for the local ; 
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_ In a collection growing rapidly as that in the division of insects a 
great deal of time is consumed in incorporating new material. 
Within the past year the division has received 800 insect drawers, 
the same as in the preceding year, which has allowed space in 
arranging the collections. Considerable progress has been made 
during the year in various groups. In the section of Diptera, Mr. 
Greene has arranged the extensive slide collection of gnats belong- 
ing to the family Itonididae (Cecidomyidae), not available hereto- 
fore in a satisfactory manner. The collection of immature stages of 
Diptera has been installed in approved manner and now ranks as 
probably the best in the world. In the Lepidoptera, Dr. William 
Schaus has made decided progress in the incorporation of the Dognin 
collection and has arranged and expanded the Neotropical collec- 
tion in a number of groups. He has also spent considerable time in 
arranging and expanding the collections of Noctuidae of the Old 
World. Mr. Busck and Mr. Heinrich have completed the incorpora- 
tion of the Microlepidoptera belonging to the Fernald collection, and 
have practically completed the incorporation of the exotic collection 
of Microlepidoptera purchased from B. Hamfelt, of Sweden. In 
the section of Orthoptera, Mr. Caudell has completed studies on 
oriental Blattidae, which necessitated the rearrangement of the col- 
lections of blattids from this region. Doctor Ewing has rearranged 
and brought up to date the collection of scorpions from the western 
United States, and has added a considerable amount of new material 
from the Southwest. Work on the Casey collection of Coleoptera 
through the continued interest of Mrs. Casey has been carried on 
through the year by L. L. Buchanan, who has made excellent prog- 
ress. The material in the families Cerambycidae, Buprestidae, Coc- 
cinellidae, Curculionidae (except the Brazilian Barini), Melyridee, 


of the family Cleridae and has made arrangements in certain tribes 
of the family Staphylinidae and part of the family Coccinellidae. 
Mr. Barber has arranged parts of the collection belonging to the 
family Lampyridae and certain other small units throughout the 
order. Mr, Fisher has covered parts of the family Cerambycidae 
and has done additional work on the members of the Buprestidae. 


| _— and some others with parts of the Staphylinidae, Carabidae, Scara- 
i baeidae, Psilaphidae, and Tenebrionidae have now been arranged so 
that they are available to students. These groups include about 2,500 3 
Hcom- | of the Casey types. The methods employed in installation in this 
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and donated to the Museum. rearsediged 
genus Oedionychis of America north of Mexico. While in the sec- 
tion of Hymenoptera there has been little opportunity to complete 
research that will assist in 
possible to put a number of series in much better order. 

the additive the plat of parts 
and keeping the slides in trays and of placing tag-mounted and slide- 
mounted specimens in the same tray, it has been possible to make 
considerable progress in arranging certain groups of chalcidoid flies 
and also to simplify the study of some other groups, as the bees. Fol- 
lowing is the list of the more important unite in which considerable 
rearrangement of material has been done during the fiscal year. 
Bethylidae; this entire family has been completely rearranged. The 
Ashmead and Museum collections have been combined into one and 
arranged in accordance with the system used by Kieffer in his publi- 
cation in Das Tierreich. Anteonidae (Dryinidae) : The entire col- 


ing & great deal of material which had been in the boxes of dupli- 
cates and certain other scattered through various collections. In 
addition, she has rearranged a number of genera as Osmia, exotic 
Xylocopa, North American “Halictus, Agapostemon, and the tribe 
Megachiliné, and has made and entered in the slide book about 500 
slides of dissected parts of bees. Chalcidoidea: Mr. Gahan has con- 
tinued the arrangement of chalcidoids, with particular reference to 
the Eulophidae and Encyrtidaé. Braconidae: Mr. Gahan has re- 
vised ‘and’ rearranged the oriental species of Apanteles. Psammo- 
charidaé; this family was rearranged by Mr. Rohwer, the regional 
collections ‘broken ‘up, and the éntite ‘series arranged’in one one unit. 
Mutillidae: the genus Dasymudilla and allies were partially rear- 
ranged to coincide with a manuscript by Dr. C. E. Mickel which has 
recently been submitted for publication. More*work on this 

“In the division of marine invertebrates, by the employment of 
and at one time rather alarming arrearage in replenishing the alcohol 
lost by evaporation from the vast study collection. The duties en- 
tailed in the sorting of incoming collections have been heavier even 
than in‘ previous years on account of the greater bulk of material 
gathered by various expeditions. 

The curator of the division of mollusks reports that progress has 
been made in arranging new material in the study series. The divi- 
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m, however, is so shorthanded that much time of the staff is re- 
daily routine, requests for determinations, care of collec- 
their proper intercalation in the study series. The section 


there are about 75,000 that have been mounted, but that are not. yet 
stamped or recorded, making a total of nearly 150,000 specimens to | 
be inserted in the herbarium. Fortunately, the projected balcony in 
the western end of the herbarium hall is to be constructed within the 
next few months. This, with installation of new cases, will allow 
ample opportunity for expansion, and it is hoped that during the 

year the stamping and recording just mentioned will have 
been added to the herbarium. The shifting of old cases and the instal- 
lation of new ones will involve a complete rearrangement of all the 
specimens in the phanerogamic herbarium. There remain to be 
mounted at the present time only about 25,000 specimens, these chiefly 
Old. World planta, 

Work in the herbarium has progressed as satisfactorily as other 
duties and the crowded condition of the material would permit. 
Dector Maxon has identified and distributed a large number of ‘ferns 
and Mr. Standley has performed like services in the case of Mexican 
and Central American phanerogams, which have been received in 
great quantity, Similar work hes been accomplished by Mr, Killip 
and Mr. Leonard for South American and West Indian material, 
respectively. 

The segregation of type specimens of phanerogams has been con- 
tinued by Mr. Killip, 12,964 such types having now been distinctively 
labelled and specially catalogued with complete data. These consti- 
tute the so-called “type herbarium” kept apart from the main 
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since it is not feasible, owing to lack of special curatorial help, 


to incorporate the large accumulation of many years past. ‘The 
eryptogamic herbaria are of sufficient importance to merit the same 
attention that is given to the flowering plants and ferns, and it is 


plants during the past year, mainly through the employment of extra 
help. During the year 18,730 specimens of flowering plants and 
ferns have been glued; 18,855 glued specimens have been strapped, 
13,955 of these by contract ; and 23,617 specimens have been mounted 
wholly by adhesive plaster, 18,870 of this number by contract. The 
total number of specimens mounted during the year is thus upward 
of 40,000, which is nearly twice the number mounted during the pre- 
vious year. As mentioned elsewhere, there remain unmounted about 
25,000 specimens. These are chiefly Old World plants, but include 
also the recent Colombian collections of Messrs. Killip and Smith. 
The work of stamping and recording the specimens is greatly in 
arrears and demands immediate attention in order to clear up the 
accumulation of about 75,000 unstamped and unrecorded specimens 
and permit the insertion of this material in the herbarium. — 
The work of the taxidermists and preparators in so far as it relates 
to the exhibition series has alreedy been mentioned. The usual @brk 
of the shops in mounting, renovating, degreasing, and repairing speci- 
mens, in addition to the regular work of cleaning skeletons, skulls, and 
other skeletal parts has progressed satisfactorily. The dismount- 
ing of the Burchell’s zebra mentioned in last year’s report was a 
difficult and time-consuming task successfully accomplished by George 
Marshall, who also made over 114 defective field skins of birds and 
skinned and mounted a large number of birds and mammals. Mr. 
Scollick and Mr. East cleaned 399 bird skeletons, 191 mammal skulls, 
5 mammal skeletons, 1 fish skeleton, and 40 skeletons of reptiles and 
amphibians, in addition to other work. C. E. Mirguet was chiefly 
oceupied in making plaster casts of anatomical parts and of reptiles 
for the exhibition series. He also restored and mounted the large 
model of the giant squid now on exhibition in the fish hall. Much of 
his time was taken up with the cleaning of 34 large mammal skele- 
tons, 31 mammal skulls, and some reptile skeletons. Much work in 
skinning and curing large mammals fell to the lot of the taxidermists 
after the return of the Smithsonian-Chrysler expedition to Afri 
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Zoological Park, with the usual annual mortality, brought red 
specimens from this source. The taxidermists are handicapped in 
amount of excellent work done under adverse conditions. 


work of the scientific staff of the Museum, a vast amount of work is 
done for the benefit of the Museum by scientists not officers of the 


meni S. Miller, jr., curator of mammals, has completed final revi- 
sion of mopobisph of thi! Amarichn bate’ of thie pends on 
which he has been engaged for several years in collaboration with 
Dr. Glover M. Allen, of Cambridge, Mass. ‘The manuscript is now 
in the printer’s hands. He has also finished and published a study 
of some fossil Mongolian mammals and has made some progress in 
working up a collection of bones that he made in cave deposits in 
Haiti two years ago. A. B. Howell, collaborator, has worked up 
most of the Chinese mammals collected by Arthur de C. Sowerby 
and D. C, ‘Grabant ‘and ‘has ‘continued his studies of mammalian 
in oot 50 rat of North and Middle America) has been of the same 
character as reported for the previous year, the compilation of synon- 
ymy, preparation of diagnoses, keys, and descriptions of the higher 
groups, those for the family Anatidae (ducks, geese, and swans) 
having been included in the work for the present year. Dr. C. W. 
Richmond, associate curator, in the scant time allowed him from 
routine, curatorial, and office work, finished a paper on “ Generic 
names applied to birds during the years 1916 to 1922, inclusive, with 
additions to Waterhouse’s Index Generum Avium,” and has also pre- 
pared several short papers dealing with nomenclature. The work on 
the projected catalogue of types of birds in the Museum collection in 
preparation jointly with B. H. Swales, honorary assistant curator, 
progressed slowly. The report on the birds of the Island of Haiti 
planned by the same investigators has now been taken up by Dr, 
Alexander Wetmore in association with Mr. Swales. Doctor Wet- 
more also made vatious studies of fossil birds of North America, 
partly to identify new material and partly to examine into the valid- 
y of forms previously described. He completed an account of the 
of Porto Rico and the Virgin Islands and undertook to com- 
@te the work, A Monograph of the Accipitres, left unfinished by 
late H. Kirke Swann, and made some progress to this end. J. H. 
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Riley, aid, continued his studies of the Chinese collections of birds, 
particularly the one formed by the Rev. D. C. Graham, and began a 
report on the birds of the Mentawi Islands, based on material in 
part presented by Dr. W. L. Abbott and in part submitted by the 
Raffles Museum, of Singapore. 

Lack of material from certain critical localities has made progress 
on the monograph of the turtles of North and Middle America slow, 
so that the curator of reptiles, Leonhard Stejneger, has devoted his 
time to the study of Chinese herpetology based on the rich material 
received during the last few years from D, C. Graham, A.,.de C. 
Sowerby, and other sources. Miss D. M. Cochran, assistant curator, 
continued and nearly completed » study of the collections of Siamese 
reptiles and amphibians made by Dr. Hugh M. Smith. 

The report on the Philippine fishes undertaken by H. W. noni 
assisted by B. A. Bean, assistant curator, progressed 
being submitted. Work on the third volume is well advanced. 

Dr. J. M. Aldrich, associate curator of insects, continued studies 
of the older types of American muscoid flies in the Vienna Museum 
of Natural History through material forwarded from Vienna for the 
purpose, An article covering some 30 additional species is now in 
press. He also continued work on the taxonomy of the Diptera in 
the course of which several papers were prepared, the principal one 
being on the genus Belvosia. C. T. Greene, assistant custodian of 
Diptera, has completed astudy of the larvae and pupae of flies belong- 
ing to the family Trypetidae, Dr. A. G. Boving has continued his 
researches on the classification of the larvae of Coleoptera, and dur- 
ing the year has extended and revised a manuscript dealing with the 
larvae in the Museum collection belonging to the subfamily Halti- 
cinae. He has prepared also a review of the larvae belonging to the 
families Mylabridae and Anobiidae, and has made notes and draw- 
ings of all the scarabaeid larvae in the collection belonging to the 
subfamily Dynastinae. Tp edditice, he, hea papens,om. the 
immature stages of various species. 

devoted mush. time bo of tha 
American Buprestid beetles of the genus Agrilus, has completed a 
study of the Buprestidae of the West Indies, and has begun an inves- 
tigation of the Cerambycids of the West Indies. In addition, he has 
continued to study the Buprestids and Cerambycids from the oriental 
region forwarded by Prof. C. F, Baker and has described many 
species. Dr. E. A. Chapin has begun an extensive revision of the 
Cleridae of the Nearctic region, an investigation that will be con- 
tinued throughout the coming year, He has also done considerable 
work on the classification of the Coccinellidap. and bes prepared a 
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synopsis of the species belonging to the tribe Telsimiini, has com- 
pleted a revision of the North American species of the genus Ptilo- 
dactyla, and has conducted minor investigation on various units in 
the family Staphylinidae. H. G. Barber has continued his investiga- 
tions on the taxonomy of beetles of the family Lampyridae and has 
been able to correlate certain minor structural differences with differ- 
ences in flight, flashing habits, and habitat. Mrs. Blake has com- 
pleted a study of the beetles of the genus Oedionychis, which occur 
in America north of Mexico, and has described many new forms in 
connection with a revisionary paper which was published in the 
Proceedings of the Museum. Dr. F. H. Chittenden has completed a 
review of the North American nut weevils belonging to the genus 
Curculio (Balaninus), and has described a number of new forms. 
He has also completed investigations on the genus Phyllotreta and 
has published a revisionary synopsis, including the descriptions of 
many new species. A. Busck has continued his studies on the classi- 
fication of the North American Microlepidoptera belonging to the 
family Tortricidae and allies, and has completed a review on this 
subject, for which illustrations are being Heinrich has 


C. 
continued investigations on Microlepidoptera and has devoted much 
study to classification of the larve. During the year he 


considerable portion of his time in the field. Dr. W. Schaus has 
important research in connection with the identification of material 


from Africa and the Neotropical region, and has prepared descrip- 


| tions of many new species. A. N. Candell has continued investiga- 
: tions on the taxonomy of cockroaches, and has completed a report on 
: material collected in the Fiji Islands. 

' Dr. H. G. Ewing has continued work on the relationship of various | 

genera of Mallophaga and has prepared one or two papers describing Be 

| unusual forms. He has also spent considerable time studying. mites e 

injurious to vegetation, especially those groups which are found on * 

| bulbs, and has continued work in the literature of mites. W. L. 

| MeAtee and J. R. Malloch have been occupied with investigations on = 

: the classification of bugs of the subfamily Thyreocorinae, and Mr. 

McAtee has worked with leaf hoppers of the tribe Eupterygini, espe- 5 
| cially those belonging to the neotropical region. As mentioned in the 
; last report, Dr. H. H. Knight was employed by the Bureau of Ento- 
mology to conduct investigations on bugs of the family Miridae. He 

: worked for the first two months of the fiscal year, completing the : 

of the | arrangement of the insects belonging to this family. H. G. Barber, | 
Ye con- during a detail of six weeks for the Bureau of Entomology, arranged 
lerable 1 part of the neotropical collection of bugs belonging to the family 

areda | Reduviidae. Both Mr. Rohwer and Mr. Gehan have had to devote i 
q much time to administrative work or routine identification and have 
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had little opportunity to conduct research work except that incidental 
to identification. R.A. Cushman has continued identification work 
and has also had opportunity to study ichneumon flies of the sub- 
family Tryphoninae and to continue his researches on the tribe Ich- 
neumonini. In addition he has practically completed a review of 
the tribe Mesostenini and a review of the oriental and Malayan species 
of the genus Xanthopimpla. Miss Grace Sandhouse had opportunity 
to do research on certain groups of bees, in which she spent consid- 
erable time studying the genus Osmia to complete a revision of the 
North American species of this group, made some preliminary studies 
on the tribe Megachilini, and undertook the classification of the bees 
of the family Halictidae. Work on the Halictidae has progressed 
satisfactorily, especially as concerns the genus Agapostemon as it 
occurs in North America. = 
In the division of marine invertebrates, Dr. Mary J. Rathbun, 
associate in zoology, has continued work on the third volume of her 
monograph on American crabs. Her report on a collection of 
“Brachyuran crabs from Australia and New Guinea ” was published 
in the Records of the Australian Museum; that on “ The fossil stalk- 
eyed Crustacea of the Pacific slope of North America ” as Bulletin 188 
of the United States National Museum ; and her “ Crustacea ” of “The 
fauna of the Ripley formation on Cook Creek, Tenn.,” in the report 
on that fauna by Bruce Wade, as United States Geological Survey 
Professional Paper 137. Current identifications of numerous small 
collections of recent and fossil crabs have occupied a considerable 
amount of Miss Rathbun’s time, in addition to the service she has 
rendered as editor of the section of Crustacea of Biological Abstracts, 
both in an editorial and abstracting capacity. The curator, Dr. 
Waldo L. Schmitt, spent the greater part of the year in the field 
as the Walter Rathbone Bacon scholar of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. Though his field work has consumed more time than originally 
contemplated, this has permitted examination of a greater range 
of territory than would have been possible otherwise. The assist- 
ant curator, Clarence R. Shoemaker, who during Doctor Schmitt's 
absence took over the curatorial duties of the division in a most 
satisfactory manner, was: left little time for scientific work. 
Nevertheless, work was continued on the Amphipods collected 
during the fisheries research project of the Biological Board of 
Canada in the Gulf of St. Lawrences during 1917. James O. Maloney, 
aid, in addition to undertaking numerous identifications for the 


‘Federal Horticultural Board, made a report on the isopods 


obtained by the Albatross Lower California expedition of 1911. 
Part 3 of the Rotifer Fauna of Wisconsin; A Revision of the 


Genera Lecane and Monostyla, was published during the year by 
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H. K. Harring, custodian of the Rotatoria, in collaboration with 
Frank J. Myers. Part 4, The Dicranophorinae, was completed dur- 
ing the year and is now in press. The study of the rotifers of Mount 
Desert Island was continued and some time spent in making collec- 
tions in the State of New Jersey. In addition, Mr. Harring has 
edited the section dealing with the Rotatoria, Gastrotricha, and 
Chaetognatha for Biological Abstracts. Determinations also have 
been made of a number of small collections for the Canadian. game 
and fisheries service and for the museum of the University of Michi- 
gan. Dr. Max Ellis, collaborator, is working on the extensive collec- 
tions of discodrilids that he has personally collected on several 
transcontinental automobile tours. Dr. Maynard H. Metcalf, col- 
laborator, has continued his studies on the opelinid parasites of 
South American frogs. 

upon the small shells dredged by the U. S. fisheries steamer Alba- 
tross between 1885 and 1886 in east American waters. He like- 
wise prepared descriptions of miscellaneous species for publication 
in the proceedings. The curator, Dr. Paul Bartsch, has about com- 
pleted a paper on the Philippine Naninidae; also a monograph on the 
West Indian land shells of the family Annulariidae. These two ef- 
forts have occupied all the time available for research. William B. 
Marshall, assistant curator, has identified specimens submitted by 
correspondents and distributed material into the study series. He has 
partially revised the foreign shells of the genera Bulimulus, Bulimi- 
nus and Bithynia, and has prepared a paper on “A new genus and 
two new species of South American fresh-water mussels,” which has 
been published by the Museum. He also prepared and submitted 
for publication papers on “New mollusks of the genus Corbicula 
from Uruguay and Brazil” and on “The Australian land shell 
Thersites bipartita and its allies.” 

The research work undertaken by the curator of Echinoderms, 


Austin H. Clark, during the year consisted mainly in a continuation 


of work on another part of his monograph of the recent crinoids. 
In addition, he began studies on the crinoids collected by the Austral- 
asian Antarctic expedition of 1910-1914, which were sent through the 


kindness of Sir Douglas Mawson, of the University, Adelaide, South 


Australia, and Prof. Clement Vaney, of the Université de Lyon, 
Lyon, France. All of the species represented in this collection have 
been identified. 

Dr. Frederick V. Coville, curator of plants, has continued his 
studies upon the breeding and culture of blueberries (V accinétwm) and 
other acid-soil plants. Dr. J. N. Rose, associate curator, has con- 
tinued studies of the leguminous families Caesalpiniaceae and the 
Mimosaceae jointly with Dr. N. L. Britton, director of the New York 
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Botanical Garden, with the object of preparing a monograph of the 
North American species. As heretofore, he has given much time to 
the Cactaceae and Crassulaceae groups, which he had previously 
treated monographically. Dr. William R. Maxon, associate curator, 
following his last trip of exploration in Jamaica, has begun the 
preparation of manuscript for a volume upon the ferns of that island. 
Mr. Paul C. Standley, associate curator, has given particular atten- 
. tion to the identification of Costa Rican material collected by him- 
these exceedingly rich collections. At the request of the Field Mu- 
seum of Natural History, he is engaged in preparing an enumeration 
of the plants of the Yucatan Peninsula, based largely upon the collec- 
tions of Dr. G. F. Gaumer. E. C. Leonard, aid, has continued his 
studies of the West Indian flora, particularly the plants of Hispan- 
iola, and has begun an investigation of the family Acanthaceae as 
represented in tropical America. E. P. Killip, aid, spent six months 
in field work in Colombia in connection with his study of the flora of 
that country, and at other times has given special attention to identi- 


specimens collected about the middle of last century, as well as iden- 
tifying a considerable amount of later material. The division of 


James L. Peters, of the Museum of Comparative Zoology, kindly ia 
bE determined a series of pigeon hawks for the Museum; Dr. C. k. | 
Hellmayr, of the Field Museum of Natural History, revised the Tt 
i identifications of various skins of Asiatic and tropical American tT 
it birds; Donald R. Dickey, Pasadena, Calif., did the same for a num- tf 
_ ber of Central American specimens; Dr. H. C. Oberholser identified | 
various birds in the Abbott Malayan collections and revised determi- tt 
it nations of certain North American birds in the Museum. Mr. Rem- | 
ington Kellogg, Bureau of Biological Survey, has been engaged upon | 
a study of the amphibians of Mexico, doing a large amount of | 
exceedingly valuable work in verifying the old Museum records of | 
- Dr. Frank H. Blanchard, Percy Viosca, jr.. Dr. Afranio do Amaral, T 
i Dr. BE. BR. Dunn, Dr. A. H. Wright, and J. W. Bailey. Prof. P. L. | 
TE Lesne, of the Paris Museum, kindly determined certain beetles be- Tt 
yy longing to the family Lyctidae. The arrangement of the collection . | 
y of beetles of the family Mordellidae has been greatly improved by Tt 
ih assistance rendered by Emil Liljeblad, of the Field Museum, in | 
it making identifications. R. W. Dawson, University of Minnesota, | 
i has cooperated in the identification of certain scarabaeid beetles 1 ‘ 
i  imtroduced into the United States. Dr. J. Gilbert Arrow, British § | 
‘| Museum of Natural History, on request, has rendered similar valuable | | 
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assistance in identifying beetles recently established in the United 
States. Dr. Alex. Petrunkevitch, Yale University, has kindly coop- 
erated in the identification of certain exotic spiders which have been 
received for determination, and Dr. Ralph V. Chamberlain, Uni- 
versity of Utah, has similarly identified a number of lots of Myri- 
apoda sent him. The curator of the division of marine invertebrates 
writes that no small part of the credit for the successful working of 
the division is due to the very important unofficial staff of collabora- 
ters who have kindly assisted by identifying material. The list 
includes the following: Dr. Henry B. Bigelow (Medusae, Oteno- 


de Laubenfels (Porifera) ; Prof. G. 8. Dodds (Fresh-water Entomo- 
straca); Prof. Max Ellis (Discodrilids); Dr. A. G. Huntsman 
(Ascidians) ; Dr. Chancey Juday (Cladocera, Crustacea) ; Mr. Frits 
Johansen (Fresh-water Entomostraca); Mr. T. Kaburaki (Turbel- 


in determining the salinity of 18 water samples obtained by Dr. 


the starfishes of the North ‘Pacific ini connestion with thé prepareticn 
of the second part of the monograph on the Asteroidea of the North 
Pacific which is now well on the road to completion. Dr: Hubert 
Lyman Clark, of the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, continued 
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Chamberlain (Annelids and Gephyrea); Dr: Henri Coutiére (Cran- 
t gonidae, Crustacea) ; Dr. Joseph A. Cushman (Foraminifera) ; M. W. ; 
tr laria) ; Dr. C. Dwight Marsh (Fresh-water Copepods); Dr. May- ; 
a nard M. Metcalf (Salpa, Pyrosoma, Protozoa); Dr. J. Percy Moore ; 
i (Leeches) ; Dr. Charles C. Nutting (Hydroids); Dr. Raymond C. 
ia Osborn (Bryozoa); Dr. Henry A. Pilsbry (Barnacles) ; Capt. F. A. 
a Potts (Rhizocephalids, Crustacea); Prof. Frank Smith (Earth- 
tT worms, fresh-water sponges) ; Miss Cafoline E. Stringer (‘Turbella- | 
Tt ria) ; Dr. W. M. Tattersall (Mysidacea, Crustacea); Dr. A.L. Tread- = - 

a well (Annelids); Dr. C. B. Wilson (Parasitic and free-swimming 

| marine Copepods); Dr. H. V. Wilson (Porifera). The generous oy 
assistance rendered by the Scripps Institute for Biological Research 
Tt The generous assistance accorded the curator of mollusks ‘by 
| Charles T. Simpson, of Little River, Fla., alluded to in last year’s _ 
a report, was continued during the year. Acknowledgment is made | 
Tt to Prof, T. D, A. Cockerell, University of Colorado, for the identifi- 

| cation of some slugs; also to Miss Phoebe Knappen, Cornell Uni- 
a versity, for the dissection of Cerions. his 
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United States. The loan of undetermined herbarium material to 
specialists in or out of Washington is usually of benefit to the 
Museum when returned with critical identifications. Names of spe- 
cialists who have rendered such service will be found mentioned later. 

Research of outside investigators aided by Musewm material.— 
The facilities for research afforded investigators, not members of the 
official staff of the Museum, have been utilized by a large number of 
students who have either come to the Museum to examine series of 


where. Many are the investigators who will testify to the impossi- 
aid afforded by the national collections. — 


Tagert, 
Childs Frick, of the American Museum of Natural History, spent 
severa! days in the division taking measurements of the skulls of 
zebras and certain antelopes. Dr. Dorothy H. Anderson, School of 
Medicine and Dentistry, Rochester, N. Y., studied certain points of 
the anatomy of a number of mammals that could only be obtained 
in this Museum. Dr. O. P. Hay, of the Carnegie Institute of Wash- 
ington, has made constant use of the osteological collection in con- 
nection with his work on fossil mammals. The members of the 
United States Biological Survey have had constant access to the 
collections. Mr. Donald Dickey compared specimens of Central 
American mammals. Dr. Paul B. Johnson, of Washington, dis- 
sected many of the mammals sent to the taxidermist shop from the 
Zoological Park, and gave valuable assistance in preparing speci- 
mens of soft parts for preservation in the study series. 
Miss Mary E. Laing, of California, spent much of the time between 


two popular books. on the subject. Miss Mary E. McClellan, assist- 
ant curator of ornithology and mammalogy at the California Acad- 
emy of Sciences, spent two weeks or more examining western United 
States birds for California records, comparing certain Mexican birds, 
and looking up other data. Mr. Donald R. Dickey, of Pasadena, 
Calif., spent several days studying and comparing Central American 
irda, view: te-determinitig's series? bird’ Galvedde: 
A. C, Bent, Taunton, Mass., spent three days at the end of March 
studying North American shore birds and their eggs in connection 
with his work on the life histories of North American birds of this 


mens, mainly Compositae, from South America and the western 
| 
| specimens of critical species and types of described forms or have _ 
| 
. The collection of mammals has been consulted frequently by Drs. 4 
Adolph H,. Schultz, Ernst Huber, and George P. Wislocki of Johns 
&§ and consulting publications in the sectional library while preparing tT 
| 
a 
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group. Prof. E. H. Forbush, Boston, Mass., examined woodpeckers, 
cuckoos, kingfishers, and flycatchers in connection with his work on 
the birds of Massachusetts. W. W. Bowen, New York City, exam- 
ined African weaver birds of the genus Lagonosticta and starlings 
of the genus Cinnyricinclus, and on afother visit examined the North 
African species of sand grouse. Herbert W. aan Cleveland, 
Ohio, studied various Alaskan birds and eggs. Dr. George Finlay 
Simmons, of the same place)! exasiinéd. certain ‘African species 


. Charles M, B. Cadwalader, Port Washington, Pa., examined species 


of teal and widgeon from North America and Europe; Dr. Walter 
Koelz, of Michigan, studied gyrfalcons, longspurs, and other species 
from northern America. J. R. Pemberton, Beverly Hills, Calif., 
inspected certain eggs in the North American series, and Ernest G. 
Holt, Montgomery, Ala., examined martins of the genus Progne. 

Mr. Remington Kellogg, of the United States Biological Survey, 
has had a table in the division of reptiles for the continuation of his 
work on Museum amphibians, and a similar privilege was extended 
toward the end of the year to Dr. Hugh M. Smith for his Siamese 
studies. Various distinguished herpetologists have visited the divi- 
sion at intervals, examining material bearing on their investigations, 
among them Dr. Frank N. Blanchard, Percy Vioseca, jr., Dr. E. R. 
Dunn, Dr. A. H. Wright, and J. W. Bailey. 

The collections in the division of fishes were visited by a number 
of specialists examining material in connection with their scientific 
work, namely, Dr. Carl L. Hubbs, Museum of Zoology, University 
of Michigan; W. C. Kendall and 8. F. Hildebrand, of the United 
States Bureau of Fisheries; and H. W. Fowler, Academy of Natural 
Seiences, Philadelphia. 

In the division of insects the officials of the Bureau of Entomology 
had constant access to the collections, R. A. St. George, S. E. Crumb, 
E. V. Walter, and Dr. J. W. Folsam being especially mentioned as 
having spent considerable time there. A large number of other 
entomologists made use of its facilities throughout visits which often 
extended over a considerable time. Dr. H. Prell, of Dresden, Ger- 
many, spent some time in the division; H. C. Fall, , Mass., 
during two trips to Washington was materially sided by the study 
of types of species described by the late Colonel Casey, and later 
published notes on some of the species; C. H. Curran, entomological 
branch, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, Canada, spent two 
weeks in the Museum in the study of muscoid flies; Dr. Karl Jordan, 
of Tring Museum, England, for about a month studied types of fleas 
in the collection, in completing a comprehensive monograph of the 
fleas of the world; Dr. J. M. Swaine, Ottawa, Canada, with his co- 
worker, Ralph Hopping, spent about 10 days studying the collection 
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and examined type specimens in the Casey collection; Frank Mason, 
of Philadelphia, was occupied for a day with the Cerambycids in the 
same collection; Dr. Foster H. Benjamin, Decatur, Ill, has been 
aided in his investigations by study of types in the collection of 
Lepidoptera; Dr. H. B. Hungerford, of the University of Kansas, 
spent some time examining types chiefly in connection with his re- 
port.on aquatic Hemiptera collected for the Museum by the Mulford 
Biological Expedition; Dr. E. D. Ball, of Sanford, Fla., spent some 
time at the Museum on two different occasions studying types of leaf 
hoppers; Dr. H. L. Dozier, Newark, Del., was materially aided in 
his investigations on Hemiptera by examining specimens; Dr. J. B. 
Parker, of Catholic University, Washington, D. C., has continued 
studies on the wasps of the subfamily Bembecinae, averaging more 
than one day a week at the Museum, and has completed a synoptic 
review of the genera with descriptions of new species; Robert M. 
Fouts, Washington, D. C., has continued to use the collection in study- 
ing parasites belonging to the superfamily Serphoidea; C. Howard 
Curran, in charge of Diptera in the National Museum of Canada, at 
Ottawa, spent two weeks in Washington studying the collection of 
muscoid flies; E. T. Creeson, jr., Philadelphia, spent a day at the 
Museum: studying Diptera; Dr. William A. Hoffman, School of 
Tropical Medicine, Porto Rico, spent some time at the Museum in 
the study of bloodsucking diptera; Dr. A. Avinoff, director of the 
Caxnegic. Museum, Pittsburgh, was sided in his. investigations by 
study of material; Melville B. Grosvenor, of the editorial staff of the 
National Geographic Magazine, was aided in obtaining photographs 
of butterflies and moths to illustrate an article which appeared 
recently in that publication, two photographers of the staff of the 
National Geographic Society working for several weeks under the 
direction of the custodian, Dr. H. G. Dyar, and obtaining material 
for 16 plates in full color; J. E. Walters, of the Federal Horticultural 
Board, has continued to work on the Thysanoptera. 

Among the visitors of the division of marine invertebrates during 


the year are the following: Dr. J. A. Cushman, specialist on Forami-. 


nifera; M. W. de Laubenfels, who spent some time consulting litera- 
ture and examining Pacific sponges; Dr. Charles J. Fish, director of 


the Buffalo Museum of Natural History and specialist on marine. 


plankton; Gordon E. Gates, of Rangoon, Burma, specialist on earth- 
worms; Dr. C; Dwight Marsh, specialist on fresh-water Copepods; 
Drs, Stillman Wright and. Arthur Willey, who have recently de- 
scribed a number of fresh-water copepods and presented the types to 
the, National Museum; Dr. Deogracias. V. Villadolid, professor of 
zoology, College of Agriculture, University of the Philippines, who 
is particularly interested in the Philippine marine life; Dr. Arata 
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Terao, professor of zoology in the Imperial Fisheries Institute, 
Tokyo, an ardent student of crustaceans; and Dr. C, B. Wilson, spe- 
cialist in parasitic and free-swimming marine Copepods. Dr, H. C. 
Kellers, United States Navy, paid a visit to the division before sailing 
for Nicaragua, where he expects to secure further collections for the 
Museum. Capt. Robert A. Bartlett, who recently returned from the 
Putnam Greenland expedition and donated a number of specimens to 
the national collections, also visited the division before joining the 
second Putnam expedition in Baffin Land. Laboratory facilities 
were afforded Dr. Theodore Mortensen and Miss Elizabeth Deich- 
mann, for study of collections in the division of Echinoderms. 

The collection of recent mollusks have been freely consulted by 
Drs. Wendell C. Mansfield, W. P. Woodring, C. W. Cooke, and Julia 
Gardner, members of the staff of the Geological Survey, who have had 
constant use of specimens for comparative purposes. Miss Harriett 
Bundick is continuing on the Philippine Epitoniidae; Mrs, Mary 
Quick Bowman has finished dissecting 100 hybrid Cerions for Doctor 
Bartsch; Miss Elizabeth Parker is working on a correlation of the 
shell with the radula of the family Neritidae; Miss Lucy Reardon has 


- completed her anatomic studies of certain fresh-water mussels; while 


Messrs. Irving Erschler, John Borelli, Samuel Koronefsky, and Miss 
Blanche Cullen have been working on radula of West Indian and 
Philippine mollusks. 

The following individuals have spent varying lengths of time, rang- 
ing from a few hours to weeks in the division of mollusks, examining 
and studying material; Dr. Rollin H. Stevens, Detroit, Mich.; Mr. 
and Mrs. Lewis B; Stillwell, Princeton, N. J.; Mrs. Howard Roberts 
Bliss, Long Island, N. Y.; Frederick Morris Reed, Riverside, Calif.;. 
Charles H. Brodin, Detroit, Mich.; Dr. Thontas L. Southworth, New 
York City; Curtis A. Perry, Bridgeport, Conn:; Mrs. Albert Willis: 


‘Th. Mortensen, af the, Zoological. Museum, Copenhagen, Dan- 
palage yh month in the division of Echinoderms, studying sea 
sides the family Cidaridae in conuection with the preparation 
ograph on the Echinoidea on which he is now engaged; Dr. 
in work on the holothurians. 

Among the many out-of-town botanists who have visited the. 
National Herbarium in connection with special studies are the follow- 
ing, with mention. of their projects: Prof. B, C. Tharp, University 
of Texas (vegetation of Texas) ; 
California (Compositae of the western United States) ; Dr . F. W. 


. William G. Mazyck, Charleston, S. C.; Mrs, L. M. Perry, Asheville, ; 
ra- | 
tor of 
epods; 
lyde 
sor of 
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Pennell, Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia (Scrophu- 
lariaceae of South America) ; Carl Epling, University of California, 
southern branch (plants of the Northwestern States); Dr. Frank 
D. Kern, Pennsylvania State College (rusts of West Indian plants) ; 
E. B. Bartram, Bushkill, Pa. (mosses of the southwestern United 
States) ; Prof. Le Roy Abrams, Stanford University (several families 
of plants in connection with the preparation of manuscript for 
volume 2 of the Illustrated Flora of the Pacific Coast); Dr. M. O. 
Malte, National Herbarium of Canada, Ottawa (grasses of Canada) ; 
Albert W. Steward, University of Nanking (flora of China, especi- 
ally grasses); Dr. Ryozo Kanehira, Government Research Institute, 
Formosa (flora of the South American Andes); Dr. John Briquet, 
director of the Delessert Herbarium and of the Botanical Garden, 
Geneva, Switzerland (grasses and herbarium management) ; Lyman 
B. Smith, Gray Herbarium of Harvard University (tropical Ameri- 
can Bromeliacea); C. W. Powell, Balboa, Canal Zone (orchids) ; 
Prof. Harold St. John, Washington State College (certain groups 
of North American aquatic plants); T. A. Sprague, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew (tropical American species of Dilleniaceae) ; Dr. J. K. 
Small, New York Botanical Garden (flora of the southeastern United — 
States) ; and W. E. Manning, Cornell University (Juglandaceae). _ 

Much material, in many instances large collections, has been sent 
out to investigators not residing in Washington to assist in their 
researches. The importance of this service may be seen from the 
following list, which embraces the more important loans sent out. 
From the division of mammals to the Western Reserve University, 
school of medicine, anatomical laboratory, 2 complete gorilla skele- 
tons for use by Dr. W. L. Straus, jr., in a study of the differences 
between ‘the skelétons of the ‘mountain and plain gorillas; Colorado 
Museum of Natural History, Denver, 4 skulls of Virginia deer; Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, 1 beaver skull and a young beaver in alcohol; 
American Museum of Natural History, New York, alcoholic bats for 
examination of the stomach contents by Dr. G. G. Goodwin, and the 
pelvic bones of a whale for study by Dr. F. A. Lucas; Museum of 
Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, Calif., 542 specimens of weasels for 
E. Raymond Hall; Museum of Comparative Zoology, for G. M. 
Allen, 4 bats for study in connection with a monograph of the Ameri- 
can species of Myotis, and 1 Chinese rabbit; British Museum of 
Natural History, London, a skin and skull of Marmosa impavida for 
study by Oldfield Thomas. Institutions and individuals borrowed 
a total of 393 specimens of birds during the year, as follows: The 
American Museum of Natural History, for Dr. Frank M. Chapman 
and W. W. Bowen; British Museum of Natural History, for W. L. 


Sclater; Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, for W. E. Clyde Todd; Field 
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Museum of Natural History, Chicago, 56 specimens of birds to assist 
Dr. C. E. Hellmayr in studies of Asiatic and South American birds, 
and 15 skins of parrots and warblers from the Isle of Pines and Swan 
Island for Pierce Brodkorb; Museum of Comparative Zoology, 31 
skins for Outram Bangs and James L. Peters; Museum of Vertebrate 
Zoology, Berkeley, skulls and sterna of fox sparrows for Jean Lins- 
dale, and 12 skins for Dr. Joseph Grinnell; Raffles Museum, Singa- 
pore, 9 fiycatchers of the genus Cyornis, for the use of C. Boden 
Klose; University of Kansas Museum of Birds and Mammals, 27 
skeletons of woodpeckers for the use of W. H. Burt; Zoological 
Museum, Tring, England, 9 rooki. from 
China, to enable Lord Rothschild to make comparisons with a related 
species; Donald R, Dickey, Pasadena, Calif; Dr. E. L. Furlong, Uni- 
versity of California; Ira N. Gabrielson, Portland, Oreg.; Arthur T. 
Wayne, Mount Pleasant, S.C. Specimens of reptiles and amphibians 
were borrowed by Miss Olive Griffith Northampton, Mass. ; 
Dr, Thomas Barbour and J. W. Bailey, Museum of Comparative 
Zoology, Cambridge, Mass.; Dr. T. D. A. Cockerell, University of 
Colorado; C. E. Burt, Manhatten, Kans.; Dr. E. R. Dunn, Northamp- 
ton, Mass.; Dr. F. N. Blanchard, Ann Arbor, Mich.; L. M. Klauber, 
San Diego, Calif.; and Dr. A. do Amaral, Glenolden, Pa. A specimen 
of Raia granulate was loaned to W. C, Schroeder, United States 
Bureau of Fisheries. 

Entomological material was loaned to a large number of institu- 
tions and investigators to aid in their studies. There has been very 
little call for the loan of marine invertebrates this year, only two 
having been made to the New York Zoological Society. Dr. H. A. 
Pilsbry, Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, and Dr. 
Frank C. Baker, University of Illinois, borrowed some mollusks. 
Holothurians of the family Psolidae were sent to the Museum of 
Comparative Zoélogy for study by Miss Deichmann. Some speci- 
mens of the starfish Ctenodiscus procurator were sent to Copenhagen 
for study by Mr, Ingvald Lieberkind in connection with his work on 

genus. Five specimens of the sand dollar (Zchinarachnius 
parma) from Alaska and a number of sea urchins were sent to Dr. 
Th. Mortensen for detailed study in connection with material in the 
Zoological Museum at Copenhagen. Two four-rayed sea urchins 
were sent to Prof. Robert T. Jackson for study in connection with 
ths on abnormal echinoids. 
researches of many outside investigators have been facilitated 
the loan of mounted specimens from the National Herbarium. 
hus, 45 lots of material, aggregating 1,251 specimens, have been lent 
during the year to 13 investigators in the Department of Agriculture, 
chiefly in the Bureau of Plant Industry. The material lent for 
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study to institutions or to individuals outside of Washington con- 
sists of 98 lots aggregating 6,693 specimens. Tlie more important 
sendings are as follows: University of California, 1,166 specimens; 
Edwin B. Bartram, Bushkill, Pa., 805 specimens; Gray Herbarium, 
Harvard University, 788 specimens; University of Illinois, 741 speci- 
mens; G. K. Merrill; Rockland, Me., 620 specimens; Botanical Gar- 
den and Museum, Berlin-Dahlem, Germany, 613 specimens of 
Meibomia; University of Wyoming, 467 specimens of Oreocarya; 
New York Botanical Garden, 355 specimens; Missouri Botanical 
Garden, 174 specimens; Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, England, 130 
Botrychium. 


mary of the multifarious questions and problems submitted to the 
staff for answer and solution, which constitute a considerable part 
of the service rendered to the public in general as well as to several 
important Government branches, and which occupied no small por- 
tion of the time of the force. Many of these inquiries are of consid- 
erable importance and demand the closest attention. Others while 
apparently trivial, yet may cause time-consuming search for reply 
both circumstantial and courteous. The following is a brief sum- 
mary of some of the more important. 

In the division of mammals in addition to assistance rendered to 
outsiders doing research work there and the usual miscellaneous in- 
quiries detailed reports were made on a total of 30 lots, including 
about 140 specimens in all. In the division of birds, information 
and other cooperation was given to the members of the Biological 
Survey who had occasion to prosecute work in the division; some 
identifications were furnished the National Zoological Park and the 
Bureau of Standards; specimens were identified for the Zoological 
Museum, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; Kent Scientific 
Museum, Grand Rapids, Mich.; California Academy of Sciences, 
San Francisco; Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, Calif.; 
Everhart Museum, Scranton, Pa. Bone material, fossil or recent, 
was determined for the Natural History Museum, San Diego, Calif. ; 
American Museum of Natural History, New York; Colorado 
Museum of Natural History, Denver. Other assistance was given 
to individuals as to A. C. Bent on the manuscript of one volume and 
proof of another of his “ Life histories of North American birds”; 
G. M. Mathews on proof of part 1 of the Systema Avium dealing 
with the birds of the East Indies, Australia, and the Pacific Islands; 
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a group of Philippine birds; 16 or more lots of birds and bones from 
as many institutions and individuals were received and reported on 
during the year. In the division of reptiles, Miss Cochran has 
identified a number of lizards and frogs taken by the Federal Horti- 


- cultural Board at points of entry for foreign plants. A considerable 


number of letters from individuals relating to herpetological matters — 
have been answered and written reports madg-on many separate lots 
of material received for identification. Assistance by members of the 
staff of the division of fishes has been rendered to various members 
of the staff of the Bureau of Fisheries in the identification of mate- 
rial; and a number of lots of fishes received from the International 
Health Board, New York City, were named and a duplicate series 
returned. These were, for the most part, fishes which feed on the 
larvae of insects injurious to health. Fighteen lots of fishes were 
received for determination, mostly of minor importance. 

The the dixisten en: tegen 
ized is the identification of material for the Bureau of Entomology. 
As indicative of this work during the year there have been received 
for report by the section of Hymenoptera 508 lots, and in Diptera 
1,804 lots. A great deal of the material above referred to comes from 
other bureaus, as the Federal Horticultural Board, as well as experi-~ 
ment stations scattered throughout the country. The work is of 
necessity largely handled through the staff of the Bureau of Ento- 
mology. The division has identified much material for institutions 
and individual entomologists. 

for; information and, determinations of animals falling within the 
scope of the division of marine invertebrates. By far the greatest 
demand upon the division has been by the Federal Horticultural 
Board for the identification of invertebrates found on plant impor- 
tations, Twenty-two lots, comprising 112 specimens, were named for 
the board. Similar services have been rendered the Bureau of Fish- 
eries, the United States Department of Commerce, the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, the Bureau of Entomology, the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and the United States Geological Sur- 
vey. For other museums, scientific and related institutions, numerous 
identifications were made directly or were arranged through the 
many specialists with whom the division is in constant touch. As- 
sistance was also rendered in the shape of reports prepared on col- 
ance was likewise rendered to the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York City; the Australian Museum, Sydney, Australia; 
and the Museo Paulista, Sao Paulo, Brazil. Considerable assistance 
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was given to university students and professors with regard to re- 
search and thesis work, either in the form of pertinent references or 
information, or, as more often is the case, by furnishing authorita- 
tive identifications of the material upon which their studies are 
based. A detailed account of these activities would fill several pages. 
For private individuals and firms 24 lots, including 322 specimens, 
have been determined. The number of lots of material received for 
identification during the year totals 117, necessitating more than 1,500 
The division of Mollusks has determined for the Federal Horti- 
cultural Board 29 lots of various organisms which have adventi- 


- tiously been imported with plant stock to indicate whether these 


were dangerous to agricultural pursuits. In all, 1,429 lots of mate- 
rial have been received for identification. The assistance rendered 
by the curator of Echinoderms to outside organizations and individ- 
uals, beyond the usual correspondence, consisted in identifying 52 
lots of material received for that purpose during the year. 

A large number of inquiries has come concerning herbarium 
management and such matters as plant distribution, the selection of 
helpful botanical literature and the economic uses of plants, but 
the great majority handled relate to the identification of botanical 
material, some shipments containing hundreds or even thousands of 
specimens. In accordance with the traditional policy and spirit of 
the Institution, every effort is made to accede promptly to all requests 
for assistance. In particular the work of identification has grown 
steadily in recent years. During the year just closed a total of 300 | 
lots of plants consisting of 14,107 specimens were examined, the 
identifications in all cases being furnished to the senders. The 
material thus reported upon was chiefly American, and came not 
only from private individuals, but from various governmental and 
educational agencies in the West Indies, Mexico, Central America, 
South America, and Europe, as also from several State experiment 
stations and bureaus in the Department of Agriculture. Special 
mention should be made of one large lot of Mexican and Central 
American flowering plants collected long ago by Liebman and 
Oersted, which was forwarded by the Botanical Museum of Copen- 
hagen for identification, and of several lots, chiefly Central American 
trees, received similarly from the Yale School of Forestry. ‘These 
collections contained many species new not only to the National 
Herbarium but to science. Further help has been extended by Mr. 
Standley in furnishing abstracts of botanical papers for publication 
in Botanical Abstracts, and by Dr. J. N. 
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_ Large collections of mollusks and other marine invertebrates from 
the eastern Atlantic north of Cape Hatteras, originally gathered by 
the United States Commission of Fisheries and since transferred to 
the Museum, had been intrusted to the custody of Prof. A. E. Verrill 
of the Peabody Museum, Yale University, for report. In 1907, that 
portion which had been identified up to that time was shipped to the 
Museum, the rest remaining at the Peabody Museum in Professor 
Verrill’s care. After his death on December 10, 1926, the Museum 
was informed by the authorities of Yale University that the col- 
lections, which in the meanwhile had been moved several times into 
différent buildings, were at its disposal. Dr. J. E. Benedict, assistant 
curator, who packed and invoiced the collections in 1907, was, there- 
fore, sent to New Haven where he spent five days in searching out 
the material belonging to the National Museum and packing what 
could be found. Since his return to Washington he has checked 
systematically the material received with the records, a slow and 
difficult task which is still unfinished. Lack of funds for the purpose 
have prevented travel by Museum employees for the purpose of 
attending scientific meetings or visiting other museums or libraries 
for the purpose of studying specimens, literature or methods, except 
at personal or other outside expense. It goes without saying that 
under such circumstances presonal contact between the staff and 
specialists of other institutions has been more restricted than is 
desirable. 

The curator of mammals, Gerrit S. Miller, spent two days at the 
American Museum of Natural History and one at the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology. Dr. A. Wetmore and Dr. C. W. Richmond 
visited the National Museum of Canada in Ottawa during October 
and examined fossil and modern bird material there on the occasion 
of the annual meeting of the American Ornithologists’ Union. 
Doctor Wetmore also spent some time in the ornithological library 
at McGill University in Montreal. B. A. Bean, assistant curator 
of fishes, visited the Academy of Sciences in Philadelphia upon 
several occasions to confer with Dr. H. W. Fowler upon the report 
on the fishes of the Philippine Islands. During one of these visits 
he assisted Doctor Fowler in selecting specimens from Hawaii and 
neighboring islands mentioned under the year’s accessions. Dr. 
Paul Bartsch was detailed to serve as expert witness in a case against - 
the United States Shipping Board for losses sustained in the ship- 
ment of a cargo of mahogany timber from Africa to Boston. W. L. 
Brown and C. R. Aschemeier, of the taxidermist force, visited New 
York during the autumn for the purpose of studying technique 
for making rockwork accessories in connection with the group of 
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Rocky Mountain sheep, noted elsewhere in this report. From July 
8 to 10, 1926, Austin H. Clark, curator of echinoderms, attended a 
meeting in Denver of the advisory committee on source bed studies 
of the American Petroleum Institute, acting in cooperation with the 
National Research Council. From December 26, 1926, to January 
1, 1927, he was in Philadelphia attending the meetings of the Amer- 
‘Association fdr the Advancement of Science as an Oficial dele- 
gate from the Smithsonian Institution and also as news manager for 
the association. Mrs. Agnes Chase, associate botanist in the grass 
herbarium, spent about two months in Europe studying the type 
specimens of certain American grasses in the herbaria at Berli 
Paris, Geneva, and Vienna. Dr. J. N. Rose, associate curator 
rg spent several weeks in studying leguminous plants at the 
ray Herbarium and the New York Botanical Garden, in connection 
with joint monographic work with Dr. N. L. Britton, previously 
mentioned. A number of the honorary custodians, members of the 
staff of the Bureau of Entomology, visited various institutions on 
work directly beneficial to the Museum as follows: Dr. E. A. Chapin 
visited the collections of the Academy of Natural Sciences in Phila- 
delphia and the American Museum of Natural History, New York, 
comparing specimens with the types housed in these institutions. 
H. 8. Barber went to Mount Vernon, N. Y., at the expense of the 
Bureau of Entomology, and brought back to Wiadhingtonl the exten- 
sive collection of water beetles given to the Museum by John D. 
Sherman, jr. In the month of June Doctor Chapin went to Spring- 
field, Mass., to arrange for the packing and shipping of the insect 
collection of Dr. George Dimmock. Doctor Dimmock had expressed 
a desire to deposit in the National Museum his extensive collection 
of adult and immature stages with his notes on their rearing. This 
collection will come to the Museum early in the next fiscal year. 
A. N. Caudell, Dr. H. E. Ewing, S. A. Rohwer, and Dr. J. M. 
Aldrich attended the meetings of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science which were held in Philadelphia. During 
the year S. A. Rohwer examined types in the Academy of Natural 
History, and Mr. Cushman spent a week in Philadelphia compar- 
in the Academy of Natural Sciences. , 


institutions aggregated 1,187 specimens, of which 596 consisted of 
mollusks in four prepared sets, and 219 of fishes, also in four sets, _ 
Exchanges to the number of 23,363 were sent out, of which 1,232 


were zoological specimens. Of the 22,131 plants thus distributed, 
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exchanges comprising lots of 1,000 specimens and over were sent to 
the Arnold Arboretum, Gray Herbarium, New York Botanical Gar- 
den, and the Natural History Museum at Vienna, Austria; the others 
were distributed to 126 correspondents and institutions. 


The number of specimens, including duplicates, as far as it has 
been ascertained by count and subsequent estimate, or by estimate 
alone, now exceeds 7,700,000. The total number is probably much 
greater, since several collections, such as the corals, have not been 
included in the estimates, nor does the number of plants given below 
include unmounted material or the lower cryptogams. 
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REPORT ON THE DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY 
By Georcs P. Head Curator 


“The year has been one of unprecedented activity and prosperity 
in this department. This is due mainly to the acquisition of two 
large mineral collections with accompanying endowments, noted 
later, a collection made by Dr. W. F. Foshag in Mexico, and im- 
portant additions to the paleontological collections obtained mainly 
through efforts of members of the staff. 

Exploratory work was largely cooperative, or undertaken at per- 
sonal expense, but was highly beneficial not only to the collections, 
but in establishing relations with active workers elsewhere, and in 
presenting an opportunity to study field prospects, collections, and 

ACCESSIONS 

Although the number of accessions is less, the total of specimens 
and their gvalue are overwhelmingly greater than last year when 
221 accessions with a total of 45,895 specimens were recorded. T™ 


Accessions 


Of primary importance are the Washington A. Roebling and‘ 
Frederick A. Canfield mineral collections. The first mentioned, the 
gift of Mr. John A. Roebling, placed in the Museum one of the best 
known and most complete private collections of minerals in exist- 
ence. Comprised of approximately 16,000 specimens it embraces 
almost the entire number of known mineral species, and contains 
much valuable material for exhibition. It is in its completeness, 
however, that its scientific value lies, and it is a distinct gratifica- 
tion that Mr. Roebling recognized the benefit to science in placing 
these rare specimens in the National Museum, where after their final 
installation they will be accessible to all accredited students. Mr. 
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Roebling further provided for keeping the collection up to its pres- 
ent standard by an endowment of $150,000, through which several 
unusual specimens already have been added to both exhibition and 
study series. From a fund previously deposited by Colonel Roeb- 
ling several exceptional specimens were secured, notably one of 
purpurite and some rare Franklin Furnace minerals. 

On July 27, 1926, notification was received of the bequest to the 
Institution by Frederick A. Canfield, of Dover, N. J., of his min- 
po mee of upward of 9,000 specimens, with an endowment 
Army Although this collection had long been known to our 

tors, the bequest came as a pleasing surprise, no intimation hav- 
ing been received that Mr. Canfield had considered the Smithsonian 
as a depository. ‘The collection is notable for its fine examples of 
Franklin Furnace, N. J., minerals, although containing also series 
of Bolivian eilver compounds; complete suites of various rare min- 
erals from localities now unavailable, and which are now therefore 
almost priceless, and many rare and beautiful showy specimens for 
exhibition purposes. The collection had been completely catalogued 
_ by Mr. Canfield, and the beauty and value of many of the specimens 
have been emphasized by the long hours spent by him in removing 
the matrix from the crystal groups. 

Th’ cooperation with Harvard University, Dr. W. F. Foshag, dur- 
ing & summer's field work, was enabled to secure an exéeptionally 
fine lot of minerals and ores from the mining regions of northern 
Mexico. Groups and clusters of mammoth gypsum crystals from 
caves in Naica are the outstanding exhibition minerals of this collec- 
tion. These are supplemented by wulfenites, pyromorphites, des- 


cloizites, pyrrhotites, spurrites—some of exceptional nom 


series of ores representative of the mines visited. 


The existing series of radium ores and radioactive minerals was 


- materially increased by the transfer of materials purchased for the 
Sesquicentennial Exposition in Philadelphia. Varieties of the ores 
from the Belgian Congo are worthy of especial note. The national 
-collections are now exceptionally rich in these interesting minerals. 

Incidental to the head curator’s visit to. Europe during the sun- 
mer of 1926, an unusual opportunity was offered to secure many 
objects of interest for the gem collection, through the Chamberlain 


fund, These included carved objects and cut gems of which par- 


ticular mention should be made of two beryls, one pink (morganite) 
and one green-yellow (“heliodor”); a kunzite from Madagascar ; 

a peridot; beads of the different varieties of quartz; and a series 
of synthetic rubies and sapphires. The carved objects are of lapis- 
lazuli, serpentine, agate, and others. Of other acquisitions through 
mond crystals in the matrix, estimated to weigh 6 and 7 carats. 
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‘and tourmaline; a natural crystal and: a cut stone of yellow spodu- 
mene; ntsinge.of beads of Baltic 
‘are all worthy of mote. to 
gf collectieisi of -Brexilian 
gem» minerals in: rough’ and. cut» form,-presérited by Capt. Hugh 


of Portland: DO! 
plied geology was as usual ithe United States Geologicai Survey, nine 
\sets'of rocks and ores illustrative of published reports being among 
the transfers..-Of-exhibition value are’ white crystalline masses of 
cerussite, one weighing upward of 40 pounds, donated by the West 
Toledo Mining Go., of Alta, Utah, through Victor C. Heikes, to whom 
we are constanly indebted for his watchfulness in securing valuable 
material which is brought to his notice. A 410-pound mass of sphal- 
\erite coated with chalcopyrite crystals; and a mass of crystallized 
the (Geological Survey ‘of the Union of South Africa presented e 
‘series of: ores with associated rocks and minerals from the new South 
“Afnieah platinum deposits; and the Geological: Survey of Great 
\a:mass\of English chalk with its included flints. | mys 
Additions to the meteorite collection have been large in point of 
numbers owing to the acquisition of those of the Canfield and Roeb- 
collections, and though to a considerable extent duplicating 
-what we already have, are in ‘several ‘cases! worthy of note. Of 
primary importance are two complete individual irons weighing, 
the: Wallapaii Indian Reservation of Arizona,’ both credited to the 
Roebling fund. It !was' through the kindly intervention of Supt. 
William A. Light, of the agency, and Indian Commissioner Charles 
A. !Burke ‘that the latter: was ‘secured. A’ 21,250-gram iron from 
‘Bolivia in the Canfield collection should be noted and in the Roebling 
collection were the following: A 250-gram slice of the Ensisheim, 
Alsace, 14985 two the Staanton, 


tions 
Tex., a complete indi- 
vidual stone, weighing 900 grams of the Homestead fall; and others 
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from: various sourees, ‘weighing from 5 to1,000 grams, Through 
exchanges there were obtained: an’-86-gtam slice of the stone of 
‘Suptihee, India;: beautifully complete example of ‘the Hessle, 
senting approximately one-half of a stone .seen to fall during -the 

‘past: yedr!near:Flerence, Williamson County, ‘Tex. The: total num- 
ber! of additions. has been of ate new to the 


(db land Yenosibie containing approxi- 


mately 100,000 specimens, presented by Ferdinand @anu} of Versailles, 
France, constitutes ‘the most important accession -of the! year in! the 
division of stratigraphic paleontology: This material is. of value! in 
sthat: it contains, in’ addition to! a large series*of accurately labeled 
‘French fossils,:quantities of washings ‘with! microfossils from’ many 
velassic localities of western Europe, and a great number of European 
post~Paleozbic corals which hitherto/have been représented in the 'Na- 
tional: Museum by a very few species. The division’ has been fortu- 
-nate also in sécuring, through personal efforts of members of’ the 
countriés. 
Collections made in ‘the field by of:the stalfiot tlie-division 
were as follows: Bassler collected over 5,000:specimens in 
(Germany and France; €. ‘EB. ‘Ressér Erwin Pohl secured 800 
from Devonian:and Carboniferous, 500 from the Canadian, and»,000 
‘from the Cambrian rocks of Utah and; Montana ;.and! Mr. Pohl} in 
ithe ¢ouwse’ of field work in western New. York and Ontarie, obtained 
‘Rathbun examined all important collections fromthe Pacific slops:of 
‘North; America, and from these obtained for thé Museum numerous 
.types and other studied material. Twelve accessions: record dona- 
‘tions by Stanford )University, the California: Acadeniy, of Sciences, 
‘Peabody. Museum,of Yale. University, University bf ‘Washitigton, 
University. of, Oregon, and others,» Additional thatérial which lids 
added appreciably. to) the value of the collections consists of Carbon- 
iferous Ostracoda and Foraminifera, from, Oklahoma, presented by 
H. Harlton, of Tulsa; and Devonian forms from Iowa describe 
‘by. B.\H. Vaupel and an exchange ‘with Schlemmer, 
‘both of Cincinnati, added about, 1,500: excellently, preserved: Silurian 
_fossils/froni’a ‘newly discovered locality in southwesterri Ohio. Men- 
‘tion may also bé:imade of Carboniferous fossils frdm Missouri, pre- 
sented by: Frank T, Ransom, Greenwood, Mo.;.a large slab illustrat 
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ing ‘the Ordovician-Devonian unconformity in Alabama, by. Dr. 
Walter B. Jones, University of Alabama; Middle. Oambtian -and, 
Banter Qtdovician fobails Beckwith, Delta, 
Utah; and small but important: collections! from the Cambrian. of: 
New York and Missouri, presented respectively by Dr. ba gahachnctaes 
Dayton, Ohio; and. Prof. Josish Bridge, Rolls, 
Cambrian fossils ‘from Utah and the Grand Canyoni, Ariz., and 72 
South Carolina.. lo betamob 
Of the eleven exchanque received by thie 
worthy was that from Williams College, comprising 1,060 inverte- 
brates from the Devonian of Wisconsin, and including many’types 
and original drawings. From Ward’s Natural Science | Hstablish-, 
ment. were obtained 5,000. fossils from various European Paledzoic 
southern Germany, 250 invertebrates from the Warsaw and: Kiiob-, 
stone groups of Indiana, and a Jurassic: ammonite from Wyoming. 
From-the New York State Museum was acquired a large collection of 
European Foraminifera and Ostracoda, valuable for consultation and) 
study. Purchases were limited to a single specimen, a fossil squid of 
great rarity from Kansas. (TALIAT 
The accessions in paleobotany include 187 Mesoaoie Cenogaic 
plants from Sweden, forwarded as the first of a _ Proposed séries of 
exchanges whereby the National Museum will receive post- Paléodaic’ 
| from Europe and ‘Asia now under study at ; the Riksmusewi at 
holm. . A large. exhibition slab of. the rimitive fossil od 
oz0om, obtained and presented by E. and D: ‘Miser, 
dalsobe mentioned, 
first. importance among the accessions of toast? ‘is the 
material exhibited at the Sesquicentennial Exposition, consisting. 
t fish, turtle, and lizard skeletal remains from the Niobrara’ Uppe: 
retaceous chalk of western Kansas. Especially noteworthy are the 
of a large fish (Portheus molossus) 12 feet in 
having the partially digested skele ton 
abdominal cayity; three large marine 
with a painted restoration; and two skele- 
ns "of the marine lizard Platecarpus coryphaeus, which sufficien 
upplement one another as to make feasible their combination into: 
a single mount. Additional material from the same locality, acquired 
‘purchase, gives to the Museum a very adequate representation of 
is interesting marine fauna. 
far the most important’ ‘material ‘acquired is 
partial skeleton of a large mammoth, the bones of which were uncoy 


coufse of excavations by the Venice Co. af Flo Mlotida, 
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who assumed practically all the expense of recovery. The preserved. 
parts include nearly complete lower jaws, both upper molars, parts.of 
a fore and hind foot, and other fragmentary. pieces. m ben pda 
through the generosity, of Mi H. Brown, of Lander, Wyo., and W..W. 
McPherson, Lubbock, Tex.; Dr. C..N. Fenner, of ithe Carnegie Lnsti- 
tution of Washington, presented a reptile! found .in New, Jersey 
which: proves:to be a form new to science; ‘and G, Sternberg. 
donated remains of Hesperornis and Jchthyornis, a 
rarest of fossil birds. ih? edi 
sectired by Dr. A: a lower jaw of a new species 
of marten from the Miocene of Moiitana, gift.of C. A: Kinsey; casts. 
of the lower jaws of the mastodon Trilophodon, angustidens, the 
original of which is in the museum at Lyon, France, and.of the type 
of Thestelosaurus warreni, Canadian dinosaur, furnished the 
American Museum of Natural History; and fine:skulls of fossil horses. 


INSTALLATION AND PRESERVATION OF 


Chithiges” ‘in the exhibition Halls were mainly’ incidental ' 
proper display of newly acquired materials. or the introduction 
exhibits prepared for the sition, and ‘the 
Smithsonian conference of February, 1927 inineral hall, 
specially built case provided - ‘with electric <li contains the finer 
examples of polished opals and the cut e ee 
tion, one flat-top case contains a number of F of the finer min 
has been utilized to, display miscellaneous minerals selected for th 
coloring and unique form, thus fo ‘an alcove ‘devoted entir 
to the he Roshling collection. ‘Under the window ona pedestal is an 
unusual group of California tourmalines. “The famous 19%-inc 
crystal bail loaned by the’ Fuktishima ‘Co. of New “York ‘totms ‘hete 
a centerpiece of unrivaled beauty. 

‘It was hoped that a similar exhibit of the Canfield collection éould 
be installed, but in the absence of the curator and with ‘the gmail 
force available, this has been‘ found as yet impossible. ‘Such exhibi- 
tion willbe arranged at as early dat asi racticable. 

In a small Kensington case which was available has been placed ‘s 


Foshag. 
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which contributed to the making of the coab beds, proved of general 
interest and upon its return’ was! incorporated into the regular 
series. Similarly the fossil seaweeds from the pre- 

known ‘forms: of life, and the unique fossil aninials'of!Middie Oam- 
brian time. discovered by Secretary Walcott at Burgess Pass, British 


in noise to afl 
With tho installation in the Muséum ofithewetbrate fossils exhib»: 
ited: in Philadelphia, all ofthe more important representatives of the; 
Niobrara fauna of the Upper Cretaceous period'aré now cdntained' 
in. our series: A 12-foot skeleton of a fish (Porthgus molossus Cope) 
and a giant marine turtle (Protostega gigas Cope) are shown as bas 
reliefs, the latter accompanied by a paintéd’ restoration by R. Bruce! 
Horsfall which gives an'ided of the appearance in life of the animal. : 
A second specimen of the same species is temporarily installed, the: 
bones being effectively displayed in an‘articulated position in sarid. , 
This will eventually! be.madeimto ab‘open! mount...Am ‘aiticulated) 
skeleton’ ‘of the ‘neptile, coryphaeus 


Cope,:is also shown; nim auyed eaw 

exhibition héllins. ao. OL wD. bas gui 
Bxhibite ilustrating: the! activities ofall divisions of the depart- 
ment -were prepared for i the Smith 
sonian ‘conference on F (11) geology 


sented an illustration of the phenomena ‘of fall and: différent. vari-+ 


formation of soil and ‘s series illustrating the chemical processes 
involved in ‘the! formation ‘and oxidation of inetailic ere’ deposits. 
The assistant curator of mineralogy chdse a'study in mineral genesis, 
sélecting the California pegmatites to illustrate ‘his: problem. The 
curator of stratigraphic paleontology prepared: four exhibits—(1)! 
the oil shale problem, (2) the evolution of plant lifé, (3) the study 
ress-in studies of Cambrian geology. Vertebrate 


paleontological work, especially the collecting, preparing,'and restur-: 
ing of large dinosaurian fossils; the other showed ‘some of the results: 
of paleontological field) work in Florida, particularly:in its relation 
to the occurrence of fossil evit 10 to 
The main activities: of the entire »fored! during the year were! 
centered’ in. ithe ‘laboratories ;and) workroonis. |! The: packing and 
unpadking of 'the’ large collections: previously !noted:‘made heavy! 


eties of meteorites; a seriés illustrating the weathering of rocks and’ . 


| 
the exhibits prepared for the Smithsonian conference: on February: 
| 
the 
ae 
| 
represented by; two! exhibits, one illustrating’ several phases ‘of 
4 
| 
_ 


drafts upon our, resourcés, particularly. as: much shifting was nec 
essary in order to make space for the great amount) of expansion 
involved. In‘the course of this, some 7,000 lots of metallic’ ores, 


_pres- 
ervation, These were set aside to await cataloguing. Likewise the 
a representative set selected and ‘trimmed: on) 
" ‘The packing of the Canfield collection at Dover requited’ithe 


resent “Work: upon. the. Rosbling 

ost immediately and practically. finished 

by March 28. Some weeks were | then devoted to a selection. of some 
of the more showy materials for exhibition, their cataloguing, label- 
ing, and installation. On May 16 work on the Canfield collection, 


an timecind: In, the seption of, 
paleobotany this was concentrated on the Mesozoic and. Cenozoic 


Knowlton, whose death necessitated certain changes in their general. 
arrangement, | The accumdlations of unstudied material ithe room 
formerly occupied by hint have been removed and this will im future 
be utilized for the housing of valuable types. ae’)! to. 
_ Additional new storage cases have filled all the space in the loft. 
allotted ‘tothe: /paleontologiveli division, sind;a arrangement 
the stratigraphic series of. fossil animals is now in progress. Only 
a beginning been made.on this which involve. the 
transfer of or five nether: 
herequized nism oT 
The Cambrian collections have occupied the entire time of Doctor 
Renner, who ‘has evolved aisystem of arrangement which ought to 


Per 
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: period of four -weeks, and that of the Roébling collection Tren- __ 
ton, of Messrs: Foshag and: Benn and Miss! Moodey for six:weeks. 
The resultant. 373: packing boxes holding the combined collections 
were-:brought., to. Washington motor trucks:and: allivsafely 
In. the,.work of unpacking) here in. Washington, the ‘collections 
 magide Mexieo -by: Doctor Foshag were given first attention: in 
oftder to bring te a conclusion the cooperative agreement with’ Prof. 
. was begun and completed about June 1.. ‘The materials of these three 
collections are now stored in, drawers awaiting systematizing, .cat- 
aloguing, and arrangement :with the. Museum, collections,,a work 
which, withthe present force, and the constant interruption, of the 
| 
tile 
bs 


‘Walcott in’ the Smithsonian Building were’ transferred so far as 
{aecommodations ‘permitted; his library also was removed and tem- 
field notes assembled and classified. r29 
the appearance of his latest. i- 
‘noids, Dr. Frank'Springer planned with the curator for the final 
‘atrangement of-his extensive’ collections: ‘This, the largest: assem- 
blage’ of fossil echinoderms known, is now concentrated in about 
1,260 standard drawers in regular order of classification and with 
sufficient room for expansion. ha 
Dri'W! 'H) Dall, have, sinee his death; been placed under ‘the imme- 
diate direction of Dr. Paul’ Bartsch. The assistance furnished by 
W. C. Mansfield, Dr. W. P. Woodring, and others of the United 
States Geological Survey in caring for these collections is’ acknow!- 
‘the past year have been properly cared for. 

W. Stunted and others “of 
‘Invertebrates, 


‘foree have been devoted, with slight interruptions, to the preparation 
ofthe Diplodocus skeleton. This work, after three years, can now 
Be ‘reported as practically finished. "To our great’ disappointment, 
the neck, which was thought to belong to the same gentis, proves to 
be that of an allied form and cain not be used in the ‘composite skele- 
toni’ The preparation of this cervical series” has been continued, 
‘howéver; ‘and it is estimated that ‘within’ six months all ‘of the 


prepared. 

Gidleg he: sérkplets preparation ‘of collections 
made in Florida and Oklahoma, and some ‘progress on the 
tment) of the older mammalian collections. Work still remains to 
great in thé systematic arrangement of the etacéan col: 


2 


nec» for thei ‘foromany: years.’ The collections ‘held by Secretary 
sion 
were 

ythe 
‘and 
ithe 
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collections mentioned elsewhere. | Studies have been made on two iron 
meteorites from)the Canfield collection, one. from Seneca Township, 
Mich,, and.one: from Idaho. | newly received. 672-pound 
iron from. the!) Wallapai. Indian ‘Reservation is), now 
Mr Shannon: reports that research) in the 
‘continued throughout the year. |, A paper on the minerals of Italian 
Mountain,»Odlo,,i was submitted during the year, and others on the 
detérmination of alkalies.in minerals, and cm apatite from Maryland 
ane, it process; 6f -publication. |. 
pleted are now in hand. 
lected int Metico. | His-field notes and collections will form basis 
of three reports;onée of which another: 
| Until.a few. days(before his. death, Secretary Waleott was actively 
engaged upon his. monograph on the stratigraphy of the Cambrian 
and associated rocks of the Rocky Mountains. The’ completion, of 
this work has been jassigned to Dr. Charles E. Resser, and it is hoped 
that doubtful ‘points will be selved during the coming field season. 
Progress has been made on most of the research problems, noted in 
previous, reports, upon. which Doctor Resser is engaged.;.| +! 
unable to.devote, much time: to 
research but.in.collaboration, with Ferdinand 'Canu ‘he bas trans- 
mitted for publication 9 detailed account ef the Bryozoa (of the Gulf 
of Mexico region, based! on, numerous dredgings made in years past: 
by.the Albatross, and on.a, Pliveene fauna from \Panama,; 
Pohl has conrentrated on,a, study of the Wisconsin Devonian 
collection, which, ig unique ‘in. that; exposures.of. these nocks,ere no 
and, the National. Museum, bas,the most complete 
wn. 
Ma. Gilmore reports the completion. of short paper descriptive 
of, some well-preserved. specimens of Zerrapene from the Pleistocene 
of Florida,.the preparation of; a ‘second | paper on fossil, /footprinte 
from \the Grand: (Canyon) and a. partially prepared ‘manuscript de- 
scriptive of a new reptile from the Triassic.of: New: Jersey.) 
Doctor Gidley has continued nesearch.on ithe Pleistocene fannas 
of the- Cumberland Cave, Md.,,and those of Florida and) Oklahoma, 
with specigl., attention ta the, Proboscidea and Edenteta:! paper 
descriptive of the Camelidae of the Pedro Valley, Aris., Pliccene 
deposits is in preparation. 
mppliod od to many the bares 
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in ‘Washington, to variovs universities, and) to»private individuals 
both in this country and abroad: A total of:4,068 specimens have 
beett ‘sent ‘out ' within the year The éollections in all branches’ of 
but extended research tings té the»: 
al gu sivih to aift to 
was again detailed ‘for four months to study Wisconsin Cambrian 
brachiopods of’ our: collections; Prof, ‘Bi (F .. Howell; Princeton 
University) was occupied in’ research! }work!in' :donnection with'\a 
monograph of the trilobite family Agnostidae ; and Dr.:A 'B,'Foerste, 
who regularly spends ‘his summer vacation in‘a study of our Early 
of lose oft no Bir 
Moore; State geologist of Kansas,has had’ frequent 
occasion to consult the ‘collections duting his studies of the major 
Institute in cooperation with the Natidnal Researcli Council, 
Paleozoic ‘corals, and ‘Dr. Yoshiaki-‘Ozawa; of the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Tokyo, studied Carboniferons bryozoans and foraminifera. 
collections to further his researches on \Arétic/paleon' al, 
Silurian fossils":was ‘assembled and 
students‘of George Washington Tush,’ J 
Organ, and M. W. Shepherd, each of whom studiéd one df the 
formations of the group. . ni eid to 
Knechtel, a 
had access to the Mesozoic collections and libr: sr ppomitrs 
researches, and Dr. Frank ‘M. Carpenter, of the B Bussey Institute, 
examined the unstudied Mesozoic and Cenozoic insects and selected 
material for study and deseription. The Cenozoic: and Mesozeic 
collections have been constantly consulted and. worked upon. by.mem- 
the Sats Survey al who have desk 
Florin, assistant, curator paleobotany in Boyal 
in connection with a monograph on the Permian floras jof China. «/) 
Dr. O. P. Hay and Mr. Remington Kellogg have continued their 
researches in the division of vertebrate paleontology, and Charles 
Merriam has made a study of the collections from the John Day 
formation of Oregon. 
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Assistance to other Government bureaus and individuals—This 
work has. continued as‘hetetofore and consists mainly in supplying 
materials for investigation. No record is supplied of the number of 
callers to whom information has. been furnished, or of letters written 
on: official business, It can be. said that at least one-fourth) of the 
time of the heads of divisions is taken up in furnishing information 
either by letter, to callers, or in the examination of materials,, Dur- 
ing the year, 450: lots were received. through official, channels for 
report, and: 470 Jetters, chiefly: requests for information on. varieus 
correspondence. i stidolist oft To 
euretor, was in Europe for practically the entire. summer of.1926, 
his time being devoted at first to attendance on the Geological:Oon- 
gress in Madrid, and later to geological explerations/on \the island 
of Majorca, and a study of, European museums.) Periods of, from 
one.to several days were| spent in the musenms of Madrid, Paris, 
Vienna, Prague, Brussels, and London. Geological trips, were also 
made into the tin mining distriets.of Cornwall, England; and. ‘the 
celebrated. serpentine areas of Kynance.’ Two side trips werexmade 
to the. gem-cutting town of Oberstein, Germany, where! important 
additions to the Isaac Lea collection of gems were made by purchase: 

Assistant Ourator. W. F. Feshag_ visited the. following :mineral 
collections: American Museum ‘of Natural. History, Philadelphia 
Academy of Sciences, the priyate collection of George Vaux at: Bryn 
Chihuahua City, Mexico. & bas 

methods of. installation and collections in the leading, museums /of 


__DIBTRIBUTION 
AND, EXCHANGE OF 


vious years. Of the’ sets illustrating phases ‘of rockweatheriig anid’ 
soil formation, 27, aggregating’ 432 spetimietis, have ‘béen “sent out 

867 specimens sent out as gifts; 4,068 as loans, tisually ‘for patposes' 
Of and "100" pouitida OF bs" 


Government bureau. TO itt JETRO £ ast 
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NUMBER OF SPECIMENS UNDER DEPARTMENT 
The estimated totals as given by heads of divisions are as follows: 


Specimens 


630 
128 
779 


I, 890, 255 


As mentioned repeatedly, these figures are necessarily estimates. 
An actual count of specimens of this nature is a practical impos- 
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V. 


The first’ Board’ of Regents’ of ‘the’ Smithsonian 
reting the organic act establishing the Smithsdnian, include 
as within the scope of the Musenm of the Nation, among other thi 
history, of the progress of useful inventions, and the collection 
2 raw, materials and products of manufactures and arts. The 
ly. development | of the Museum, however, was chiefly along other 
in the natur ry, geology, ethnology, and archeology 
Tite ‘States, al pn countries. mis 
acquisitions i in these dirgctions were brought about 
ivities’ of the scientific and economic surveys of the 
many, of which were the outgrowths of earlier 
ed. Smithsonian Institution. 
was not until 1i 6 that opportynit was ‘afforded for éstab- 
®, department 0 industrial arts on a creditable basis, and 
‘$0, im. important was the “subject considered that the curatorship was 
G. Brown Goods, who as assistajt 
ecretary Was i: of the National Museum. From the 
al Exhibition of at Philadelphia, the first of the 
aternational expositions to be held in the, United States, the National 
ata obtained 100 carloads of valuable material, being a 
t of the foreign exhibits in the useful arts, as well as some 
ic sources. This unusual acquisition was the immediate i 
‘of the erection of the brick building now known as the Arts and 
dustries Building. The collections from the Philadelphia Ex- 
ition with, additions from other sources were ‘sufficiently extensive 
occupy the greater part of this building, when it was completed 


“The first separate yarat report of ‘ot the National Museum: that for 188i, 

y the great mass of material. acquired at Philadelphia, 
which had been stored in the Armory Building had then been 
brought to the Museum and stored in two of the central courts; 
that the | rpm of | naval models and musical instruments and a 
portion of the Chinése collection were put in order and were ready 
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and catalogued to the extent of 1,074 entries; that considerable 
work had been done on the collection of foods numbering 951 speci- 
mens; that large series of Japanese cottons and United States cotton 


fabrics, ornamental woods of Japan, 30 working models of schooners, 


an exhibit illustrating the process of making Kid gloves, end 
thers; had been received... BTHA WO 
By 1884 the building was filled with industrial art collections, his- 
‘Smithsonian Building; where, to, store in collections was 
aioe problem leaving entirely out, of consideration the questi ae 
ei display, The rapidly increesing natural history collections, 
hich there was no room in the Smithsonian Building, encroached so 
eae that a large proportion of the industrial collections had 
time to time to be retired and placed in storage. ‘The buildir 
so overcrowded with the continued rapid growth of thé 66 
Jections that an orderly’ arrangement ceased to be ‘possible’ and 
hibits of natural history, of anthropology, ‘of ‘arts and maar 
and with little regard to relationship. er 
department of arts and industries in the Museum 
consisted of historical collections, religious ceremonial ‘objects, 
collections, electrical collections, graphic arts, materia 
medica, forestry, physical apparatus, and photographic collections. 
new plan of organization effective July 1, 1897, divided the whole 


to industrial subjects, especially to the 
dustries, a department of mineral technolo ‘ag, Nox 
lished i in 1904 under the curatorship of Dr, gg D. W 
Director of the United States Geologi cal Survey, tha 
ace whatever w 'tor la 
‘material recei ved trom this expoation, 


afforded by the Louisiana Exposition 1 for 


| 
f ections not read. reterapie 10 ogy or geo ogy were rown witi 
_ ethnology and archeology into the new department of anthropology 
nd, included the following: Division of technology (mechanical 
with section ‘of electricity; division of graphic arts with 
f section of photography ; division. of medicine; division of religions 
section of historic religious céremonials; and division of history 
and biography with section of “American history. 
new, classification was made.a section of the division of plants i te 
. ‘department of biology. ‘The organization of the collections remain 
| 
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products, models or actual examples of appliances of 
manufacture and finished products in various branches of the mineral: 
industry, from many parts of the world....At the time of acceptance: 
it; was understood that this material would have to go into storage 
until additional floor space could 
St/ Louis with this plan in view. ro) 
Witth:the completion’ of the Natural. History Building 
era dawned. The remoyal of the natural history and the. fine-arts: 
collections to that building left space available for the reorganization 
and development of the department of arts and industries and fot) 
the methods and results of the applied arts and sciences. sirolert 
March,,1919, the division of textiles:-with’ curator inucharge 
was/established, with custody over other vegetable and animal prod- 
uets not specifically provided for otherwise. This was done without 
disturbing the relationships of the several industrial branches which 
had continued to be administered under the three-department Museum 
organization, The division of mineral technology, which had been: 
nominally recognized sinte 1904, with: Dr. Chatfles D. Walcott as. 
honorary curator, was given a definite status June 6; 1918, with a 
Paid curator, and the vast decumulation of stored material from St. 
the. section.of wood technology was organized ‘tentatively under the 
curator of textiles. Though. comprehended inthe former section of] 
forestry, very..little material-of public or even! of technical interest’ 
had, been assembled. During the fiscal year of 1916 thd division of 
medicine, which had: been without an immediate head, was likewise: 
transferred to the of the duriitor of textiles, «<9 
On. November '1, 1913, William de@. Ravenel dedi grated by 
Semetary. Walooht se director af arts sind industries, and steps were 
taken looking to the more definite organization of the department. | 
ferred from. the custody of the department of anthropology to tliat 
of, arts and industnies.’ year later:the division of graphic arte’ 
tration, ithe. division. of .history was separated anthropol 
to, become an to 'the 
Necessity for governmental economy World: 
further @avekopment in the department, the’ ont) 
organization being the creation new section of organic’ 
j , under the supervision of the curator of textiles in Augist\ 
> 1922, to which were transferred the old collections of animal and 
vegetable products 
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One privately supported collection, the Loeb collection of! chemical, 

types, has since April 1, 1924, been administered as\a separate entity: 

im the department of arts and industries. This collection, in charge 

of a chemist as curator, is maintained entirely through the  benefi- 

H In the general survey of Government housing conditions mad¢ by: 
i the Public: Building Commission in 1917, the Museum was veported 
as needing immediately a building for the arts‘and industries‘and’ 
Gsllery of The decade whichhas since intervened’ has seen the’ 

art industrial collections increase greatly, while the collections of 

historical material have been augmented beyond all precedent. Sorae 
temporary relief as to space was secured by thé oveupation’ Of ‘the 

metal building erected on the Smithsonian reservation by thé’ War 
Department—known as the Aircraft Building—and by the overflow-' 

ing of the: historical collections into the Natural History Building, 

where they use some 35,000 square feet of exhibition space urgently 

needed for the collections 'for which the building was designed: 
space now temains for even ordinary growth, and great gifts can not: 

be solicited with the knowledge that no place exists for their aevoin- 
modation. to the personnel very little relief has been ‘afforded, 
and additional members of the scientific andvpreparatorial staff tre’ 
urgently needed to properly care for thé varied collections! |»: // 
That none of the classifications for art industrial subjects ‘pro- 
f posed, fom: time te:time  Metional seed have’ 
3 been strictly followed in the arrangement. of the ¢ollections here is 
due mainly to limitations of space, resulting.in a more or less’ dis- 
orderly distribution of subjects, the conditions leaving no other choice 

than that based on convenience. Work ig being*chiefly centered at 
present on those subdivisions which are most ‘prominent in relation 

to current industrial affairs, but thére are other subdivisions with 

important; which. ase,not sejemented Wy experts the’ 

The yeas ending June 0, 102%, ws buy one for ti 


the Smithsonian conference which added materially’ the 
carried by some ‘of the employees: sal, 

Tie hearty| cooperation ‘and seientifie 
workers has made possible the progress recorded in the 


cE es 


Be 


| 
augmented, by duties in connection with installation, maintenance, i 
and dismantling of collections at the Sesquicentennial Exposition’ in’ : 


wing 
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The de t of arts and industries and the division of history, 


quired 14,497 specimens during the year, assigned by subjects as 
thors: Mechanical technology, .79; mineral technology, 112; a 


tiles, 887; food, 206; organic chemistry, 1,195; wood technology, 1, 
medicine, 958; graphic erts, including photography, 9,288; col- 
lection of chemical types, 175; and history, 7,183. Besides the above 
there are some 6,000 or 7,000 additional Patent Office models’ to va 
critically gone over, clessilied, ordec 


Rik 


the year ‘was 25, the number of objects in 24 of these being , OF, 


the property of the Museum. 
“Probably the most important exhibit received, in so far as coricerns 
if educational Value, ‘is that of a series Of objects ‘presented by the 
Orton Co. "This éxhibit; as inistalled, shows the raw iateridls ‘and’ 
steps in the manpfacture of artificial abrasive wheels and indicates’ 
produets'the great variety of fefractories, special’ 
vés, ‘floor tiles,’ and laboratory equipment prodiicéd from thé ‘Same’ 
material.’ A beautifylly made scale model Of the electric’ futtiads! 
used convert into abrasive stock and photograph 
inventor are'exhibited in a special case, while the manufacture 
‘four’ of abrasivé Wheels, namely, vitrified, silicate, ‘Yabber- 
bonded, ‘and ‘bakelite-bonded wheels, is shown in wall cases by ‘the 
use Of wheels in Various stages of completion, together with ‘the mold-' 
ing equipment used. “Bight pencil ‘sketéhes“drawn from ‘the 
pany’s plant ‘show in further detail the operations of maritfacture. 
The ‘company ¢ooperated with the Museum in the Cesign of thé 
hibit‘anid presented it’as complete tinit*rady ‘for installation.’ 
‘"Thé Musetm ‘has been endeavoring ‘to obtain for addition to 
aircraft collections the United States Navy seaplane ever 


Hull ‘alone “was ‘trans 
ii thé ‘Aircraft’ Building: 
wings, three enginds (the fourth beitig how ‘in’ 


nefi-: 
Lidetss 
onde 
as Museum property 

| "Mineral and: mechanical tochnology.‘The ‘number of ‘aocessons 
tthe received in the divisions of mineral an mechanical technology for 
War 
considerably less than one-halr the Humber the preceding 
‘Of this total, 112 objects were assigned to mineral 
mechanical technology. _Of the twenty-fifth accession, com- 
ume | Prising Patent Office models transferred from the Department of 
Commerce, no official count of objects has as yet been made, though it 
seme! is estimated that some 1,500 or more will be permanently retained as . 
| 
| 
iW 
‘pro- 
have 
re is 
hoice 
ed ‘at 
n' the’ 
aQ 
r this: 
a its memorable flight across the Atlantic Ocean in 1919. The greatest: 
diffictilty ‘has’ matter of sive, theré” being ‘id’ spite large 
| to’ exhibit’ the’ plate!’ As a last ‘resort ‘Gnd ‘with ‘the penerdus’ 
Of" the “Na 
‘thie 
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bs: collection), and all other: parts are being held at the naval air- 
adelphia, in the hope that 
“Of particillarly to the technic thé’ ot 
es, five transférred factory 
1917, transferred’ from the of of’ “The 
object, which upon its completion was sent ‘to thé De mere of 
mimeree for tests, represents a triumph 
— been completed in 27 ‘days. Among ‘the ‘five eh ater 
in small diri and a Wright six-cylinder 
was originally intended for the ill-fa Shenandoah, uit, due’ 
the. accident which destroyed that airship, never § aw é 
“Another accession of importance was two models 
Chinese war chariots of about 500 B. ift from 
Historical Museum, Peking, China,’ the di- 
, Chiu ‘Taii-yiian. These present several unusual feat 
cee in wheel construction, and meets enhance the series ri 
wing the of the wheel. 
three very inter 
: contained three early and luab 
epieces, ting, of a wall clock, a table 
d,- 'The second donation was one of the original. watch 
made, by the J. P. Stevens Watch Co. between 1882-1885 
presen P. Stevens. This company, in active 
unique distinction of haying been the, o 
watch manufacturing company. in the third. 
old. English watch, in a shagreen case, made 
about 1690, ‘lent by George H. Pasay is 
of, English, watchmaking in, the 
| is therefore a, distinct and yaluable addition. 
extensive study collection of horology ‘was quite ma 
hanced, in, value, during the, year through, the adgition. 
mately.,50 Patent. Office, models, including those of D. Azro, Bu 
inventor, of, the “dollar, watch,” which invention is, ree 
or leabnotogy, and medi 
—_The. @ accessions in the subjeets under, the general supervision of 
e.curator of textiles contained which number, how-. 
ever does net, include a large still under, 
examination, some of these wil ater adder, the colleg 
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‘tions.! The additions to the collections: are’ divided ‘into five group, 
.asfollows: Téxtiles, 337; foods, 206; organic chemistry, 1,195 ;:wood 
technology; '1,014y:and anedicine, 958.10 low 
Among the great‘number of models of mechanical inventions and 
specimens of combinations of matter brought|:from. the ) storage 
-warehotise theo Patent: Office for examination and study, /314 
have so far been: atteptéd ‘for. the Museum asimarking steps of prog- 
ress in arts and industries. The) following classes of objects have 
beert' niors ‘or less studied during the year by the curator and’ his 
assistants: -Sewingmachines, weaving ‘appliances, lumbering and 
woodworking inventions, dental and surgical instruments, pharma- 
ceutical appliances, artificial dyestuffs and! syhthetae: chemicals; and 
agricultural implements: The models of the niost.important. inven- 
tions ini the last:group: were sdlected by Ri) B. Gray, of the Bureau 
of Public Roads, United States Department /of!Agritiltureé: >In 
‘some cases, however, 'since the Museum can do no more than preserve 
‘and store the:models until more space is available, it has loaned to 
‘educational institutions, where good use will be made of them ‘in 
the: desirable models: ‘which: at 
(present bestia} atl) towbie to tee to 
Crompton was received the-etiginal, model 
of the first weaving faney figured fabrics; which 
avas invented by his grandfather, William Crompton, and on whieh 
United States Patent, No. 491 was issied November 25, 1837. This 
model, reclaimed from the Patent Office by George Crompton as the 
of the inventor, was presented to Museum ‘for inclusion in 
With he axcoption cf thin 
additions to the textile collections »were ‘made byofirms who: had 
formerly cooperated in furnishing educational material. Two groups 
of beautiful sill dress goods printed im unique designs and repre- 
sdntative of the. highest grade of printed fabries produced to-day 
awere.contributed H. R.: Mallinson & (Int.).,» These fabrics 
illustrate application of scientific findings to ‘needs:of a commercial 
industry.. The first group of 14 specimens, réceived im August, 1926, 
were fabrics intended: forthe fell, trade of (1926 andthe spring of 
1927, The whole series was suggestive of the sea, the motifs repre- 
senting seaweeds, kelp, sea nettles, starfish, coral, flying fish, dolphins, 
gulls, and the like. ;:Many of the designs were developed from.orig- 
inal.¢ketehes made by Mrs, Helen Tee Van while on hoard the steam 
yacht Arcturus on the New York Zoological Society’s expedition to 
the Sargasso Sea and the Galapagos Islands... the second group 
of 28 specimens, called the National | Park Series, the natural won- 
ders of our National and State parks have supplied the motifs. 
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‘Through the ‘courtesy of the National Park Service of the United 
(States Department of the Interior and the Union Pacific system, 
photographs were obtained of the particular scenes in the: parks 
case with the tes:tiles. 
Additions to their already generous contributions of textiles wer 
mhade by the Pacific Mille) 5. & Wy-Pleisher (Inc.) ; and 

Ni Erlanger, Blumgart & Co. (ine.)\ bite 
AD donation from) Miss Isabella C. Freeman Buck- 
‘ingham to other branches|of the Museum included a series of 26 gay 
Reman-striped ‘silks in: the shape of scarfs:and sashes in: brilliant 
‘color combinations, ‘all of foreign ‘origin: 
:portiom-of am Anglo-Persian Wilton rug, showing’ steps its 
‘construction and the cutting of the looped: pile,-was edntributed by 
the M:d. ‘Whittall Associates; tin to 
continuance of the effort to obtain for the Museim examples 
of ‘the official standards so important nowadays in almost every line 
of industry, the Museum requested the transfer from the Bureau of 


of a set of official standards of the United States for American cotton 
lintere.. This set of seven basic grades ranges from the longest; first 
cutsof linters to the shortest second cuts. Cotton linters are ob- 
tained ‘preparatory to conditioning cottonseed for oil éxtraction by a 


-sevdnd \gitiniig of ‘the séed from which the greater portion of the 


fiber:has been removed by the ordinary cotton gin, and represent the 


upon theograde of linters obtained, this material is used for mat- 
tresses, cushions, wadding, paper, twine, lamp wicks, and bandages, 

‘by: the ‘American:-Cellulose & Chemical ‘Manufacturing Co. (Leds) 
especially: aéceptable for exhibition in the collections. Celanese: is 
the trade-mark name for an artificial fiber of cellulose acetate made 
‘from cottcn: linters. It differs in chemical composition and prop- 
‘erties from the other forms of rayon; ‘particularly in its behavior 
to dyestuffs. ‘The*usual basic coal-tar dyes, which readily dye silk 
and wool,'do not affect and its béhavior with dyes which color 
cotton is! different despite its manufacture from cotton linters. 
Special dyes have been discovered, however, which will dye celanese 
without dyeing cotton, silk, or wool. This makes it possible to obtain 
beautiful color effects im textiles by weaving combination fabrics 
which ‘can*be ‘eross dyed, or dyed in one operation, and overcomes 
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‘the necessity of weaving the fabric with previously dyed yarns. |The 
series of specimens ‘contributed includes celanese yarn in skeins ahd 
‘om bobbins, knitted and woven plain undyed fabrics, dyed, printed, 
‘and figured fabrics, examples of celanese and cotton woven together 
by: Mire: Walcott for exhibition: The designs 
‘show’ various mythological personages venerated in Java and are 
‘quite different ‘from those already on:exhibition in the Museum. 
‘The batik process consists essentially in tracing onthe prepared 
loth a design by: means of a fine stream of melted beeswax: and 
the action of the dye where the edlor is not wanted. 
added '88 'exuimples of hand ‘weaving ‘dond ‘by ‘seven persons to 
collection previously assembled by her and presented to the Museum. 
Capt: George W. Swartz the Museum indebted ‘for an“inter- 
esting addition to the collection of old textile machinery, in ‘the form 
of hand-operated' machine which gins, cards,'and spins cotton, . 
pecsiving the seed cotton as it is picked, and delivering a good qual- 
‘ity of spun yarn wound upon bobbins. ! 'This old»machine was made — 
by J. & T Pearcé, Cineitinati, Ohio, about 1840,:and is one of several 


_ that were taken to northern Alabama over 80 years ago. Machines 


‘of ‘this type’ were introduced in the cotton-grdwing sections of the 
‘South and were operated by slaves. ‘It has been recorded that on 
observation hive’ of three-banded Italian bees, received through the 
A. T. Root Co,, Meditia, Ohio, and C. P. Dadant & Sons,’ Hamilton, 
TL, two prominent manufacturers of beekeeping supplies, arid: the 


bee-culture laboratory of the: Burdau of Entomology, United States 


Department of Agriculture. The mahogany glass observation 
outdoors, was constructed at the expense of these two firms, while 


‘the: dive! bees were) loaned by the Department of Agriculture! and 


brought to the Museum from the bee-culture laboratory at Somerset, 
Md. The hive-is the standard size used in commercial honey firo- 


-duetion, accommodating 20 of the regular Liangstroth frames, and 


constructed of double.walls of glass, enabling the activities of the 
bees to be plainly observed. , The long: glass tunnel, placed hori 
zontally from the top the: to the’ window. sill, over the heads 
of the observers, is connected with the iby an inclosed sloping 
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‘the pollen baskets on their hind legs packed full of golden pollen. 
This tunnel, constructed to give visitors a view of the bees passing in 
‘atid-out of the hive, proved to be a handicap to the workers,im their 
-task ‘of producirig honey. At the height of the honey flow, during 
May and June, the thin liquid nectar’ was brought into. the hive 
faster than the bees could fan away the excess moisture and: condénse 
the nectar to the consistency of honey. The task of moving thedong 
column of moisture-saturated air inclosed in the tunnel proved too 
_great for the hundreds of pairs of wings endeavoring to ventilate the 
(observation gallery, and it was found necessary to come to their 
‘assistance with electric fan. Blowing a gentle current of: air 
pounds of water from: each week’s harvest.) ie od 
»beesculture ‘laboratory. also loaned 64) specimens. of -liquid 
‘bonay graded according toi¢olor: and: types ot crystallisation; speci- 
mens of eut combs, honey-filled honey combs and beeswax, examples 
of} beekeepers’, tools and appliances,.and a full-sized section. of a 
standatd beehive ‘arranged.for honey production with the, frames 
containing extracted combs, or comb foundation, in proper position. 
-| udp dolleetion of 92 prize jars of fruits, vegetables, and meats, put up 
in: glass. by niembebs of 4H Canning: Clubs under the auspices; of 
'the Office of Cooperative Extension Work, United States Department 


-of Agritulture, was contributed by the Hazel Atlas Glass Co. This . 


company had offered prizes in every State of the Union for the’ best 
examples of food products put up in jars of their manufacture by the 
@lubs. The collection as assembled represents kinds and 
quantity the winter supply of canned foods for an avetagefaniily. | 


Dwelve jars of-typical examples of almonds grown in California 


during: 1026 ‘were transférred' from the Bureau’ of Plant Industry, 
‘United: States: Departinent. Agriculture. ‘The \food value of al- 
morids:above that of all other kinds of nuts is fast becoming recog- 
o) Forthe the indelited tothe 
‘Tanners’ Council of. America:for over 200 specimens of hides; skins, 
leather; and leather products, together with photographs’ of ‘animals 
furnishing «raw ‘materials and of leather processes. “This valuable 
collection; covering almost'every important’ phase of the leather in- 
dustry, was furnished by 49 different firms, members of the Tanners’ 
Council of America, -without expense to the Museum. 
tiakisd far! rectived covers the following groups: 
‘ids ‘Skins of the animals furnishing the bulk of the raw material 
for :Iéather; tanned with the hair ‘on kid; ‘and horse: 2. 
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Tanning and coloring agents used in producing Jeather; barks, ex- 
tracts, seeds, roots, chemicals, oils, and dyes. 3. By-products of the, 
leather industry: glues hair products, suchas. felts, cushions, 
insulating and packing materials. 4. Heavy leather for shog, soles,, 
a whole side of a lange steer hide marked to show the best. grades of. 
sole leather, and strips, blocks, and cut soles as supplied to,the, 
cobbier.: 5. Leather: for shoe uppers: calf, kid, kangaroo, and: horse 
leather, in plain, fancy, and patent finishes., 6, Belting leather: ap. 
oak'tanned “ bend” from the thickest part of the hide, and 
of:mechanical belts.of all kinds, 7. Bag, and strap: leather — 
side,of bag Jeather ‘in natural and fancy, grains, pigskin. leather, 
straps for all purposes, and men’s fancy belts. 8. Harness leather:, 
black and russet, side of lace leather,|and strips of lacing. 9..Gloxe, 
leather : kid, mocha. sheep, buckskin, horsehide, and. gloves ofall 
kinds. 10. Upholstery. leathers: whole..hides of great, size, finished, 
in fancy grains.and colorings. 11. Fancy. leather: alligator, snake, 
lizard, elephant, walrus, seal, and ostrich... 12, Miscellaneous leathers: 
for’ textile machinery, gas meters, 
also, chamois in severa) stages. 

» (Phe Rubber Association of splendid 
tigm by contributing 463.additional specimens and many photographs, 
which were: supplied, by, 18 manufacturing firms, members.of the, 
association, ‘The.material added this. year. includes hose, belting, 


packing, valv gaskets; druggists’ sundries and hospital, 


ment, hard r articles, battery jars, toys, and sporting 

» Research in the insulating value of different types of guttapercha 
and-irubber by; the,, Bell.. Telephone Laboratories, resulted, .in., the. 
assembling of an extensive collection of specimens of these materials 
from the Datch East Indies, British Malaya, and. the Philippines, 
The, collection, mounted in three hardwood cabinets, was presented 
to. the Museum and forms a valued addition to the study series, 

_ Bods and sheets of an imported casein plastic, sold, under the trade, 
name \were. contributed by. the, American 
Foundry..Co. | 
Chemical Engineering Corporation donated a.m 
of the essential parts of the apparatus used, by them for. the produg-, 
tion of rayon filer from wood pulp, by the. viscose process, 3 speei- 
mens showing materials used and finished fiber, in several f 
a specially constructed exhibition case. for, displaying the exhibit, s2 
series. 6f, specimens, showing steps in. the manufacture of 

and) its by-products, fatty acids, and glycerin was contributed 

Armour & Co. /This,inelades crude oils, chemicals and refiping re-, 
agents for refining the ils and conyerting them into soap, and simir, 
larveagents for refining the by-products. 
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‘Mrs.’ William’ Chapin Huntington, daughter of Frank G. Car- 
penter, the late well-known author, presented a collection of 95 speci- 
meis of footwear collected by her father and herself during travels in 
many lands. Many of these specimens have: been used in illustrating 
types of ‘footwear.’ loa 
"in division of medichie, the most:instructive exhibit received. 
this year is the one on the subject of vision donated by the American 
metric Association, thro Dr. Thomas H. Martin. The: first. 

‘of the exhibit pictures members of a primitive family using 
their eyes for distant vision,'the manner in which they function with 
the least strain; next, a’ present-day home emphasizing the fact that 
vision; then ‘scenes. of ‘laboratories’ where ‘eyes’ are: tested. ‘Four 
legends, with drawings, convey information concerning 

fects of vision, and how these defects are corrected. 
an exhibit on the subject of oral hygiene. A light from a modeled. 
attracts onlookers and warns of the importance of the 

subject: On each side are health lessons, models of tooth- 
builditig foods, the importance of saving the first permanent molars 
which appear about the sixth year of life, the proper time and method 
of' brushing the teeth, and'the necessity of periodic inspections: 
The Bureau of Biological Survey, United States Department of 
Agriculture, designed, and transferred to the Museum an operating 
model to illustrate how rats transmit’ disease and the methods of 


iNustrating the evolution of the American home and 


the 

sists “scenes. ~The’ first is that of a cliff dweller’s ‘abode, 
the second.an Indian tepee, the third a log cabin honie ofthe 
historical exhibits of of _were en- 
‘the ‘addition of 214 models‘transferred from the United 
Some ‘of these American inventions ‘portray: 
t progressive steps in various branches of the healing art, 
the patent’ model bf ‘Morton’ & Gould’s anes- 
Marion wat the deni who donated dhe 
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world the: art.of) surgery models, show 
isteps'in the development of instruments ‘used jin operative work, 
and the pharmaceutical models assist. in telling the story of the 
important changes which have taken place in..medicine making. 
«A! set of old surgical appliances and instruments was presented 
by Miss Frances M. Cosine. These, instruments, some, of ,,which 
are of type used im thisicountry, about 400 years ,ago, were owned 
by the donor’s grandfather, Dr: Enoch T; Winter. 
» Dri, George, B., Roth added. 16.0ld surgical. instruments to the 
deposit which he made in the preceeding year. All are, valuable 
‘because'of their age, but the one which has attracted the most 
attention is a stethoscope of the pattern used about 1836 when this 
United States. 
Maslicinal materials, which, im. the latest. editions of 
the. United States Pharmacopoeia and National Formulary were con- 
tributed by the following companies; Parke, Davis .& Co., the Bayer 
Abbott Laboratories, Eimer & Amend, and Schieffelin & Co... . 
in the manufacture of Masonite structural insulation and Presd- 
presented by Mason Fibre'Co, Masonite is a trade: name 
adopted: for products made from sawmill! wood waste by a process 
which, through the use of saturated steam at high temperature and 
pressure, explodes the wood chips and produces a:resultant. wood pulp 
of: ing Sens lightha 


present largest uses are linings for automobile doors, desk tops, o 
tables, radio cabinets; wal) board, and:pancling: 


kets are compressed sawdust and shavings and are said to leave only 
about one-half of 1 per cent of ash aftér burning. Besides affording 
'élean, easily handled fuel, woodkets add one'more link to the chain 


Is in | 
ting: 
ved 
first 
| 
| 
process is Unique in two particulars, namely, the chips are neither 
7 ground nor cooked to separate the fibers as in similar operations, and tf 
no artificial binder is used to consolidate them: “T'o form boards, the it 
exploded fiber is refined, passed over'a foutdrinier similar paper 
machine, and placed im a press! In making:structural insulation, the ig 
time in the press is from 50 te 60 minutes: Ini addition to insulation, . _ 
J it is used for sheathing, plaster base, interior finish, and as a sound gg 
10n trom Umted Uo. 0 Wing the Mant | 
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contribution from’ Mahogany ‘Association (Inc.) tot 
four large panelsof solid Central American mahogany, four of solid 
“African mahogany,” and four small inlaid panels showing mahog- 
‘atiy in’ combination with' such other’ valuable’ woods'as Hast India 
'gatinw60d, boxwood, ébony, kingwood, and dleo Each’‘has 
Bekutiful sémipolished surface! yd 
Twenty ‘specimen tin ali ta ‘County, Vu., 
= presented by ‘the ‘Tidé Water Hardwood! Corporation through 
ae hi Ww and 


‘table’ to supplant ‘the birch table formerly accompanying the exhibit 
‘Of their products Attached’ isa’ small glass’ ‘designed 
specimens showing the internal construction of their veneered ‘doors. 
‘© The Scene-in-Action Corporation contributed an animated forest- 
fire modél made for use in connection with forést-protection activities. 
"Phe phrase,“ Everybody loses when timber burns,” is made to stand 
‘Out prominently by means of 4 light at’ the rear,” This vivid' lesson 
in color és a fine example of increasing cooperation | in | forest conser- 
‘vation. 

“Phrough the courtesy of H: Kylie, United States! Forest Servics, 
the’ Museum secured the loan of one large; lighted ‘camp-fire model 
and: five’ colored bromidés of forest scenes for exhibition during 
American forest week. The theme of both the model and bromides 
‘isy’“ The forest: is your friend—Keep it green”; and one is shown 
what to do'and what net to do when camping on wooded areas. 
most--valuable accession to the study collection was‘ that of 
80% wood: samples ‘received as an exchange from Yale University 
Schoo] of Forestry; through Prof. Samuel J. Record. Most of them 


ate from: tropical America, representative of Cuba, Haiti, British — 


Venezuela, and Brazil, and: were collected with botanical material. 
Approximately half of them are completely identified, in many more 
the genus: lias» been determined, and all are linked with numbers in 
tion when Professor! Record obtains it.) egtal 
Another Aint ‘lot’ the: shill! nition ani 
ceived: as a'gift! from Sr. Ing. J. G. Ortega; of Mazatlan, Sinaloa, 
Mexico, collected: by the donor in Sinaloa, with ail but five identified, 
9 Als 
trunks of 10 Egyptian trees were received by transfer from the 
(Office of Foreign Plant Introduction, United. States Department of 
Agriculture. The Manchurian samples are very carefully prepared 
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and. are largely quarter-sawed sections with the bark left. on:. They, 
wére! obtained by P. H. Dorsett, agricultural, explorer, from> Dy L, 
Sinaisy, forester in charge of the lumber plant of:the Chinese’ East- 
ern Railway and the forest concessions of Shitoukhetsy, Manchuria. 
to be without forests. 

Graphic arts--From. the: of. scquisitions 
the: year was the most successful: one’in the history of the division 
of graphic arts... Specimens to the number of, 4,280 were received, 
of which 3,238 became the property of the Museum, and the remain- 
ing 1,042 were accepted as loans for exhibition. Many of the datter 
have already been returned to their owners. ‘The increment ‘this 
year shows a gain of 334 per cent over last ‘year’s additions; and 
the total number ef specimens in the division, including the section. 
of photography, was increased more solo 
| The gift of 2,304 prints and etched copper plates from Jean Leon 
Gerome Ferris is by far the most important and valuable -gift: of 
the year and: probably of any year in the shistory ef the division. 
This accession contains the work of many famous’artists—drawings, 


_ etchings, engravings, mezzotints, aquatints, softground prints, and. 


lithographs, by Rembrandt, Rubens, Drevet,; Saint: Non, John, Faber, 
Samuel Cousins, Corot, Millet, Gavarni, the Morans, Haden, Lalanne, 
Jacquemart, and others of more or less fame. Many etchings by 
the donor and his father, Stephen J. Ferris (1834-1915), are’ included 
and also. 63 of their ¢tehed copper plates. The Ferris gift is large, 
and. as only a few specimens have, been catalogued and matted, it 
is impossible at this time to give a comprehensive account of its 


"Phe: United. States Patent. 
to. graphic, arts and: photegraphy which assume more! importance at: 
each examination. ‘The models have been roughly ‘arranged. but, 
to study has yet been possible., Of the 150.models. assigned) to 
photography, ‘many, illustrate concretely. the development 


art and will add materially, to the exhibition seriesi; 


| Eighteen samples of a new method of commercial, printing in water 
colors were donated by the Aldus Printers (Ine;) ; throngh Berti C. 
Chambers, who was instrumental in its development and patenting. 


The process is based somewhat on the Japanese method of block print- 


ing in water colors. In seeking to obtain the beautiful results of the 
Japanese color print in a few printings on the modern power press, 
two problems were involved—to find first a suitable substance in 
which to cut the design, and, second, 9 satisfactory ‘medium for the 


ink. The material found to be most suitable for the blocks is ‘com 
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posed of several alternating layers of rubber and cloth. The addition 
of glycerin'to the ink prevents its drying too fast. The design to be 
reproduced is usually a pen-and-ink drawing. <A line cut is made 
and prints from it are transferred to each of the sheets of rabber 
which are to.print the various colors. The part that is to become the 

inting surface is carefully cut around with a sharp knife dowm' to 


the first layer of cloth, and then the part not wanted is pulled off, 


leaving the design in relief. The rubber plate is mounted type high 
and is ready for the printer. The various colors are. printed first in 
water color and then the line cut in printer’s ink. The only altera- 
tion in the press is the substitution of rubber ink rollers for the com- 
position rollers. The prints dry instantaneously, so there is no offset. 
An improvement nearing perfection makes the line cut in rubber, so 
that the whole design and colors can be printed from rubber in water- 
color ink. While:the results:as a rule are of a commercial nature, 
still.the prints in water color are beautiful and have a distinction all 
their own. small exhibit. has been installed, and the Museum has 
the promise ofia technical one.. Mr. Chambers had been working on 
the idea for sometime when he visited the division and studied the 


Japanese exhibit; the whole process erystalized after that visit.: 


. Ten examples of the “ Pantone” method of preparing piates: for 
printing’ pictures were donated by the Sun Engraving Co. (Ltd.), of 
Watford, England, in whose plant the process was developed by A. 
Ronald: Trist. “Pantone is a process of making a printing’ plate 
of smooth ‘metal, the:part of the plate which is not to print being 
treated’ with mercury; which repels the printer’s ink. The Museum 
Uf nit the’ fire 40 
a commerciallysuécessful half-tone process printed ‘from relief blocks, 
added: to ‘the large: amount of his early material in the Museum 
one example‘of his early three-color work dated August, 1881—a rare 
historical specimen: made from ‘three selective color negatives—and 
a ‘specimen of ‘his ‘half-tone intaglio process. of 1891... Mr. Ives’ 
specialties since the early ‘seventies have been along the ‘lines of 
Over 50 specimens of rotary intaglio were added 


this year, all fine ‘examples. A large percentage of them, the gift 


of John’ U. Perkins, are of historical and artistic interest, being 
of A. J: Newton and are the work of the Sun Engraving'Oo. (Ltd.). 
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» A By Carty continued his interest in the division and was the. 
means whereby several kinds of hitherto unrepresented specimens 
were obtained. He also loaned a copy of the largest daily newspaper’ 

permanent collection. George O. Hart contributed 29 examples of 
his. very original work; his results both in subject and treatment are 
entirely different from those of other workers in the same mediums. 

and one lithograph; Lee Sturges gave four etehings, which are at- 
tistically and technically excellent and cover his field of subjects. 
George’ C.; Wales..contributed two plates and‘ four prints of ‘the 
chipper ship Hougua, showing his method.of making a lithograph in 
popular at the present time. 

letter press printing in the form of books, pamphlets, and broadsides: 
This series was slow in getting started but some superior examples 
have been obtained.. Five examples contributed by the Windsor 
Press of San. Francisco, Calif., are of most excellent quality. Two 
examples of the work of John Henry Nash also of that city were added, 

recent Graphic Arts Leaders Exhibition, and the second a book, the 
the national collections. dq phigh 

many’ examples from the products of his printing establishment, 
incliding separate prints by the Smithsonian process from the North 
American wild flower book of Mrs. C. D. Walcott, prints from: the 
Pennell book, andi samples of aquatone. He also presented in un-~ 
bound form the four volumes of the book on Gilbert Stuart by Law- 
rence Park. William G. Mather ‘presented ‘a: beautiful book, “The 
Portraits of Increase Mather” by Kenneth B. Murdock, of interest 
for its! beauty as a book and for its contents. It was designed 
ville now. owned: by the Harvard University Press. - 
tion of photography as a gift of Miss Lillian:M. Fletcher, consisted 
of 14 paper negatives and a print made by her father, Abel Fletcher 
(1820+1890):.:: The mote which was around them read: “My first 
experiments with paper negatives, before glass negatives were in- 
vented, about 1845.”.| ‘There is good reason ‘to believe that these are 
the earliest paper ‘negatives made im the United States: Abel 
Fletcher lived in Massillon, Ohio, where, in 184%, he was engaged) in’ 
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making daguerreotypes.'' Whether» he was am:inventor or whether 
he knew of the invention of Fox ‘Talbot of England does not alter the 
great: interest and historical ‘value of these early specitaens: of pho~ 
tography. The negatives are in perfect condition/and excellent prints 
due the credit of discovering these paper negatives. | trodé 

As photographic prints in color are difficult 
was glad to receive’ an increment of 27 prints contributed by Fred- 


erick E, Ives,.10 being by his process called“ Hicrome” and 17 ‘by 


“ Hicarbo.” second gift was:from Mrs. Thomas Witherspoon 
of two:color transparencies by Joly. The. Museum possesses only one 
other print by this process. The third. gift was. from Theodore 
Bolton, a print:made by M. Miley & Son, of Lexington,’ Va,; by’ 
superimposed carbon tissue printed.. from othree color separation 
by Charles Willson Peale. Mis 12. 


‘Hill, Edinburgh, Seotland; these were made about 20 years ago by a 


modification of the gum. process, known as the “ Hill’s-pigment proc: 
ess.” Mrs. Clarence H. White contmbuted: for educational purposes 
three pictorial prints made by ‘her late husband, the founder ofthe 
Clarence. H., White School .of Photography | in York City. 
From H. A, Latimer came:five examples of his pictorial work; ‘two 
were carbon prints and three reproductionsmade. by the photo~ 
wonderful piece of marine photography. aoijvallos lanoitsa, ads 

Other. pictorial prints worthy of favorable: included three 
ithe, gift.of: Bertrand H. Wentworth; were taken. 
along the New -England :coast.. Joseph Petrocelli. donated ‘four 


examples of his, artistic /¢fforts obtained on his trip. abroad. J. Hi 


Radcliffe continued. his, interest in, the. section. of 
donating four prints largely,of historical value. |. bagod 
Rive additions were made to the; Fout came: 
from E, H. Amet and relate to the early history of the art. Among 
them. is a small strip of early film; also a negative of a model basin 
in which .destruction.of ‘the Spanish ‘fleet of (1898. was’ filmed. 
John U. Perkins gave: ‘dn; amateur! motion-picture camera, and: pro~ 
jeector combined, produced years ago:and one.of:the first 
machines put on the market td popularize the art. P30) dg to sot} 

Leslie Adams, Oxford, England, contributed lantern 
slides aif. yearn ago maile-by Taunt and ‘used 
at, children’s Christmas -entertainments.. .R., Tolman donated; a 
-bex camera,.of the vintage.of: about 1890, ‘The. Dex :Optical.Co. 
dave. three photographic. shutters’ which shew: their latest. ianprove- 
caw od ai ,nollieaM ai, bovil 
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hou’ friend whorhas long assisted the photographic collection, Frank 
‘Ni Chambers; éditor:of The Camera, this year contributed: 141 did 
behalf of the Loeb collection of chemical types resulted in the receipt 
of 175 specimens for! addition.to the collection: A number. of 
‘materials which were tendered had to be refused as not of the 
-eharacter prescribed, and some specimens were lost through breakage 
of tubes in transit. Many new contacts with research’ ;workers in 
4the chemical field were made by correspondence and a considerable 
number. througli‘ personal interviews ‘by: the: curator, Maj. 
‘Roberts, new material has been promisede!! 
History.—During' the year 7,183 specimens’ were added to the. col- 
lections in the division-of history. Space perniits of merition:of only 
thé’ more important acquisitions of the years! 
>> Phe antiqharian collections were incréaséd by a desk chair owned 
and used during ‘the latter part of the nineteenth century by Susan 
‘B. Anthony, presented to the: Museum by her biographer, Mrs. Ida 
Hi: Harper... A white satin brocade evening dress, with accessories, 
-worn by Mrs. Calvin Coolidge was presented! by ‘her, together with 
| Pi Beta Phi fraternity: pin, for the collection of the series of cos- 
tumes ‘in the) White ‘House. A: light-tan | hand-embroidered 
moslin dress of 1845..was contributed) by Miss Isabella Freeman 
and | Buckingham, and American costumes the period 
ot evrorde sen frre winda lo wed 
ition and: exhibition with the Star Spangled Banner three. fragments 
of, that, historic flag; removetl, from-it-by a former owner and.now 
westored, by the society, ‘This flag which flew over Fort) McHenry 
during its successful defense against thé’ British fleet September 13 
14; 1814, and: was;immortalized' by Key:as “/Fhe Star Spangled 
Banner,’, descended, from the commander of the | fort, Lieut. Col. 
George Armistead, to his, grandson, Eben Appleton, from whom the 
National Museum received it as a gift in ,December)1912. : These 
Pieces, one of red,’ one white, one blue, were! cut from the. flag by 
Mr; Appleton in October, 1880, and given to William W. .Carter, 
whose sister,.Miss Virginia M. Carter, in October, 1889, presented 
them to the with. the 
awishes,of Mr. Carter.,.; bo fod! Be-Tear 
of heavy German, ordnance captured during, the; World War, and 
to the Museum from the Wan Department, together with 
8 United States Army rifles. The uniform coat, chapeau, two sashes, 
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sword belt; two pairs of epaulets, aiguilette, and gloves of the period 
lof the! War with: Mexico worn by Col. William: G. Freeman of the 
Fourth United States Artillery, were presented by Miss Freeman and 
Mrs. Buckingham. A British officer’s sword and!a Dutch tiaval 
‘United States national colors from 1776 to’ 1926; specially prepared 
for'exhibition at the Sesquicentennial at Philadelphia, was trans- 
‘ferred tovthe Museum at the close of the exposition: The first of 
ig ‘these ‘represents the design of the Grand: Union Flag which was 
flown the Continental Army at Cambridge,’ Mass., in January, 
1776, and the! second the first: Stars and Stripes as established “by 
tesolution bf! the ‘Continental: Congress, June | 14, 1977. - The third 
E shows the design of 15 stars and 15 stripes as established by act of 
q Congress approved January 13, 1794, and as flown: during the War 
se of 1812-1815. The fourth flag shows the design established by act of 
; Congress approved April 4, 1818, which provided that the number of 
i stripes be reduced from 15 to 13 and that the stars should: represetit 
the number of States in the Union, each new star to be added té the 


design on the 4th'of succeeding the admission of the’ State thus 
represented. The fifth shows the design during the ‘first’ year of the 
war'with Mexico, 1846-1847, when the union contaitied 28 stars. ‘The 
sixth»shows the design during the first two years of the Civil War, 
i 18611863, when the union contained 34 stars. The seventh’ shows 
4 the national ‘cblors duting the war with Spain, 1898, when the num- 
: ber of stars was 45. The eighth and last shows the design «used 
during the World War, 1917-18, when the-number of stars’ Was 48. 
Phe ‘naval collections were increased by a gold mounted! sword 
which ‘was presented by the State of New York to’ Commodore 
Thonias’ Macdonongh, United States: Navy, in recognition’ of ‘his 
‘achievements duting the’ War of 1812-1815, and a pair ‘of gold- 
‘mounted pistols ‘presented to him’ by the State of Connecticut in 
i tecdghition of the same services. These three objects of ‘unique 
awarded by act of Congress approved June 28, 1902; to“Lieut. 
Ellsworth ‘P; Bertholf, United ‘States Reveriué Cutter Service; 'in 


“of ‘his services int with the” expedition 
1897-98 for the relief of whaling ships in the’ Arctic" regions, 
lent‘ byMrs; Emilie E; Bertholf. 
Co. wai! présented by "that artistic’ bronze’ 
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1926; 
merit, as were also ph ‘medal nethorating the sevént 
of the bronze portrait medal of r 


der 
‘the United State Al OFM 
id? “werd by 


tothe Miiseut by ‘Mari 


thik year nt ‘dntitle 

presetited 

erations following,‘ Thidse yieves Of rian’ 
‘statue at Valley Borge, Pa. ‘the 
ain equestrian statuette éf Gen. John being thé model 
the statue at, \Gettysbarg erdeted by the Stute! Connecticat 
‘trait’ bubst, lite side; of Mead, for eqmestrian 
nt Gettysburg sivcted by State of P portrait 
by the Bate of Peay 
of Admiral Harty: Paylor; ‘portrait bist! 
of the first Dollege for 

‘bust ‘of! Brow, “beitiy Brotize ‘int 

of ‘remembrance in New York University?” portrait, 
\Gem: 'Dariiel E. .Sickled dtid' of Ge. David MeN” 

Bashka Pueff, cast ftom pennies eortributed: Mi 
(United States in mémory of their friend, Warten Gamiliel Marditig, 
was présented by The Roosevelt ct; 
Keevin, director. 
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the division came into possessi 

er 
rtment of 12,314 p postage stamps, which 

‘Been donated to the dopartionnt Yor} reference by . Walter, 

of Teéaticket, Mais. ‘This year 

‘its presidenit, John ‘Parker, services in building up here 

a8 


moati eaterisive ‘tear- 

collection, of. 1,106 pha received from the War Dopattaient in 1028 
and assigned here as relating to. the subject of communication. As 


signaling equipment, it was transferred to the division of history 
or incorporation in, the, war collections, to which group it rightfully 


tion, which had been coneentrated, in. 
one-third of that, needed, thie Yo 
With the cooperation of the diyisiomof history, théodivisionot 
mineral technology was able to, place on. exhibition: from storage 
While; these, exhibits, which have. been held storage 
for great. many. years, are by no.means.ideal, they have informative 
‘value and,are being used temporarily, pending the time when added 
and assistant, W. L. Dawsey, were constantly at work in the main- 


i 4966 were transferred from the Post. Office Department, and. 900 were 
a donation. ‘ sot 
_ rhe transfer, from the Post Office » im tripligatethe mew 
‘regular ‘ahd commémorative issues of all 
‘versal Postal Union. a series of Hungarian stamps: issued,,1913 to 

| | 150th, 
a ‘belongs, Space thus made available was immediately utilized:in the § 
of collections .on. communication and machine tools. 
It permitted the exhibition of the morg,important objects ima less 
crowded atmosphere, and ansion of the machine. toob: - 

a 


12.10% 


canned foods for winter epnsumption by an average family. al 


wubber,, leather, footwear, felt hate, gut 
The. most neteworthy are the series of 


sleo. skillfully, modeled, 
Inter- 


transmission. of; disease by, rats. The glatids and giendular 
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tenance,of the working models, repairing exhibits, cleaning collec- 
| Hons, and making, minor rearrangements of individual objects. In 
and aid, 4. Taylor, .were constantly engaged. in revising,old 
/ The divisions are-equipped with but one preparator and an assist- { 
condition. ;, Changes. and improvements: im, descriptive labels on both 
new collections are a perpetual task, and it hes been impos- 
yet to be fully up to date im 
Lewtiles, foods, .arganie. chemistry, wood. technology, and. medi- 
| the subjects, under the, general, supervision .of the curator 
4 hed rugs, cotton goods, and novelty dress 
: 
j 
of a 
ghtfully tapping of a rubber tree.to,obtain the latex.or milk... The latter intro- 
doit the duces the series. of xubber exhibits installed inthe preceding year. 
netools. thet,.time was. prevented, by..an accident which 
Jess q seriously damaged: the ws © he tanne Phe 
tes than be bark 
to 
vision of 
storage 1 of medicine 4 how Or rearranged installations were 
alebthe year,, The, installation.of the materia medica ex: 
istorage | i to conform to a new scheme of classification, and 
crinative | edicime and the pharmacy materials. were reongan-. 
added insertion of new, materials recently received.| The) 
dern-col- | most important of the new installations of the r were the Gor 
he main- — 
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tissues of the organdtherapy exhibit were ‘replaced ‘with new’ mate 
rial, andthe hospital exhibit! ity thé Natiral’ ‘Building was 
furnished with hew off} drow (aco 
En ‘wood ‘court: 14 installations of néw éxhibition miterial atid! 
(wo rearrangements’ have’beert during’ the year. ‘The’ 
tions of new material included: Commercial woods’ 6f Vitgiiia';‘the 
table and ‘case showing type ‘eonstruction Che 
doors; animated mahogany panels; digger pine 
Douglas fir: cdnes;'tree-planting hints and Helps; forest 
tion; United States Forést Service’ campfire‘ 
charts; a recently develdped fie place fuel ; and! the 
reversing apparatus on ‘the “doors 
was: completély ' better’ deviee install 
Japanese timber were’ wssembled ‘inte two” 
Samples of about’ 900 hitherto ‘wnrepresented® 
rated in’ the study collection; sind! 925 hand 
series included a technical exhibit of engraving ially Peg 
for shown ‘as part! of the Musetim’s exhibit’ at ‘the Sesquicenten 
nial at Philadelphia; 72-specimens‘from the Ferris ‘gift which 
mounted by 'the'curatory tid ithe Wales gift showing’ the staking 

Museum has for‘mary'! years: dina the division 
of the printing’ préss on which’ Benjamin Prankiin ‘worked’ 
when he first’ went to"England in 1725-26. (Phe press was this-year 
transferred ‘to the custody! of the division of graphic arts. In’ plac- 
ing it on ‘exhibition’ im the’ main hallof the Smithsonian 
advantege was taken of ‘the opportunity to'so reassemble the parts 
that the’ press now confdrms tothe old engravings of ‘it. 
is valuable not only) fron its’ association with’ Frank#in but as‘ 
genuine press of that period whieh ‘has been restored in‘any way. 

While | permanent ‘exhi-' 
bition! seties whole was greatly improved ' by ‘rea 

Much of the exhibition space 
Building was dismantled for about six weeks duting:the iniddle of 
the year to:allow the Smithsonian! Institution to utilize the main hall 
and connecting range for ‘an important conference early im February. 
Special exhibits ‘of the: varied ‘activities of the Sanicheines and its) 
branchés’ brought ‘together. here for this conference ‘were: continued 
for several weeks.’ In sproviding space in the connecting range for 
the conference, the printing presses and :type-casting and composing’ 
maehines eqeupying the ceriter of the range were permanently-moved 
into: the ‘chapel. ‘This necessitated the complete: rearrangement of! 
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the’ cases in that hall. After the conference: number of flat-top 
cases were placed in the center of the range, and these have since 
served for the display of the special ioam exhibitions. Being adja- 
centto the office df the assistant curater, P. Toltnan, they can be 
¢ared for with a minimum of effort! 
the section of photography's general rearrangement of the iang 
case on the'north wall of the court gallery was: undertaken with a 
view to providing space here to exhibit. the conipréhensive collection 
of early motion-picture apparatus which the Museum has been assem- 
bling, mainly through ‘the: cooperation of The Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America (Inc.) and through ©. Francis 
Jenkins and ‘others more or less interested im the ‘ndustry. “The 
Museum possesses many motion-picture camieras, prdjectors, ‘and 
other apparatus and prints, only a small part of which it has been 
possible ‘heretofore: to place on view.’ ‘Two such projectore—a’ 
formed a part of the: Museum’s exhibit at the Sesquicentennial and 

on their returm’from waded ‘to the 


“The Fifty Printe of the Year,” 
tute of Graphic! Arte and shown August 2 to 28, consisted of 25 
conservative “andthe same number modern ‘prints; in various: 
mediums, so that the two trends in art could be studied side by side. 
‘The inserts of the’ Sesquicentennial ‘number of the American’ 
Printer were shown ‘daring the month of September. These related 
to the history of the United States im the fast’ 150 ‘years, and froni’ 
the graphic arts standpoint were of value as illustrating the quality 
of work riow being produced in the United States from the Atlantic 
tothe Pacific in’ designing; illustrating; engraving, and letter press 
printing. These inserts were the work hundved different 
are Use property Of thie 
“Sixty three’ woodblock ts in ‘color by Gtistave' Baumann, 
Sarita Fe, N. Mex.;' were ‘October 2 to’ 29). These were ‘lerit 
ifty-oné woodblock prints in color mad lent by Mrs. ‘Bertha 
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lent} by»: Seligmann, Rey -& (Ine.)j. was shown 
January 8 to 29, 1927): This:exhibit. appreciated. by the public, 
as prints of this quality are scarce and seldom seen in.any quantity. 

» Sixty etchings, dry: points, and: squatints by H. M. Luquiens, an 
American artist 6f:Honolalu, 
to: Pebruary 26) «Albi subjects: 
_ Pitty, points, lithographs; .and. dels 
Ryder, New: ‘York! City, werd loaried by that artist; for exhibition. 
Feliruary!28 to Mareh 26. His dry 
skiliful:the, (Museum -has) ever 
Ghicago Soeiety\ of Etchers, were exhibited March) 20 
His mountain scones the West are: very impressive.) 
| Fifty lithographs by Bolton Brown; New, York City, were shown: 
April 25.t0 May:21.',.All his work:is done directly on stone, and his. 
prints have the true qualities of art. Piet 
In, the section of photography, 50 bromeils by Floyd Vail, 


Through, Vail’s efforts. 201 prints | comprising, the pictorial, 
1 ty-first, annual exhibition of the Royal .Photo- 


Sixty-nine. photographs, “ Tn. Old World, Gardens,” 

ces, Benjamin Johnston, New York, City, were exhibited i in F, 


| America. before. which Mr,,.Adams 


vem 
show the, year, hung June, 15 to.extend 
month, of/ July; consisted) of .127 prints, by. members of the 
Ignd Photographic , Society, of Cleveland,.Qhio, .These..are in. 
various mediums from bromides,to;color photography, 
the division of history. this year, was the installation in. the Museum 


him November 27,1926, to January: 2 1927. | His early: work was 
conservative while his recent productions are in the modern manner. 
i 
| 
York City,, were. exhibited. July. 15 to September, 
showing of his work in this. medium, which gives himabetter method § | 
graphic Soeiety of London, were shown during December. This is, 
| | 
Twenty-eight portraits by.,Mercus \Adems,,London,, England, 
were, shown.March 15 to/.31.,,'The, series,.was. brought | to this q 
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of the first formal militery, swords produced?in. 

firearms used in the Army, 1776 to 1926, 

‘the modern rifle;.a series of shoulder straps 

“United States Army from 1850.to.1898, with. 

‘World. complete series, of types ef,medals and orati 
iswarded.,for special services) in United.,.States \Army during 
4862 to 1926; models. of the ships of, Columbus, of the M 


sand, of the Constitution; and a series. of, United States and 
commemorative postage stamps issued from) 1876 to,.1926, 
in. the arrangement 
particularly in the Arts. 
also greatly.,enhanced. the educational 


rectangle in the center,of 


by 


nner. ' ‘the exception of the series of flags already mentioned, was all the F 
‘color ‘property of the Museum, selected, mainly: ftom. the reserve. collee- 
hown ‘tieris.:: Its installation now in the exhibition etries, while adding 
ublic,. new note to! the exhibition halls, adds nothing new to the Museum's 
ntity. : ‘possessions. It calls attention, however, to ithe | 
‘historical material available for display when additi 
To an The ‘exhibits ¢rom Philadelphia, besides. the flags mentioned, ¢on- 
ny By ‘sisted: of 1. series of \military uniforms showing the types used by | 
bition, the United States Army from 1776 to 1926, all -originals except ) 
most. ‘these of ‘the! Revolutionary period, which are reproductions; a 
wet by ,officers, and anem of »the..United..States 
of the during the same period, the earlier ones of foreign 
ik tatre and those. of the first/decade of the nineteenth cep ple 
i 
ethod 
torial; 
hoto 
OF the Ristoricas, collections, ne. west he which had been 
mineral technology, and: history... was enti wearranged. . Al 
‘anthropological material was removed to the Natural, History Build- 
ing end the hall was divided lengthwise, the south, side. for.the,diyi- 
of mineral, technology, and north, side, for, the division of 
| The increased historical, space, was, at, gnee. installed with 
“antiquarian and military, materials, a bolle od 
| northwest court which formerly, contained. the; postage-stamp 
| and miscellaneous collection of. antiquarian and military 
arrenged in cases of various sizes, was also, completely over- | 
--hauled..., The, postage-stamp cabinet, formerly up the shape of 
of the: postage-stamp, exhibit was vastly | 
dnereased the improyed lighting, facilities, by the more prominent 
where, it.camibardly be overlooked. by. the. visitor, by, the 
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‘grrangement: of all the frames in a single line,’ and finally: by. its 
placement in proximity to the numismatic collection to which it. is 
‘more closely related: than 'to:any other class of ‘historical material. 
‘The miscellaneous floor cases with their contents were taken. from 
the coutt and scattered through the other historical halls; thus 
\afferding space: in: the! court: for two of the exhibit series~from 
Philadelphia, namely; the military unifornis mstalled im remodeled 
door screen cases, and the military swords in slope top cases: uido od 


ampunt of military! materials of the World War period 
-Was‘transférted from the Arte and Industries Building to the Natural 
‘History Building) The historical ‘materials in the latter’ building 
all belong ‘tothe ‘period ‘of the World War, and the present plan 
thy ct material between the two 
odd of T. Belote, was largely devoted 
to a revision of the national numismatic exhibit in anticipation of the 
“thedting’ of the American Numismatic Association ‘in Washington 
uduting ‘the Ahirdweek in August, 1926, and to the preparation of 
‘plang for the installation of the exhibits trom the Sesqtticentennial, 
change in the north hall: 
‘trator, Capt! Charles Carey, who also accomplished 

along other lines, @ompletion of the installa- 
‘tion of the historical exhibit at the Sesqiticentennial ; the care of the 
Smithsonian exhibit’ there from August'8'to Septeiber 20; 


Fearrangement of the’ exhibition collections in the northeast court 


“Gf thle Atte’ Thdustries Building’ and’ of the military ‘and ‘niéval 


storage collections. 
to of the philatelic exhi- 
‘bition’ collection ‘already mentioned, the Mis. Catherine 
L. Manning, installed a special section of the’ postage-stamp cabinet 
“ad's part of the exhibit!tt the Sesquicentennial: This section con- 
‘tained '50 ‘Vertical sliding frames, each providing exhibition space on 
tach for four fectangulat ‘mourits 8 by 10°inches' in ‘Upon 
‘these ‘she mounted ‘and’ labeled series’ of 1/889 cottimemorative 
“foreign countries during’ the period 1876 to 1926." 

‘postage stamps ‘was’ classified and’ catalogued’ by Walter ‘Li: Gates, 
“who kindly voluntesred his’ Services for’ this' purpose’ and’ 


i 

| 

| display were reclassified and reinstalled, greatly improving general | 

| 

4 

| 
| 
fe: 
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inthe Musepm ‘from November 8 to November 22, 1926. This collec 
tion inchudées over 13,000 postage: stamps precanceled in many of. 
theitending of the'4S States ofthe Union and in 
of Columbia. veil anelda 
thin tevvecant yese hes 
witnessed so many changes in the location and arrangement of the 
collections in the department of arts and industries and the division 
of history as were accomplished the past year: The Sesquicenten- 
nial and the Smithsonian conference both caused much activity: in. 
these lines, with the result that the exhibition halls at the end of 
the year were, it is felt,:in better condition than ever before, especially. 
as. to In all the divisions 
were well labeled, lech. felt, 
beurmiaoo JD: to adi 


TION ‘RESEARCH 
ébrevwa lever AND 


OF 
-*The collections in ‘the wide field covered by the department! of 
arts and industries and the division of history offer opportunities for 
ittvestigation ‘and research in many and varied lines. These collec! 
tions are’ always freely available for’ study not only by members of 
the staff but also by studients and research workers’ generally; an@ 
Museum employees are always giad to assist other investigators in 
Hies"in ‘their power. ‘The’ ever thoreaising ‘number oP ‘speci 
without corresponding increase: of ‘personnel. however, limits 
greedy of tint that be for such snes 
take precedence. ony Leribe 4A 
Research by members of the ff number of years the 
assistant of the divisions of mineral and mechanical tech- 
nology, ‘Garber; has devoted possible to 
reséarch in aeronautical developmients, The results have been shown 
from time to time in the construction of aircraft models, and toward 
the close‘of this year a handbook of the aeronautical collections was 
written. By means of numerous iflustrations from the colleetions 
and descriptive matter, thumb-nail sketch of the history of aero- 
aD thé bist month the 
aid; F. A: Taylor; were engaged in research ‘concerning the progress 
and developments in power generation and transmission, chiefly with 
a view to the design of an extensive exhibit bearing on this subject: 
‘nthe division of textiles» bystematie study of the New World 
species of Gossypium and other genera related to the cotton plant, 
begun ‘some titne ago by the curator, F. L, Lewton, was continued: 


alshom-to noisetaqetg ad} ai ylovienstxe stinp begagite ei aidT 


| 
a 
| 
wotkd 
iwot 
tothe 
sistant | 
= | 
| 
naval 
eexhi- 
therine 
cabinet | 
mai00 
w | 


unknown sosettnes od} baw 
cOntinued to reedive theprincipal attention of the assistant curator, 
division of medicine, Dr. Charles Whitebread, throughout the year, 
and the study of American medical history begun some months ago 
was'also continued as opportunity offered. al. tod lew. 
In the division of history the curator, T. T. Belote, continued and 
brought near to completion a treatise on 
tion of; a, monograph on the firearms in the National Museum, In- 
formetion,.was furnished. connection with,.an ,yausually, large 
museum interest. _ bie f wel le ind Bee’ off 
Research of autpide invsstigators and.assiatance to, Federal bureaus 
private given,,by members of the. staff 
to two projects, one private and one Federal, may become of far- 
deyoted. the greater part of the 
finst.balf of the, year developing plane for proposed industrial 
New As to the Federal project, Mx, Mitman 

with 


TO oft oF weary 
(From. time.to time; the Bureau. of Roads. of ithe 
With, negatd to questions pertaining to the history 
Thine gute inthe preparation of 
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As ‘toutine! work permitted, work was done on the ‘preparation of 
; comprehensive technical; definitions of textile fabrics based upon 1 
@uthentic:specimiens in the collettions.and:the examination of,avail: 
able current textile literature. to 
rearrangement of the study collection of woods from a geographi- 
a cal grouping to one arranged according to the most approved botani- 
cal -classification -has facilitated study of the wood structure) of. 
related plant“families and aided the classification of wood specimens | 
the examination, of the accumulation of Patent Office models.under 
the act of Congress of February 13, 1925, returning many models to 
inventors.or their heirs, depositing others.in educational establish. 
| ments, and bringing many hundreds to the National Museum for furs 
ther study before definitely deciding to, keep ior disposeof same. 
a _ Among.the Patent Office models selected, for preservation inthe [| 
division, of mechanical technology, were 4;number pertaining to cal- 
culating machines, including three models,of Barbour, whose pioneer 
bs work was of much importance in the advancement of this art..,,.Bar- a 
bour’s, models ;were Josned for study, purposes to J..A; Vi; Turck; of 4 
Be Chicago, and L. Leland Locke, of Brooklyn, both of whom are recog. 
i nized as authorities in the calculating machine field and have written | 
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ahd ‘educational motion pictures bearihg on thé general subject of 
highway and the Museum has cooperated whenever 
called’ upon. 'The'Baltimore & Ohio; the Southern, and the 'Dela- 
wate & Hudson Railroad’ ‘assisted ‘from time to 
time during the year iti connection with individual historical studies. 
Miss Frances Schwarts, assistant to J. D. Ellsworth of the American 
Talephone'& Telegraph Co., spent some time in the division exam- 
Frances Foster, editorial assistant ‘to Harold Rugg, Teacher's 


College; ‘Coluinbia University} whio'is in tho prepdration 
of a series of seventh and eighth grade ‘on the ‘industries 
of the United States, given all possible a: 


assistance, particularly 

in the form of illustrative matter to bé used in these publi 10 
"Another type of assistance rendered’ was that of checking ‘facts 
contained in’ manuseripts ‘for publication! by private individuals. 
Thus the chapter on aviation developments contained in a forthcom- 
ing book’ by Mark Sullivan was carefully edited, und the chronology 
record on aviation prepared by Maj. Ernést Jones was similarly 
checked. In addition to the special help of which theabore instanves 
are ‘typical, the division is daily. tendering informative service 
through the regular correspondence channels, ri bowbas1 
division’ of textiles; the large ‘refereiice collection ‘of wool 
fabrics was studied by Francis Fries, a graduate of the Philddelphia 
Textile School, for designs of faney fabrics. | Spédimens of coir fibet 
were supplied the Department of Agriculture for use in a hearing 
before the Interstate: Commerce Commission) 
.-ACmember of the staff of the .Uhited States' Tariff Commission 
examined the exhibits and literature on cork. | Representatives of the 
United States Service, the Forest Products 
Laboratory, an d Lieutenant Harrison, of ureau of Aeronautics, 
United States vy Department, sought from the col- 
lections in connection..with researches, on| the use af bamboo. in: the 
construction of airplane pontoons, "Prof, the 
Agricultural; and., Forestry College,’ of, Seigen, Korea, examined 
methods of handling exhibition and reserve collections of wood. Dr. 
Ryozo Kanehira, director, of the department of forestry, Govegnment 
Research Institute, Teihoku, Formosa, also studied the wood callec- 
tions, being particularly interested in wooed anatomy and the by- 
products of wood. C. P. Wright, of the department of economies of 
Harvard University, utilized. Museum, ‘material on forest conserva- 
and J, ‘Harkins, | Washington,' D. exaniined 

“ masonite”. products, . H. 8. Olin, architect,‘of Baltimore, Md., 
studied the Museum's specimens of wood sections and micrégraphs 
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to The Jeurster of textiles, F...L. Lewton, furnished, technical 
formation on wool manufacture, Levers lace machines, aad the work- 
ing of embroidery jacquards, to the textile, section, of the, Bureau of 
the Census, United States Department of Commerce... He slsoidenti- 
fied ,spedintens of ber for United States, 
Treasury Department, and supplied a valuation, report. on sample 
silk, produced in America, for the Bureauiot Entomology, 
United States. Department of Agriculture. Special, imformetion, 9n 
industrial raw: materials and the identification of specimens were 
furnished to several bureaus of the Government,.and to numerous 
individuals, the identification of fibers, fabrics, gums, resins, seeds, 
end woods for individuals both in and.eut of the Government seryice 
continuing ‘to be ‘part reguler work, As heretofore, Mr, 
Lewton furnished the identification of cottens and cottonseeds intro- 
duoed: by the Office ef Foreign Plant Introduction, United States 
Department of Agriculture, and! to him were referred: letters, 
questing information on silk and artificial silt received by. various 
tification and report. tox af bia res hands 
thedivision vf grephio arte, R. Relmen, 
rendered assistance in the identification of old paintings, miniatanes, 
prints, books, especially Bibles, and newspapers both for inst#tutions 
and, individnals, including, among others, the Frick Art Reference 
Librazy..and. the: Metropolitan, Museum .of. Art, both of, New: York 
City. , Haury B. Wehle, assistant curater of peintings in the latter, 
wes aided concerning miniatures, beth im eonnection with) the ex- 
hibit that musenm and with Mr. Wehle’snew book on the subject. 


division of history aggregated 6,044 spechmens, a8 follows! }Gifts ‘in 
aid of education, 498; loans for special exhibitions elsewhere and 
fo? research’ or study purposes, 5,200; transferred to"other Govern: 
mentestablishments,; ‘and ‘returned éwners, 
“The gifts indhuded 491 Patent Office models rélating to’ mechenieal 
hich: wee doheted delleges; thigh anid 
other institations under the terns of thé act of Congress of Feb- 
vuary 18, 1925. Sore 42% dental patent models’ not needed: 
bis University School’ of Dental and Oril Surgery;‘New York: 
an@ thé: Northwestern University! Dental School, Chicago, 
‘Phe other thiethy tor exhibition jput poses: 
mbinly the traveling loan exhibite of the division of graphic eet‘ 
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NUMBER OF SPECIMENS UNDER DEPARTMENT 


The total number of specimens in the department of arts and 
assigned as follows: ; 
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Graphic arts, including 28,631 
Loeb collection of chemical 990 = 
447, 108 
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OF. AOGESSIONS: ‘TO THE COLLE 
RISCAL YEAR 


3 bus mort 


INDICATED, THE WERE PRESENTED OR WERE 


-lom { 
ABBOT? ‘North 
Til. Specimen epineph- 
(fin; medicinal ‘stibétatice- made offi- 
the 8. Pharnidcopoeia X 
2498560) through  Vol- 
speciniet’ “of “Chetitical for 


nts .(95883.), 
of official standards of 
States\for, American cot- 


| 


OF OOVEINAENE. AGpORRANOR Win Law) 


“skeletons 
( il 
Nevada and ray 


Biological laboratory, at 
| ey est, 


mov? 
| 


Maters; bulk samples:ef sey- 


1 of Gétton) litters, and 
bag cottonseed oil 
o'Oleake (95104)! bert 
Moder illustrating ‘the part rats 
= play in disease traitsmissfon and 
methods of prog houses 
against them (89421) plants 
collected in Florida ty A. H. 


bians 


| ban 


Howell (92143) ; 


4 
ig 
1 rom Oregon (92541); eggs and 
cnemnca: types | Tarval Of crabs collected at 
ACADEMY“ “OF ‘NATURAL’ | West, Pia. by Philip R. 
Philadelphia,‘ Pa: "(through Stephétison, acting superintend- 
ADAMS)" 
“28 portralty' for spéciat' ‘ 
March 15 
4 ‘Switzerland: “Plant “from. Sweden 4) Young yellow-crowned 
Beron ind’ 2" basket stars 
Wiokiait (98495, 94986) ; 8 
fogail bison bones, 25 specimens 
from Alaska (94108, 94384, 
np £98208) skeletons of birds 
|. fmm, the eastern United States 
and 2 alligators (94486) ; 

___211 plants eoilected in Alaska by 
| Palmer and Miller 
> Teptiles aud am- 
Guatemala 

skeleton and skin of 2 
cleaned 96041). 
138 


on ‘Costa Ri a 
from (98882) 514. 


banana... 


oft «a 


134 LIST OF ACORSSIONS ae 
AGRICULTURE, DEPT.—Continued. ; AGRICULTURE, DEPT.—Continued. | 
Bureau of Entomology (through Federal Horticultural Board—Con. | 
B. A. McGregor, Lindsay, isopods from France, and 4 mol- 
Calif.) : 80 specimens of ande- lusks from England and Nova 
collected byoDr. France, and 5 
t Bruner, Santiago, Cuba (92952) ; from China (98808); 2 isopods 
throngh F.. 
u:@ by Zetek, on Barro | and, Germany 
(Bee “Algo, under... B- Ww. land shells, and slugs | frem 
ture Lavoratory, Somersel, Md.: | 
ta, isgpod trom, China, |/ ods fram,(Gosta, Rice, and, Hel- 
| 20d | 908 "ay mollugk, Ire 
92458, 90618); 3 | isopods from Italy, § 
_Ingects from, i for America i 
{ 
(rene 
sot 


p4581) ; 


ag Ff 


vad Prot. 


§92408), ; 9986 


ont. 


City’ (trough “Berto. 
@xamples ‘in color 


ta, (94004)... 
St. Petersburg, Fila, 
850 mollusks from 

Cuba 


~Mountain 


_Babamas,.... and ? 


Bureau of Plant Industry: 4 plants Bureau of Plant Industry-Ooatd. 
10 hand samples ef Man- 
specimens Of grasses, plant from | sectiona..ot 10 Mgyptian trees 
1 Angentina,, and 2 plants from | ¢04563); 12 named. varietion of 
4 Bragil (04257, ,.04046,, 95747, | Gatifornia in 
% 06847) ;..5 plants. collected.,in | plants, col- 
Cuba by. Professor Hitchcock i) dn South Amerixa by) Dr. 
20 plants from Arizona (92410) ; oly, Arizena) by De, A. 
thnomgh Frederick, Coville) | Kearney (96768). 
| ‘ony specimen, and 6 photegraphs.of | AGRIOULBURAL EXPERIMENT. = 
: from, Maryland ;.3 plants | Logan, Utah; 
Texas, 58 plants.and 10) »epresenting: native: species. (90458) . 
748); 057, plants from Ari- Landbouw, Paramaribo)’ ‘Suriném 
bun (92488, O6250, 24729, 94784, | Gerold ‘Btaliel, @ireeton) 
a6); 96488, 26068, 27095)...71 § plants (96075) ) 
| specimens of ferns from Arizon? | THE, Bay“ Oity! 
d Hel- 4 emphiasizing the advance in hygtente 
and 3 By Bell) 42 New “York 
2); /8 plats from Uruguay process of color printing Patent 
Paraguay (98149) ; (through 1596756: (98185) ; 6 examples of 
baat H. Dewey) Plant from Cuba “‘hew  mnethod’ of” th wa 
| by Dr, David (98429), | De. 0. (See, under 
__ thie Bast Indies by Doctor Fair- |) 4) Br, Don Anastasio, San 
apd Mt, Dorsett (98404), Central America : 
“400 Dlants collected, in China specimens of orchida, from. Costa 
(98588), 43 plaints’ collected, in Jam | 
| from Georgia (98767) (through Appro 
Prot. 0. T."Cook) 35 | | 
_ Photographs of palms trom Vene- | qpecimene,of chemieais for the Loeb 
| 15 “palins | (99628, 94099, | coligetion of (90868) . 


ALDEN) HAROLD. iintiér Mies || AMERICAN MILITARY 
ALLEN, Dr: J.: 
type specimens of ‘fies (95040). 
fabrics, including af old draft of a 
design * Flowery Walks,” written 
Fanuary 15,1842; ‘intehded to illus- 
ittate “of domestic 
collectéd:' by the 
“wehvers and 
dhterested- weaving 
(981938). 
ALLEN, }iMiss (May atid 
Washington; DOJ. Black 
lace: fan of: the! early part 
the 29th century,\and 2 dresses of 
utbe period of:the Spanish-American 
Wer 
ALLBRN, (RB. Washington, O. : 
Moro spear (98381)7000) «icuty 


tts 


92406): ( 
“Banta Gress) “York City : 
Events in 
gl 


‘Hii 


‘fig? of 20° smalfplagies fodr- | from 
teen 8-inch pieces of half-inch tubing Or 
AMERICAN! | TION, New Yor ity. 

ington, D, OC. (through L. R. Lohr, 


| 
EN, WALTER Be. woon, Weshington, || "94508, 90107209! 
blue || AMERICAN OPTOMETRIC’ Asso-— | 
AMERICAN CRLLULOSE, &CHEMI- || “Dr. ‘Thomas H: Mirttit) : Ai exhibit 
yarns and,fabries, || AMERICAN'PHARMACBUTICAL AS- 
4 eouring agent for || SOCTATION Ma. : 
and 58, specimens, of arti- || ‘Copy’ of Nati)’ Fotiiviary V | 
fclal. dyestuffs, 21 of them for,dye- || (oificlal Copy for’ 
AveRttan Inet TH 
‘GRAPHIC New York || the Sesquicenténnfal humber of The 
“Olty prints’ of ‘the Year” || “‘Aimériéan Printer, aiid. 1 copy of | 4 
(92297, loan). pei perican Printer, July, 1926 
CO., Brooklyn, Set speci- | AMERICAN PROTEIN ‘CoRPoRA- ‘ 
“of “Enda! a° casei plastic: TION, Boston, Mass : 5 ‘snecime 
yatives 
barated 
BOCIA- 
| 
train 
ii “series 
| 
i 
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ASSOCIA 
ation i 


‘trom the shéttet of Cate! 


98180; deposit): 


None, Ala: thre | 
Dr. A. Hrdlitka): 2 wooden Spear 
throwers, a wooden hook, 2 carved 


ARCTIC 
wooden masks; moantéd’ imple- 
— wooden’ dance rattle, end part 


» 
tissues Obtained 
206d” (92888) ; “se- 


of ‘specimens itfwatra Hing stages 


nite put by. 
mac. WaLwor 
{Bee 
British Government,., British ..Mu- 
(Natural History). 
ARSENE, Revs Brother G. Las Vesas, 
Me; plants from, New 
Mexico (98472, 96662) plants 
ASSOOIATION FOR STAMP. EXHI- 
BITIONS (INC.), THE, 
@ity:. Bronze» iplaque designed 
Emil Fuchs; commemorating. the 
International Philatelic (Exhibition, 
New York: 2026 
ATKING, ‘Commenter A. K., 'Uiiited 
States Navy; Charleston Navy Yard, 
 Gharleston, 8. 80 mariii¢ an- 
nelids*‘colleeted “by the doner in 
| Cooper ‘River opposite the navy yard 
mot. id 1, 
ATKINSON, Mrs. BD. An- 
cacti 
TION, “Hisbrouck 
Descriptive data relating to the 


| Railway Association to-| Vistiifize | 
j Steps’ inthe ‘inethdds’ ot | Peninsula, im 
‘of of the ‘otder | Hall) : 6 
‘Contilarida from’ Oklahoma (06488) . 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
Jersey City, N. J.: Bronze” bist” of 
Low DeVinué’ by Chester 
AMERINDIAN MUSEUM, THE, Pat- 
matertal from icky N.S: 
negatives” by of’ ‘mone 
| basin with miniature battle fleet’ in 
uffiizations of “models in | 
producing’ fill ‘size ‘motion pictures ; 
Bews clipping, relating to motion 
"trom ait, 1898 paper, and 
_ gat. of the “Magniscope,” one of, the 
forme, of motion picture appa- 
ANDRADE, Dr. B. Navazno on, Rio 
Olare,,.Ba0 Paulo,..Brazil,, South | 
America: 19 beetles (96494, ex- 
ANONYMOUS Wasco, or Umatilla 
» basket, 2 ‘Tiingit; baskets, 3) pairs of 
_( beaded moceasings ‘anda large 
J otwined Indian hemp; tag’ made by 
| Indians (90448). 
/OF 
WASHINGTON; Washington; DiC. : 
| Pottery vessels ‘and fragments 
| Dr. Manuel Gamie for the 
poeléty at various localities Gua- 
loan) ; collection paleolithic stone 
train 
series 


BALDWIN BIRD RESEARCH, LAB- 
OBATORY, THE, Gates Mills, Ohio: 
20, flies, bird, parasites. (98278). 

BALDWIN, Glarendon,. Va.: 
Plant (95885)... 


River (94504), 
BALLIET HS.” (See thder American 
ny ton, “Rew 


of Beatty,’ . 
BALDING; M.; Gan‘ 


Mood ssboow atowoull 


| 188 

ATLANTIC;  GCORPORA- | BAKBR, Prof. Los Banos, 

Fokker .P-V¥II. Trimoter air liner, | Islands, containing many. novelties 
consisting of photographs, bulletins, 488787 whi weak 

and biuewpriat (04800). BAKER, Dr, H., Richmond, ¥V,ic- | 

| AUSTEN, Ry (Bee under | toria, Avustealia; insects, | 

British, Government, Britieh ,Mu-| Australia, (94970, 95639); 5,,.epeci- 

seum (Natural insects; 9 | 

AUSTRALIAN MUSEUM, THE, Syd- |  apecimens, 4 apecies, of marine sbells | 

Dey, Australia from Australia (96146, 96964, ¢x- | 

_ ear Bort Denison,.and 2 from Cap-| States Marion, 

_,#leorn, Group (islands), Australia| Qhio: Collgetign ef buttons, ef; the 

Pottery, Roman lamp, and a | 

bride who came over in the, Moy- 2 

M., Washingfon, | ] 

ly complete male In- | BALDWIN,. Mastza, Nome, Alaska | a 

ind on an islafid near | (through .Dr. A, Hrdlitka); Ap 

(98147), proximately 25 specimens, 7 species, | 

F 1847, THE, Wasb- (93549). 

(through Col. J. F. Dr, ©. (See under Agricul- 
founding of the Azter Rthg-tecked dock fron the Potomac 
m cave Sonor®, and 2 
ai BALLIBT, Tonopali)” Nev. : | 
‘Walter’ Rathbone: Baevs sebelar- 
BADGER) 8) Deland; Fia.: Plant | Boyt 8. Gale: ind | 
Plant from (92428); 2 pleats | pal TIMORE) & OHIO RAELROAD »B 

(98492, 95181) photographs and | Baltimore, Mi. : Bronze medal i 

al specimen of plant be 

(94108, exchange) ; 8 specimensand | -versary of. the,Baltimore ofp (Ohio 4 

photographs, of plants (94408,,.ex- | Railroad Go,,.1027, (98775). 

ai (95128); 5 plants from Qadifornia | Lillian, M, Bleteher.)¢) 

(Mee alse, ander Ernest B. Brayn- (through Dr. H. G., Dyan) 

ton.) £9000) mens, 5 species, of flies, 3 ot, which B 

ag BALLEX, Veanon, Washington, D..C.: | are cotypes.of 3 apecies (98517, ex- bs 

Plant from. Michigan (98222)... 


BEATTIB, Dr. R.-Keve, Washington, 
D. C.: 3 plants from Oregon (97101). 


BARGLAY, Oapt. Hues, Rio de Ja- 


ectes, 


vf 


BENEDICT, James B., 
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BARBER,. Washington, O.: | Mra, W, Gy Dongias) Arim: 
ypine _ Decorated battle. ax..collected by 67 plants from Ariaona (96188)... 
ties rank N. Myera.in western Zibet in | BRAMER, Prof. RB. H. (Sep under 
Mass.; A cemarkable species 
wren ©uba,; representing | BEGK, A, Washington, D. O.: : 
genus and species new. to the Mu- | Butterfly (90488)... 
3 fam collections (96445) ; bird from | BECKWITH, Faanx, Delta, Utale: 27 
representing a genus and | iapeckmens of . trilobites. from the 
Brazil; Collection of gem min- | BEROBOFT, W. L, Mscondido, Calif. : 
BARNEY, Mrs..Ausos Washington, J.:.8 epecimens of chemicals for the 
| D. C.: 4 Thirteenth century painted | . Loeb: collection af chemical types = 
= gilded panels trom chapel in | 
Va.: France (95863, loan). BRLANSKL, (©. H, Nora Springs, 
BARTLETT, Capt. BR. 4 New Yerk lowa: 20 specimens, paratypes and 
 Oity: Approximately 776 specimens | plestetypes, of Devonian fossile from 
marine invertebrates. together | iowa A 
with algae, echinoderms, mollusks, | TELZPHONE LABORATO- 
and fishes from North Greenland RIBS, New Mork City: 3 cabinets 
ricul- (92510) £1008) containing 297 specimens of erude 
BARZRAM, B., Tuscon, Ariz: | gutta-percha and 81 leaf specimens 
plants (94957, 95126, 96186). of gutta-percha) trees from Dutch ‘ 
BARTSCH, Dr. Wasktington,| East Indies, Malay, and the Philip 
Dy Gt birds from Golunthia Is-| pine Islands (04623). 
4 land, Wash., D. C. (02420): birds | BENBDAGT, Rew Brother A., Sante 
(Florida. (98268); large | Fe; NN. Mex): 489 plants from New 
sponge from the beach at Biseayne Mexico (98221, 92385, 94788). 
iy: Mia. (98390); speckmen of | BENEDICT, Dr. Jawns Washing- 
| western sandpiper from Washington, | tom: D. Gs Woed thrush from Mary- 
BAUMANN, Guetava, Sante Fe, N. Linden, ; 
prtel,  Mex,: 43 woed-bleck prints in color | Medusa (jellyfish) collected 
for special exhibition of his work | by the dour af Piney Point, 2d. 
the from Optober 2 te 28, 1828 (98825, | (98106); amphipods, 5 isopods 
OAD BANTER, Dr, G Pu; Cambridge, | approxtmatery bryozoans, 12 ma- 
nedal  Mass.; Specimen of pollucite from | rime ennetids, 2 isepeds,; approx? : 
enni-  Perein Dudley dike of pegmatite mately 25 amphipods, 17 shrimps, 
Hodgens, Hill, 344 south- | 22 shipworms, and 1 mollusk 
4 » West, of Buckfeld, Me, (9401)... | (08880):; crab 2 anemones, and a 
under BAYER..CO. (INC.);.. THE, Albany, marine annelid collected im the viain- 
ont N. Y.: 5 specimens of. medicinal sub- | ity of Herning Greek, St.\\Mary’s 
Mass. | Stamees_made official im the United | County, Md. (94878); 4 
apeci- ‘States Pharmacopoeia (08252). specimens of) Gddier 
| BHAGH, dthacm, ¥.:2 speci- crabs collected by the donor at Tall 
of, chemieals.tor the Loeb.eol- |  Timbers;; @reck; tributary 
of chemical types (96868). of the Botemae River (96405); 25 
uit 
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‘on thé! beach at Tall ‘Timbers 
(00015). 
BENCER, Wy Gaines 

: Approximately’ ‘isopods 
‘BERRY; Dro Bpwakp W. *(Seeunder 
BERTHOLF, Mrs: B., Wasb- 
ington, D. C.: Gold medal awarded 
_ ‘by act of Congress, approved June 28, 
1902, to Lieut. Blisworth' P; Bertholf, 
United States! Revenue Catter Serv- 
(fee, ‘in recognition of his services in 
ewgonnection with the! expedition’ of 
1897-98, for the relief of! Whaling 
Arctic’ regions “(95220, 
BETSOH, Russian Mission. 
Alaska (through Dr: ‘A)Hirdlieka) : 
12 (wooden | vessels’ inlaid ‘with ‘lime 
a plain’ wooden vessel, and a 
of soll) containing: charred wood 
BBVILS) Waldron; Ark. : 
«| Impressed clay objects found by the 
donor in a hallow ravitie ow the 
of Algie Bennett, 2 milled west 


Waldrom: (20 spéctmenis) (04778). 


Délanco, 
Snuff bottle, witch doctor's staff, 2 


2 arni’bands,' and a 


photograph of some idols; all Afri¢an 
Mr.‘ Rhea Kuyken- 
leg Gdnes and portions’ of 
of Indians fron Cat- 
BERT, Cranes B.; Ami Arbor, Mich. : 
from’ Kansas ' (96432). 
BISHOPP) ‘under Agri- 
@alture; Department : 
| 
B87  undeter- 
Insects ‘from: Eirope: 
BUAKE; De) SF. Washington; C. 


the western ‘United States (96648). 


‘BLAKB, Dri'8! 
(See “mder Agrieultare;De- 
partment ‘off Bureau ‘of Plant In- 
dustry and FieldMuseumi of 
BLAKE, Dr. and C. 
SPANDEBY, Wadliington; 16 
‘plants from New Dngland (98419). 
BLERIOT-ADRONAUTIQUE; Sures- 
(Seine), ‘Prance: 10 photo. 
“graphs'of ‘airplanes by the 
company, namely :- Spada’ Noi” 61, 
‘world altitude’ record’ (3 ‘phdtds)'; 
(2) photos) Spad 
(No. 56°(2 ‘photos) Bleriét No." 165 
(2 photos) ; Spad No. 81 (iphoto. ) ; 
also descriptive niatter ‘on 
Army, ‘Weshington, Approxi- 
‘mately’ “220 ethnological speciniens, 
boxes of shells) and large tertle 
ghelt from’ ‘the’ Philippine Islands 
(96808) boats angle ithe 
BLY; Mrs. Ariz. : 
Plant (loco woes) (96018):"' 


BOGUSCH, Atiatin| "Tex: 


Tuxopors, Brooklyn, N.‘¥. : 
Photograph iw color ‘by Miley ‘& 
Son, Lexington, Ve. of Chatles 
of ‘painting’ of 

George Washington (94766). 

BOOTH, Dr. B. B., Cincinnati; ‘Ohio 
(through Riley D. Moore} Wasti- 
Doe.) 1 pletates for addi- 
tion to the exhibit of the history’ of 
osteopathy in the Museum (82611). 
BOSCHMA, Holland: 8 
collected ‘by the donor’ at ‘ror. 
Pieridae’ 


BENEDIO‘, B, jr—Continued. | 
specimens of terrestrial isopods col- — 
J 
I 
| | 
q 96188) exchangé) photographs of = 
§ 
4 1 
B 
| 
BOSTON 'SOCINTY’ OF “NATURAL 


ag 


seats 


98840, 
‘04711, 
phi of 


htermined: bees; from Mount: Desert,| 


(9856808007). 


BOTANIC GARDENS, Singayore,| | 


‘Straits Settlements : 84 specimens of 


‘terms, mostiy from the Malay Penin- | 


sula (94260, exchange). 


BOFANICAL, INSTITUSB, OF 


UNIVERSIZE, Broo,| 


Czechoslovakia: 100... 4pecimens; of 


Plante; Flora « 


jmen of plant; (92774).3: Dr. 
Pilger) fragmentary. 


pnd. photograph of a plant (93982, 
994720) ;.(through Dr.) I. Urban) 


apecimen | 
and 2 photographs of;erplant;i plant |, 


- plants from.Cuba, (04261);; 


from ‘the West Indies. (96120) ; 160 


plants, from) Bolivia)! (90075). | 


change. ) 


BOURN, W. Buzsard Bay, Munden, 


BOVING;Dri A. (See ‘under 


BRABANT, “Madame Minros pe 
“(trough Mts. Heriry' Fairfield Os- | 


by W. 8. Horton 

traversing the Place’ dé I Concorde | 


) 


WELL, Dy); 

West, Indies: , Approximately 
shells from Jamaica (98215), ny 

BRANDS, Lieut. Commander 

_E.,, Dnited States, Navy, Washington, 


Gs 4,erabs,.eome brittle, stars, | 
‘and a shell collected by the:donor | 


| the) @arbohiferous /.of: |Grent. 

BRITISH GOVERNMENT: 
"British: Masewm «(Natural 


lo London, Da gla nd: 
be@Ditrough .Arrow) 


BOSTON OF NATURAL | BRANDT) Livsat.) Commander! 
oucthe beath*at Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuba! sea urchin: from 
Salinas: (Bay, Nicaragua,).and 12 
bamnadies (90487), 
| BRAUNTON, Hawest B., Los Angeles, 
| Oalifi: (through Dr..L. H. Bailey) : 
2 Mving plants (95154); 8 /plants 
from California (96636, 96451). 

| BROGURT, Loum, Paris, France: 4 

photographs! of the “ Breguet: XIX” 
aigplane ‘whieb obtained the world’s 
MUSEUM OF UPRSALA |  three:times during, ‘the year, 1926; 
Upsala, )Sweden: | copies of, the Breguet Journal ; 
290 plants from, Brasil {Regnell col- containing -acepunts of these flights 

| BOTANISCHER GARTEN UND MU: | BRENTZML, Prof, Agricultural 
| College, North, Dakota plants a 
‘BRIDGE, Prof: Jostan, Rolla, Mo.: 15 
| small collections of invertebrate fos- 
sils .from;the Cambrian rocks of 

identified species (98228)... 
8ee algo under North Carolina 

Department of Agriculture.) 
EL, Craigmyley, Alber- 
ta;! Canada? (348 plants from Can- 
[4 ada cel mh 

versity STOL, UNIVERSITY OF,:Bristol, 

Dngland 5: specimens ‘representing: 

patatypes ofa bryozoan | (98404) ; 

collection of invertebrate ‘fossils 

ng” of 

‘Ohio 

of a paratype of leaf «beetle 

emt). (through Dr. J. 
and: 3 | stem) specimens of hymenop- 
at Tor- (terows parasites, including para- 

iv a types of 2 species; 142 specimens 

species, many of them new 

| fhe collection, (93942, 96904, 

rmined | exchange) ; (through George, 7. ‘ 

de- q Brier) alice weighing 88 grains 
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BRIMSH GOVERNMENT—Contd. > 
of the meteorie stone whieh fell 


Jantary 19; 1865, at Swpubee, | 


cov? Padrauna, Gorakhpur’ district, 
| United Provinces, India 494089, 
exchange) ; (through Maj, 


speciés ©(04106) 5° (through 
Ward's Natural Scienee Bstab- 


Rochester, N ¥.p a | 
oomently~ complete individual | 


(| the meteorite of Hessle; Sweden 
(91481, exchiange)'; (through L. 


Com) casts ofthe holotypes | 
of speeies of ‘fossil mollusks |. 


(04854; exchange) (through N. 


queda) || 
(94011, exchange) ; 2 frogs from 


(95482; exchange). 


‘BROWN, W. Wastiington, 
Bird, yellow-bellied sapeacker, from 
‘Virginia, and skal! of a moose: and 
| skeleton nll 
BRYAN, 
Barn owl: ‘trom 
(96793). 
ade: 2 young toads from Bitty, 
Alberta, 


‘BUCHANAN, ESTATES OF MR. 


AND MBS. ROBERDEAU (through 
Thomas McKean Melere, Baltimore, 


Survey of Great Britain, 


Londen, England: séries: of | 


specimens of the Gikik of 

England: (93025) ; series of rocks 

ilustrating - the 
geology of Mull 

Royal. Gardéns,. Kew, Sar- 

-Mugland >: 9 «fragmentary 


(94200) 78 eactns (05682) ; 
plant (05787); ome from 


BRETEOR, 
plant from Porto: Rigo 


BROADWAY, 


Trinidad, British West Indies: 18 
plants from Trinidad (93889, 87093) . 


BROWN, W., Chevy Ohase, | 


94243). 


ton, D. C.): Miscellaneous collection 
‘of relies’ owned’ bythe ‘Roberdeau 
TIER, Fi, Washington, 
2 photographs of cucumber 
tress tu the groands of the United 
| States Capitol (4575) 7 small 
specimens of orange wood from | 
| ‘BUOKINGHAM, Mrs. B. H., Washiing- 
©. | (See dander Miss Isadétla 
plants (98212, 96160) ; fern from | BUBHILER, ©. A., Kiorvilie, Tenn: 
‘Colombia: (98986); (through T.| 14 specimens of ¢hemitals for the 
; (BUENO) J. om 1a “White 
Plains, N. bugs from Sumatra 
‘representing types of species li 
| seribed by the donor 
BUHLES, Bacup, Imboden, Ark: 7 00 a 
‘ pearly fresh-water mussele from 
Randolph and Lawrence Counties, 
| unser Kans, 
a 'B : lo 
i specimens, 40 species, of q 
‘ithograplis for-apecial exbibition of | 
‘bird skins ‘from Bustis, and 3 | BURR, J.’ HL ‘Tew Casenovia, 
from Salt Springs, Pia. (88250, | N. Y.:°2 ‘speciinens’ ‘of the mineral 
— 


- 


E586 


TF 


~ 


by the donor tm» Virginia 


ftom Missourl and Kansas 
, 96281) ; plant (96491). 
BUSH, J, 8., Aetna, Kans.; eol- 
“fection. of fossil teeth and fragmen- 
tary, bones, from Oklahoma. (96473). 
BUSH-BROWN, Hener K., Washing- 
tom, D. Portrait busts and 
statuettes by the domer (96784). 
Buta, Washing- 


| crreus 


5 of tatkahoe or) 
bread, and 12 old iron tools 
Virginia (98500) 04881); 56 


stone Implements “from various lo- 


MENT STATION, Riverside, Calif. 
(through P. H. Timberlake): 18 


‘fossil crab (83878) ; 


(through “Pref, N. L. Gardner) 2 
fragmentary specimens of plants 


(92620; exchange), 135 plants 


Prof) BO. Bsdig) 4 spéciinens of 
Of flies, and 2 trapdoor spiders 
(94208, 94222) ; 8 ferns from Tonga 

(94760, exchange) ; (through Harold 


Oonipere) chaicid’ files represent- 


ing © @pectés, 4 of “which ‘are 


by paratypes (06874) ; 


(thrdngh Prof. P. B. Kennedy) 116 
plants from Sofora, Mexico (96878) ; 
(through W. B. Herms) s«ppfoxi- 
mately 100 specimens of files ‘from 


ada (throngh ©, Howard Cur- 


| ; 12 spectinens of files, 


BURT, BD, Manhatten, : || CALIFORNIA ACADEMY OF ‘SCI- 

| | ENOHS, San Pranciseo, Calif.: 24 

(See also under Kansas Gtate| crabs (947¥4) fly (96338) (through ‘ 

| College)” ||) Charts L. Fox) 25 specimens 

‘BURTON; (Bee*“ander ‘British | of wedleate Hymneoptera, “including 

‘Government, British Museum paratypes "of species (06444, ex- 

Avéver, Wishington, ‘D.C. (Bee also und rtment 

Six-lined _race-runner lizard from 

specimens of parasitic Hymenoptera, 

| being types of 8 species deseribed by _ 

‘Kamel (94978). 4 

CALIFORNIA, UNIVERSITY. OF, 

4 ton, D. White timen towel with 

q pattern, woven, by band,/ 4¢ plants in Wurdpeat lierbaria 

nuns) in Italy (96188, exchange); (through H. 
1 

and stone and clay pipes 

Ky., an@ 8t. Louis County, 

3 q (See also under Cove» 

“3: BUTLER, Capt. 6. 6, Bukado post | CAMPBELL, Bolte, 
| ‘Port 'Pritice, 35 | Fé specimens from 
“BUPTS, (see under J. B. | CAMPOS Prom’ Gdayaquil, 
| “BORDON, pr, (see under |“ South America (94124). 
istana don Sehool of Hygiene Tropics! | CANADIAN GOVERNMENT: 
movia, 4 ‘CALDERON, Sefior ‘Dr, Branch, Ottawa, Can- 
under Salvador, Government of, ; 
General de Agricultura.) 


© yspecies, ofiavhich 6 
Specimens are paratypes s::4idies 
95640, exchange) ; 
specimens of flies, represent- 
7 species, 5 of which are rep- 


, Fesented..by. paratypes. ( 7). 


= Mills, and pinay 
pg | 
me 
and 


Mesozoic and Cenozoic 
CARNDGID OF 
: (WASHINGTON, Washington, D.:C. : 


« « Opgetel: Loberetory, Carmel: 
Director ) plants (92529, 

(Desert-Botanieal Laboratory, ‘Tuc- 
on, Arig.;,112, plants colleeted 


ia Seneraby Dr, Bourest Sbgeve 


Migs Frances Long (92487) ; 

phetegraphs 

(CARR, (By Medicine, Baty, 
Canada files,..1, being, 

new species. (95856) 

- M. ».<8ee,,.under 

(Goodyear ;Tire & Rubber) 

CAREW . Oswego, 

22, beetles; representing 5 spe- 


OOF 


“CARTY, A. B., Washington, 


pen. a 


(144 Tel OF ACCESSIONS 
‘GOVERNMENT--Contd. | 


‘GASEY, Mrs Wusen—Contd 
crowit» aleohal lamp,.: fteni.; Philadel- 
phia, Pa., “abont<40° yearmiold 
CAUM, Eowax».L., Hondéinlu, Hawaii : 
the, Laysan:; nail 
(98209). ;, 4 eggs, of the, Laysan rail, 
and 7 eggs (with fragments,af 6 
others), of the blue-throated quail 


Pil 


Prot, J., 


from. se¥pentizie (98396); cut 


of spodamene and a@ cut, gein 


of )spodumene (94211); 2. diamond 


exystals in the matrix from. Brazil 
(95588); pendant of clouded amber 


90079} yellow sapphire .weighing 
carats: (96282); 2 strings of 


Sea, and 8 polished pieces of Sicilian 
amber (98808) soe) 


| 
a 
§ 
CHAMBEBLAL 
Chicago, Ill. 
specimens and ,2 Qhotographs qt 
ty of.) q 
| ‘Thstitadion :’ 4 
pendants of aventurine quarts, and 
omens) (98887) ; gems, beryl, 
‘ophenaciteyiand tourmiiline (90998); 
1 a small pink diamond (93427)})mis- 
cellaneous cut stomes and beads 
(98528) ;.a series of, rongh.and cut 
@ynthetie precious stones (93540) ; 
CHAMBERLIN, §,,.Chicaga, | 
Copy ;of the, March, 1927, issue of 
GASBY, Mrs, Lata, Waxed, W: ..| CHAMBERS, 


senting 29 species (92447). . il 
Bee Alaa under Pepnavivania, De 
partment of Agriculture).. 
CHAPIN, Da. By A,, Washington, D 
of the orders Mall 
«haga, Siphonaptera, Acarina, and 
pseude-scorpions: (93609). 
CHAPMAN, Rev... JonN.. Anvik,, 
25 photographs of natives 
GHASE, Mrs. Washington, ' 
plants from.Amatria (93526). 
joy (Beg) also under, Agriculture, De- 
eolqm _ Industry,,.; and -Deogracias  V 
pret Villadolid.) .., 
Dr, Wr, Cordova, Alaska 
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GLABK, Mra, Manian Bavos, Wasb> 


(00088) 


tngton, .D,,0,; Porcelain copy of The 
Worcester Jug (95757) on 
CLABK, New, Kork 
City.) (through, Arthur. deO. Sawer- 
10 «mammals, and 247, birds 


nited States Fish 


‘Colléetion “ot ofés trots 
Lode, California, and 


: bees” 


Indluding holotypes ‘of 


| 


68 specimens of miscellaneous deter- 
wall: 
CLARKE, Mist: H., Chevy 
quail Chase; ‘DU wrap of the latter 
dy 3 CLAUDE JOSEPH, Rev. Brother, 
Chile: 768’ plants from Chile 

q 47, ferns trom 
4 CLEMENTS, J.:Moness, Papeete; So- 4 
plete, apparently, Es | tnseets,’ shells) and’ a 

o, found in a cave island 
Clemson’ ‘College, 8." 0. 
(thivagh Jolin O. Pepper): 5 
South Carvlina (88584, 96167, 
Hl, Paso, Tex type of a ¢90879).° 
ut) gen GHAYES,, Sefior Dox ‘itary; Cleveland; Ohio: 127 
Managns, Nicaragua: 77.plants from |) rial photographs ‘for special exhibi- 
pMicaragus (94086)6 05 | (tidn 15 to July 32, 
GHICAGO, UNIVBRSITX OF, De- | 
q (through Prof; Charles: Chamber- eous mineral specimens 
CHRISTENSON; Miss Wash- | Valley, Esmeralia County, 
OLARK) Washington, D. C. : COBLENTZ, W: W., Washington, D. 
ook CEARK, Washington, from Sumatra (92815). 
pander j D. C.: 2 rare butteritiés (92784). COX M., Washing. 
CLARK, B. Pazsron, Boston, ‘Maiss’:’ ton"D. ndties 


| 
: 
| 


COCKERELE, Prof.f. D. A—Conti. 
‘paratype of moth; and holotype of a 

fly (93519); young toad from Colo- 
(98504); 28 insects, including 
-holotypes of ‘18 speeies of bees, a 


OOLLOM; Mrs. Payson; : 
4 plants’ from Arizona (92426); 4 
“plants 

COLOMBO MUSEUM; Colonibo, ‘Cey- 
lon: 84 Ddird skins from Oeylon 

COMMERCE, DEPARTMENT OF: 
Bureau’ ef 800° sea 
of the family Oldaridae 
$dentified ‘by Dr) "Ph. Mortensen 
the ‘Zoological Museum) ‘Cop- 
enhagen, Denmark (85080); 

“bottles of takes on the 

Albatross-Philippine Bxpeédition, 
(98189); 66 lots ‘or 


wreau of Standards: ‘The first 


and a® dipteron (93943) ; 
26 insects, including types of 19 # 
species ‘bees’ (04207, exchange) ; 3 
125: specimens of miscellaneous in- 
—seets, including 5 specimens of de- 
termined bees (94558); 88. Insects, 4 
 dneluding types of 88 species, mostly 
bees, (95136) ; 182 specimens of bees 
of the subfamily Halietinae, inelud- : 
_,B1 insects, incl ns 
‘paratype (95979); 76 unidentified letted "bythe ‘steamer’ Bache in 
“of Hymen- |} “also 4’ plasikton ‘samples 
‘ optera (96267) ; 81 miscellaneous in- _ taken by the Bache in 1914 
hamed especies, 5 || 214 botties ‘or 
ofewhieh are vepresented by» type | §§ plankton taken’ by the schooner 
material (96450); | =§ Grampus critses of 1912-1913 4 
insects, consisting of determined, | (98405) ; specimens of ‘White- 
undetermined, and unmounted mate- “Ashes, types ‘of  stibepecies 
: rial, including types ef determined (95555); collection of 
_-hees, representing 8 species (90084); | shells, sand 4 
undetermined | aii eggs, crinolds, and 
and,anmounted) insects; || taneous specimens (alcoholit) 
also (97084)... collected by G. Dallas Hanna on 
(See, alse,ender, Blyen ©, Nelgen.) St. George Island, Alaska 
CODE, M, Geinesrille, Plant || (98785) ; 381 “fishes aud 2 
from Florida (98421)... oi). || tuttles (96015); type’ speci- 
COFFIN, ©. A, New York mens of fishes from Greenwood, q 
(through Dr. C. D. Walcott): Per- (06795); type specimen 
an of a fish collectell at Orisfield, 
Tewa Indian “Big John” (Pho qni| September 15, 1021,'' by’ 
tah) from the pueblo of San Juan,| William ©, Seliroeder (96872). 
N. Mex. (94369). Bureau of Mines; (See whiier 4 
COFFROTH, Jams. San, Diego, 
of James Wood Coffroth” by || Liberty engine (94179). 
O'Day, printed by John Patent. Offiee: A) callection.. of 
Nash jn. 1926 (93957)... original models of patented in- 
COKER, Dr, R. Chapel HUL.N,C.: | ventions 24 
_ Plankton materia] from Lake James, torches, lamps, whaling imple- q ) 
Rafeel, Director): 53 .plants..col- | UILA” era Cruz, Mexico 
in, Colombia, | (through Dr..0. Hay);,Fragmen-, 
ts (96971)... |. lower. jaws..with Incomplete q 
| ; ,Tobaseo j 


bunting» 
(92562). 
COOK)! Prof) F) Agri- 
Plant 
COOLIDGE, ‘Mrs. whe! Waits 
‘THowse,;’ Waéghington, DY White 
gatin' brocadé evening gown with ac- 
cessories and a fraternity pin worn 
Mrs: ‘Grace Goodhue Coolidge 
@uting the ‘administfation ‘of her 
‘husband, President Calvin. Coolidge, 
CORDRAY, James ''M., “Hatritigton, 
"Del. Stone ax fotnd on ‘the Cordray 
farm hear Harringtow,: Del, 
“UNIVERSITY, Ithaca, 
N. Y. (through Préfi Rébert’ Mattie- 


N. Y.: 4 spec'mens 6f ciemicdls for 
‘Pypes COTEBLY 

COSINE, Miss Mi, ‘Suffern, 
40 strgical ‘appliances ‘and 
bwned' prier to 18T1 by 
of the'donor (95899): nt 


central New York (04785). 


(ON Agriculture, De- | DA 


( of) Bilreaw of Plant’ 
Industry.) 


types of 4 species (95557, exchange). 

ee alee ander North Caroling 

Department of, Agriculture). 
ORIMMINS, Joux, Valleje, Calis: 


change). 
DADANT, ©. P. & Sons. (See under 
& Root: Co.) iD 
Package of “Ao-nori’ green. algae 
prepared) for foed, from 
wot ¢ 
DAMPF, Alt, Mexico, Mexia: 
dmens of! files (93260), 


DANSKE STATION, Dis- 


5 specimens, paratypes of 
species of beetles (96396, exchange). 
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COMPPRE, Hanotp. “(Bee wider Cali: OOK, '(See under British Gor 
4 \fornie; Untvetsity off ernment, British Museum (Natural 
alias CONARD Prof. ‘Hawa (Bee under | 
Grinnell CRANS, J. ©., University, : 
leylon OGNVERSE, A. Palmer, Mass. : 86 paper dolls colors depteting 
on Maori wood. 'earving of a superna- the natives of Korea 
3 CONZATT!,' Prof) Oataca, Mexico: 7... specimens: of determined bees, 
plants from Mexied (90864). 
iio COOK; Dr: .(Sde under |! 
United States Phatmacopoeial Con- 
x vention, The.) 
the OOOK, | Mise’ JA. Orystal |)  Pogeil diatomaceous eanth 
from near Knights Ferry, Stanislaus 
‘ts of’ County, Calif, (94950). 
¥ CROFFUT, Mrs. W. A,; Washington, 
Woven bag. trom, the Nebuath 
Andians. of, N, Mex, and 9 small 
4 purses of,,Mexican make collected 
q | dm ip 1848 by Gen. Kthan 
| | Allen, Hitebenel (98586 
| CROMPTON, Worcester, | 
7 | Mass, : Original patent model of the 
| iret power loom, for weaving fancy 
4 figured fabries, invented by William 
3 United States Patent No. 491, issued 
| \ November 25,:2887 445) 
| CURRAN, (See under 
| Government, Department 
4 | Agrionture, Bntomoltogies! 
CZDRNY, Ast Kremsmun- 
| ster, Oberoesterreich, Austria; Col- 
j jection of identified flies, comprising 
| 120 specimens, 55 species, including 
fragments’ of ‘seapstoné’ ‘pots from 
4 


ms 


DAVIS, Mids Princeton, | 
Mass’: of a child's arm 
in 2847 by Daniel’ Davis of 
leaves of @' japonica, one 


whole with tihside, dnd the otter 


showing the leaf inside; stem 


DIRECOION ,DE PASEOS PUBLI-, 
COS, Montevideo, (Prado), Uruguay 
(through Luis Guillet) : 6 specimens 
of cacti (96627, exchange). iD 

DIXIE COLLEGE, THER, St. George, 


(95410) . 

| DRAKB, Dr. Gam J4 Ames, 
specimens of Hemiptera, including a 
paratype of 1 specien 

| DRURY, Miss Concord, N. B. 


Wet the Yaponied flower; arid a copy | (98499). 
Cot'h Daritel Davis . Washington. 
‘tatarfishes) from ‘western Australia,’ } 
23" 16 species of at. 
ghetis from’ Caragao’ (04598, 96194). DUNBAR, Dr. (See under 
DEANE, Rursven, Chicago, Ti Yale University, Peabody Musenm of 
small -photograph. of 8. Natural, History,)) 
id DURY, Ohie;.7 


‘plants “collected in the-) eastern 
United States by J. 


DBINARD, B., New: York City 
jects of Jewish religious art and’ 15 


collection ‘of Jewish religious | 


ceremonial objects (93631, 
France: Skin-of! bird ‘ex 
whange 

DEWEY, L. H. 
ture, 


beetles (92836). 
plants (93583). 
DY¥AR,. Dr. Washington, 
D. C.: 750 specimens of two-winged 


DAVIS, Azruur G., London, England : 
Approximately (2,000. specimens of 
Oretaceous and Tertiary fossils 
from England (94220); Utah. (through Woodbury) : 
DAVIS, Prot) Arbor; } 10 specimens of; Hes (94560, 96083 ) 
trot” Famaica | A. P. Sherwood, Brisbane, 
VES, Baas’ J.) "Detroit, “Mich.: | Hymenoptera. representing 
of pottery from Michi- from Anstralia 
plants (94248, exchange). specimens of of 9 
diie University.) ; 
(through Benjamin Walworth Ar- 
nold): A. foumrayed: sand-dollar 
‘ 
| 
DEAN®, Cambridge, Mass. | 
ities, from: the Northwest (96208); 
| 5,964 specimens ,.of .mosquitoes col- : : 
lected by the. donor, in Glacier Na- | 7 
tional, Park (96412) ;:735, specimens 
of files, all collected bythe. donor 
from Glacier National Park (96085). 3 
(See also, under Nathan, Banks, i 
and, Dr; M. 
DYKE, A. L., St. Louis, Mo.;)Rarly 
type of float-feed. carburetor (87038). q 
HARLE, T. Bradenton, Fis. : q 
Ring-necked snake, 2 snakes and | 
lizard from. Florida, (96806, 96893). i 
HAST, ©. under, D,. Reid.) 
t.viPpbal 4 


~ 


~ 


cre. ro 


_BDWARDS, H.T., Washington, D. ©: 
8 epectmens, 2 species, of land: shells. 
hills near Guare, in the vicinity | 
Mipe Bay, Cuba (92475)... 
JBGBERTS, W. Hi, Washington, D. C.: 
Skull..of a man 
Change}... 


& AMEND; ‘New ork city: 


ri grill 


\WSPANOPOULOS; Mrott kes J, ‘Wash- 
: 2 pottery lamps found 


near the Acropolis, “Greece. 


“ESPOSITO, ‘Brook! 

Yor's dry sponges collected at! 
Beach, Tupiter;' Pia. (95700). 


| ah 


Wi 


PORES@AL, Vera, Orns, 
(throngh Prof. Berd. Maw- 
T.epeckmens of iuaecta from 


Vern: Cras, (94054). 


Isaac, Virginia Beach, 

ha tell s bas 


pb (96804; extchange)|! 


0: 


white-cheeked ea 


‘off Crow 


Battak manuscript writ en On pe 


fornia, University 


a 
Alaska (through D?! ‘A: Hrdiitia) : 
5 photographs cf) natives and sceriés 
a medicinal substance made 
official in the United States Pharma. 
-ELEOTRO-TINT ENGRAVING .CO., 
in Philadelphia, (through 3. 
Carty, Washington, : 4 large | of veri 
Manchuria, China: Approximatelly 
BPLING, Cant, Los ..Angeies, Calif. 
18 ferns from Idaho. (96483, 96284) 
ERLANGER, BLUMGART & COM 
specimens of cotton dress, goods, 
to. sup..and, washing (93897)... | 
Mass, ; An, old Japan 
with movable mene Japan 
ing apparatus with moval 
hours, and an old 
ISHNAUR irs. W. 
} from Marocco ; 
lso insects from M 
| a nsec’ m Morocco and other & 
4 { ough Mis Fonche 
i 


of 


FOERSTE, Dr. A! Daytoh, : 

| “east of the! Rive? at 
FOLSOM, ‘Dr J! W. pa. : 


ervice,) 


Wolf ‘Island beach)! pRaZmR,, Mra, Oy Seenmnder 
_ National, Society, of. Oplenial Dames 


34 ts from . PREBMAN, Miss and 


Pieces. of Jace, 20 silk searts, 
ant a small collection of historica! 
young migrant shrike (92449),..) PMID) 


Af 


FARMAN, abd Mavnion, Biltan-! Fu 
graphs of Farmat ‘airplanes Which orsted Yarn and 10 ariicie: 
established various world tec-|| crocheted? oF kiifftted: théreftum, ‘and 
»in@eseriptive: matter about ‘the planes|| of a hooked rug (96738): 
and a typewritten list of FLETCHER, Miss 
for Farman meters and air-|| Oalit. (though. Stanley 'M. 
PAUNTLEROY,. Tnited|| 14 “Fiétchertyyé ‘paper’ dégdtives 
States Army, Washington;  made:by ‘Abel “Pletdher; father of 7 m 
: Siteneyimplements from two-gites in|} the donor; about 1845, at Massilion, 
King, George County, Va, : (94560). FR 
‘FAZ, Axrampo, Santinge, Chile: Collec- 
tion of Diptera,.(67, speckmens), and a 
tevideo, Uruguay,:, 82;butterfiies; 11 
_ 1? species of marine.and land shelis|| ot mbects of thé 
Brasil, Urngyay and 4 
P, (Bee under New|] ©.: GbbePibetl Uf ‘the 
“York State Museam) okenite | trém’ 
OR 209 ES: der | 
lk 
fer 
tol 
FOX, (See under Cali- | = 
Py fornia Academy of Aclengeg.) | 
GA 
f 
GA 


BREE 


FSP 
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FREEMAN, Matcoum,; Washington, 
King rail from Washington, 
FREEMAN, Weshington,:D. : 
(Plant, from. Virginia (98570). 
(See. also. under :Agrienlture,. De- 
of, 
ban de 
FRDER GALLERY OF (Bee 
(under Peking; 
FRENCH, H. Columbia, Mo.: 59 
specimens of chemicals for the Loe) 


types of 8 species (96848) 
FUBOO, SatvaTors, Baltimore, Md. 
(through Salvatore Scaled)’ Wash- 
ington, ©.) : Bighly ornamented 
usedtn the horse races tn 
Palermo, Sicily (06276). 
vietekye 

GALH, Horr 8. (Bee under Witian 
Balling.) 
GANDPR; San Diego, 
specimens of crayfish, juve- 
ie, hatched fn an’ aquariam from 
gpetimeéns taken from pool in the 
Escondido - River,’ 


Calif. (98197). 
British West Tndies: A small 
goliéetion of feather mites’ (2 slides) 
from Trinidad (94755). -\°” 
GARBDR, ‘Mrs. Wast- 
“A print “Lowe's 
War balloon, Mustrating the 


151 


GABBER, Pav. B., Washington, 
wood (98296)... 

Washington, 
D. Gut 25 specimens, 4 species, ; of 
fresh-water Texas 


(95519 on 
GARDNER, Prof. Je 
ment of Botany.) How 


California, University. of 
British _ West, . Indies; 
(93182) ; parasitic isopyd from 
placon, British West Indies ( ), 
GAVIN, 
Gaines, Ga.: Bannerstone or am 
from near Fort Gaines (96783). 
GEE. Dr. N Gist, Peking, China 45 
spectinénus of | insétts 
GBISER, Prof. 8. 'W)"Datlas, Téx:! 46 
insect#-and’7 isopods (92828, 966407. 
GRIST, Orte Faftbanks, Alaska 
Collection of plants from St. Michaels 
and the vieintty of Nome, 
GEORGIA STATE GEOLOGICAL 
SURVBY; ‘Atlanta, Ga. (through '8. 
McCallie, ‘State’ Gedlogist) : 
| Fragment of Social 
ite, Georgia (94213). 
GERRARD, Mex; : Por- 
|| tion ‘of the kul Of en adult male 
Tnidian (94002). 
GIBSON, Miss Many, Wastihgton, 
Youtig starling (06701). 
(See ‘taller 


Mrs. George B. Gill, Little’ ‘Rock, 
“Ark: “Minthttite “plaster bast’ of 
Grover Oleveland, designed A. 
Pedro Flaquepagne, or Me: * in 


8 photographs of platite (94562); 4 
FRIOK, Cums, (ity. 
(See under Anierican Mdsedm of 
(Natural History; New York City.) 
FRIEDMAN, ®. G., Brownsville, Pex. : 
2 specimens of inseets ‘front Texas 
FRISON, Dri (See ‘under 
4 State Natural ‘Histery Sar- 
| wey Division, Urbana; 
q 
| xi q 
| 
| Su Linear 
GILLESPIB, W., Stanford Uni- 
versity, Calif. : 80 plants from Pan- 8 
GILMAN, Batmiiie, Calis. : 
7 plants (95948, 96789); 26 plants 
‘from Arizonia (96546, 96005) ; 5 ferns 
use Of @ircrart Wermare piants from California i 
@9199—27-—11 


GIRTY, H., Washington; ‘D. 


Approximately 2,000 marine 
shells from Barbados (92405). ~ 
B, Soldier Sommit, 
’ Utah (through Victor ©. Heikes) : 


GLENN, L. Nashville, Tenn.: 10 
pleves of clay containing 2 species 


(949018), 


it 


, (ton, C.: Collection ot 


of the, Tinited tates 
during, the, World War 
_ (92817). Loan. 


Germany, the 


donor 


Prot, H..C. Conard): 81 plants, 
chiefly from Europe (94740, 95751). 
GRISOL, (through Dr. H. 
-Pittier,, Caracas, Venezuela): 38 
Venezuelan plants (90718). 
GROUT, Dr. A. New Brighton, 


aie 


I 
| 
| GRAHAM, Rev. Dav ©.) Suifd, | au 
specimens of refined natural ‘wa OF 
made from ozokerite (96001), 
4 Agricultural Wxperiment | GRAHAM, Mra. Aragon,:N, 
«Mex: (through Rhea Kuykendall). 
| 
County, N, Mex, (98621). 
GRANT, J..M., Marysville; Wash.: 16 
plants, chiefly grasses (98143). 
GLUCK, Prof, Dr. Huan, Heidelberg, | GREENE, 0. T. (See under George 
Germany: %% specimens of plants] Greene.) 
yy from Burope (96222, exchange)... | GREENE, Frank ©, Tulsa, Okla: 2 
GOLDMAN, .Marcus I., Washington, plants from Oklahoma, and 2 photo- 
specimens col-] graphs (92066); fern from Okia- 
(93841). 
Glevia. Estate, | GREENE, M., Harrisburg, Pa. 
_ and 17 specimens of shipworms from it 
Sarinam River and a sample of United. States: (94095). | 
Alata wood attacked by shipworms | GREENMAN, Dr: J. M. (See under 
GOODMAN, Haney J., Sarasota, : Biology. oh 
| ANT. | GRIMM, H. Oy Baltimore: Ma: A 
; used. for..over 55 years. by Mrs. 
»/apecimens,of chemicals forthe Loeb] G vmother...of 
Collection of Chemical, types} Grimmel, 
: A H. (See ;under 
GRINNELL COLLEGE,,Department 
relics, medals, and badges of the} op Botany Grinnell, Jowa. (thro 
Gen... William . Crawford 3 
Gorgas,.. United. States Army 
(92641) ; collection of military uni- 
, forma, commissions, diplomas, etc., : 
N. ¥.: 12 specimens of North Amer- % 
Musch Pleurocarpa (95101, ex- 
Portuguese Bast, Africa; 107 speci-| GUATEMALA, GOVERNMENT OF: 
_,Mens of plants from Africa (95900).| Diregoliom General. de. Agricultura, 
GRAGG, Mrs. San, Luis; Guatemala ity, Guatemala, 
, (Obigpo, Calif,: Fera from Osiifernia | Central America (through.Sr. 
(96389), (20078) Don Jonge Garcia Salas, Director 
3 


>= 


(Prado); Uruguay.) 

GUNNELL, L.C.;. Washington, D. ©. 
Weasel from Alexandria, Va. 
GUTHRIB, Prof. J; B.' (See under 


sas, University;of)) 

HALL, 
‘A United States ‘naval flag of the 


Stone: ax from ‘northern 
Brazil (98707); 


‘Northern Rhodesia (through State 
’Depa-tment)'! Female negro ‘skull 


iy 


(95748) ; 4 slugs (96016). 

Gozpon, Port of Spain, Trin- 
idad, British West Indies: 2 land 
shells from Belle Bau Road, Bel- 
mont,.. Port of . Spain, Trinidad 
(92476); approximately 25 shells 
from Trinidad (98154), - 

HARPER, Mrs. Hustep, Washing- 
D: Desk chair owned and’ 


HARVARD Cain 
bridge, Mass. : 
Arnold Arboretum, 
92 epecimens of ferns 
lected by B. J. Palmer 
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GUATEMALA, GOVERNMENT OF. | HARDTON, Tulsa) ‘Oxia. 
Continued: glides of ostracods and 28° sl'des 
| General de Agricultera— | of fofaminifera from the Pénnsyl- 
“Continued, vania Glenn formation of southern 
General) 16 insects from Gua- | Oklahoma, representing types of 
| ‘tomate (92873, 96965) speci- | species (96202).'\ i 
_ mens of moth latve in coffee | HARNED; A’ and M. College, 
thems | (98457); 118 plants from | “fies. (through ‘Bureau of Entomol- 
Gtiatemala (94200;-05130; 96801, | ogy, United’ States Department of 
096865); seeds: plant Agriculture, Washington, D. ©.): 
(94728) ; 84 plants and’ 2 wood | 94° sings ‘from Pike County, Miss. 
(08249), 
GUILLOT, Lute, (See under Direc- 7 
de Paseos Publicos, Montevideo 
GUYTON, T. I. (See under Pennsyl- used by Susan B. Anthony, 1863- 
vania Department of. Agriculture.) 1906 (98069).° 
‘HARPER, Dr. R. M., Tallahiissée, 
Pla. /'26 plants from Florida (92580, phe 
|HARRIS, Prof. BB. (See under 
“latter part ofthe tineteenth century | North Texas State Teachers Col- 
@ BALL, . 20 Gare San An- an 
“MDE Huckétt) | BABRISON; Josmen, Jamaica, British 
HALSEY,: (New York | West Indies: Approximately, 200 
Gity: Bronse club head and ¢ pieces | Indies 
of jewelry from” Cerro “del Pasco, | HARSEBARGER, Dr. W. (See 
‘Pera, ‘and a) stiell and gold nugget | Under Pennsylvania, University of.) 
from the ‘region of! Lake Titicaca, | HART, O., Coytesville, N. J.: 
HARDER, E. ©. Philadelphia, Pa. | 
| 
7 household articles of the 
HARDWICK, “Hosmer, ‘Livingstone, | Cryptogamtc Herbarium and Lab- 
% oratories (through Prof. Roland a 
Thaxter): 106° specimens of 
algae from (96076, ex- 
a 


HARVARD 


Herbarium, © ambrid ge, | 


-featd 


new to’ the aseum | 


Peres? 


plants from’ Peru: (98293, 95349, 
95908, 95650, 96397, 96846, 96976. 
HPT 
HAWAIIAN SUGAR PLANTERS BK- 
PERIMENT STATION, Honolulu, 
Seth 
of a beaked whale fr 
HAY, Dr, (See under Conipaitia 
‘de! Petyoleo ‘Aguila “A:) 
Miss C., Palm 
Calif.+ 3’ plants from Cali- 
(94904, 9587675). 
HAYS, Dr. Cloves, Ohio 
. (through John, Uri, Lieyd): 
pocket case af,“ divided medicines,” 
a micrometer, and a -photograph of 


00., Whee! 
of canned 
foods put of 4-H 
: Clubs..under auspices of 
Work, United States 


Co.) 


Miss Isobel H. Lenman. 0") 
plants from Honduras (95632) ; HELLER, Galif.: 30 HI 
spegimens of, Chileqn ferns | plants (95006). 
of ferns | HENDERAON, Joux, Seattle, Wash.: 
| & nearly complete tusk and a por- 
4 Exchange. tion of, another. fossil elephant HI 
(co- | HENNING SALBS AGENOX,, Barrer 
type) (92872, éxchange); toad | Chicago, Til. (through<alton B. 
“Mina” Carlota, near Cien- | Carty, Washington, DoG.) 76 apect>) 2 
fuegos, Cuba, collected by | off 
1025" (92801); frog | lead mold for, eleetrotyping and 
specimens ‘of Elgin Made-Ready) if 
lectrotype Pinte (95628). ts 
Prof. W. B. x 
: ‘ovnia, Uniiversity of.) 
HERRERA, Dr. 4 Li) (See under 
Mexico, Government of, Direecton de: 4 
HERRERA; Prot. Foa Li, 
Cuzco, Peru: 379°piante and ferns j 
Pera. (92889, 9856; 98578) 
| 95098, 96208; Br. 
Weir): 82 plants from Reru 
BD. Bj. Washington, D. 
8 specimens of Lower: Cretaceous 
| inwertebrates' from the Province of 
-Viseaya, Spain (92984) ¢(4’stone ham- 
-mers from San Bernardino, (Calif, ‘ 
by am jancient people mining 
preparing targqnoise (96238). 
(ee also under B. 0, Harder, and 
Mindame: Fernand Serpiert.)) 
-HEXL, ©. H,, 2a, Washington, : 
Specimens collected by the inte: Col, 
ing his yim the 
of. medicine (94621). k against the Indians, ‘ 
| HIGGINS, 1, Hartford, 
| Goan. (92482) 546 | 
beetles from Dutch Guiana (92963). 
HILL, inbu Scotland: 3 HO 
). “tt 
LNDS, W, (See under Louisiana 
Glafcke, and: HINE, James 


Oniente, Cuba: 33 ferns from, Cuba 
witzerland : 


ERP 


ceous 


? 


Keath 


trinidad, British’ west" 23 
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HINKLE, Jobn, Namur, WN. Beetle mR, Aura B., 
HJORAM, Rey. Brother, Guantanamo, | | period (94314). 

— | rom, Chase; Md.: Quay squirrel (95416). 

HOGVALL, 4., Winkelman, Apis, : Ex: LICK A, Washington, a 
the 8 at |! ing in.old and recent ivory (94088) 

* he, pariod of hood: Master 

be. Civil War (92796). Dp Will, Chase, Mrs, 

gals by |! HUCK De. H.C... Rivera 

“ferns from 'Trinida A a new 

“Buttey’: fossil |) “toni : OF apdeiitieds oF 
“fiivertebratés from ‘the Goal || Weapons. 

“Ot ‘County, "Pal |! loan.) 


156! 
ZSTATHD OF GHN. ‘C. | 
(through Col.’ Humphrey, 
United States Army, ‘Wash 
38 ‘pleves of pottery aud | 
of bronze. (92478, loan.) 
der Kunsas, University of.) 
HUNTINGTON, Mrs. 
Washington, D. C.: Collection 
assembled by the late 
Catpenter, father of the 
or, during some 40 years of for- 


& china, cup owned by Col. William 
Anthony Elderkin, United States 


HYSLOPP, 
beetles, including male paratype 
atid larvae (05411): 
IDAHO’ MANGANBSE CO,, Cleveland, | 


Idaho ‘ (through Interior Depart- | 
‘ment, United States Geological Sur- | 
8 mammoth teeth from Idaho 


“wey) 
(98590). 
ILEX OPTICAL CO., Rochester, : 


T ‘DE LA SALLE, Bogota, 
ombia (through Brother’ Nice 
Maria) 229° mammals ‘from 

‘Colombia (91820, 97141): Exchange. 
INTERIOR DEPARTMENT : 


“native” sulphur’ and associa 
— 
W. Schaller in Culberson 


stintters with’ cable releases | 


“PORY “SURVEY DIVISION. Ur- 


Dr. Fri- | 


son) : 2 saw-files (paratypes) (94508, 


“Oxford, Mngiand (through Dr. J. 


Burtt Davy) : 210 plants (97108, ex]... 


& 
| 
4 
dey 
4 
Institution.) 
National Park Servide, Grand Can- 
Artz. ‘slab of fossil ‘foot- 
_Prints fromthe’ Supai forma- ta 
gn travel (vs042). tion, Grand Canyon Natione! 
HUNTINGTON, Wu1tam “Park; Collécted’by Glen Sturde 
form accessories, small pictures and | 4 
@pevimens of chemicals for the __ aunty, ; 
Chemical Types | laneous rocks and ores illus- Awad: 
trating. various published ‘re- 
ports (92091) ; thin sections of 
lected by F. L, Hess (93436) ; at ah 
thin sections from J. D. Irving's. 
Hillis ‘collection to “Re 
‘Dat® from “Idaho (93514) ; 
_ Alaska by J, B.  Mertie, ag 
Clyde P. Ross (9 3 
the Mineral Hill dis» 
exchange); 2 files from Illinois} ._trict,Idaho, and Searchlight — 
“(96118): raw mining district, Wyoming, anda 4 
IMPERIAL FORESTRY INSTITUTE specimen of | 
County, Nev. (93610) ; 
IANA UNIVERSITY, Blooming- associated rocks from Montana, 
Ind. (thtough Dr. Will Scott): | ....., Utab,Oregon, and 
amphipods from ‘Wawasee Lake,| described in. Bulletin 
Indians (95161)... United States Geological Survey 
INGRAHAM, Migs Rurs, Los, Altos,/ 48 specimens 
Eggs of katydid inserted in| representing the manganese ores ODE 
Piece of raijroad time table from near 


4 
e. 
i 
n 
t- 
Survey. (94064); part of a. skull | various districts in the State of 
@,Pleistocene horse, collected | Washington, (94522); thin sec- 
Philip 8. Smith in.porthern | tions. of; specimens from: various 
4 Adasen (94068); 100 apecimens,}. districts in Montana , (04523) ; 
(col. 58 species, of shella from Peard| thin _sections,of rocks cpllected 
Bay, northern, Alaska,,and,an| in the Liano district, ‘Tex., by 
isopod from the beach. near Sidney, Paige, and, thin sections 
>» Point. Barrow, Alaska, collected of specimens also collected by 
ne Philip 8, Smith. (94246) ; Mx, Paige jn the .region about 
© thin) seetions of rocks and. ores| . Tyrone, N.) M..(94524, 94525) ; 
b; .o} from various districts in Nevada thin sections of specimens from 
(94874) ; suite of 109 specimens districts, in Oregon 
‘ ‘the ores.and asso-] (94528); thin sections, of apeci- 
i ciated rocks: from the northwest-| collected by ©. W.,Hayes 
part ofthe’ Garnet'Range,} in an examination the 
Mont, described in Bulletin 660- | Canal Commission 
the Orés and associated | Pern, South America 
@ ftom the Dunkleberg min-] (4020); small... collection, . of 
district, Granite Uounty, Triassic parasuchian reptile re- 
of the United States the’ Chinle formation, 2 
» Survey (94377) ; thin sec- south of “Moab, Utah (94580) ; 
a, Of rocks and ores. from minerals upon which were made 
districts Arizona | the‘ @pfiéal’ detetminatione for 
(94878) ; thin, sections of erup-| Bulletin 679, United Stated Geo- 
ey rocks. collected north of logical Survey, by B. 8. Larsen 
Mags, by Diller (98544); Cambrian fossils ob- 
es ony (94392) ; thin sections of rocks by: So Westgate in the 
ar from various distriets in. Maine district; Nev., and by 
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INTERIOR , DEPARTMENT—Contd. INTERIOR DEPARTMENT—Oontd. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT Contd | 
rates Bir vey— 
Continued. 

Utah 
; oes stud- 
By Di Wha asso- 
the hited States Geo- 
“Survey, dnd George 

RYO. the Grata Can- 
© Of echinoderms and 


Jo horse Gnd’ collected 


ores ‘itustrative of 
‘Atizona,  Califor- 
nia, Wyoming, atit!’ ‘Colorado || 

in 

sone, 


Néw York “City (through 


fishes from various in Cen- 
‘thal ‘sind’ South Haiti, and 
‘Rico 92851) ; fishes 
4; ) 


Ames, 
(through Prot, J.B; Guthrie) 
 dnake-from, Jowa (98561): 
Department of Botaiy: 118 plants 
(90865, exchange}; <through 


Ho Pasimel) 885 piants 
| Ovegon (98936; exchange ). 


1881 ; photo- 
tf Nearbo ” 
City, 
ftir “Threé’ Springs! Tenn. 
"a batt, an earthworm) and 2 spiders 
Mbthimoth Ky. 900873); 
“Rien Ww.) Oaihbridge, 
"Ma? péarly ‘fresh-water “mussels 
Brewil’ (type ‘and para- 
type eta shew speeies ) (05107). 
JROOBSON, “Morgantown, 
Wa’? ‘of chemicals 
edb céfection ef chemical 
JACOBSON)Dr. Port de 
Kotk, Suttiatra : 6 speefniens of bugs 
Siimatra, types of 3 
epedes! désterttéd by Dr. Jo R. de la 
- Porre: Buehd (94502) ; (through Dr. 
Bis of 
| fides species and 1 
additional of Sumatran 
China: 2, skulls and8, skeletons of 


(See also, 


of 


JARDIN BOTANIQUD PRINCIPAL, 
(Behingrald, of Bdcialistic 
Soviet dRepablies in! “Burope: 160 
ts fron Brazil (95881) ;'7 plants 


| 
| 
| 
4 
4 
4 JO! 
JULLUSAS NOFtD ane out i 2 
described by L. W. | 
fi 
| 
re JOE 
JOH 
4 
4 
pin 
the 
| 
| 
e, N. J. rough 
D. Merica) : Specimen 
“nickel ‘for the Loeb. collec- 
JOHD 
Nev 
: mon 


er 
alee 


ar 


ected from the Mabegs River. 
(93842); 15 ferns from Ja- 
(94002, exchange) ;, (through 
W.,. Berty) 2 seeda of 


the Museum collections (96786). 
JOHNSON, G. Dunoan, Baltimore, 
specimens of, ferns from Ja- 
JOHNSON, Prof. J. ‘Haatan, Golden, 


JOHNSRON, Miss 
New York City: 69 bromide enlarge- 


ta of photographs. entitled “ In 
te Wor: 
loan) 


JOHANSEN, Summit, Canal | JOBNSTPON, M. (See, under 
Sone plants Canal. Zone | Hagvard University, Gray Henber- 
JOBNS,., HOPKINS , | JONES, Leawshe, Ohio: 
_ Baltimore, Md. (through Dp, Duncan | Beetle and stone implements from 
Glendale, 
Calif. : 111 specimens of South Amer- 
proximately 60 new species, and 43 
Speckmens, of Lepidoptera from Cali- 
Dry Lortugas, | JONDS, Gol. E. Lasres, Washington, 
dn alcohol, from Dry | D. Splitrbamboo fishing rod. made 

J Fla. (98478). about, 1860..by Charles Hopkins 
JQHNSON, .W.,Bostom, Mass; 14 | Jones, father of the donor, and said 

insects (98179) a | to be the second fly red ever made 
under Reston Society of | JONES, Dr. Warren B,, University, 
Natural Ala.; Large exhibition slab, illms- 
JOHNSON, Dr, Dowcan 8. (See trating. the Ordovician-Devonian 
under, Johus Hopkins, University, | conformity in Alabama (94780). 
JOHNSON, Frasx, New Xork, City: | Bngland; Rare insect from Malay 
4 specimens of insects, comprising | Peningula (96485); skeletons of 3 Za 

5 ,amale.and female each, of two rere wou! rats from near Great 
species, new to the Museum collec 7 
q (98918) ; 53 moths (94487) 3 
q specimens of Lepidoptera from 
New, York,.and South | and 10 prints therefrom (98626). 
(96656) ;, 43, moths, and Nex M., Washington, 
butterflies including several, new.to | Pottery fragments co! 
tanks, near Paso, Tex. 
‘tap used’ by Indians at Pueblo 
Protopits’ College)’ Liste; 
Qretaceous invertebrates fromithe | KALUSOWSKI, Dr. B.; ‘Washtiig- 
| Bow:.Hilis. sandstone: of Colorado | | ton, ©. > Belgtan doubie-barreed 
Dr.) Washington, | dle“of" "ithe “nineteenth 
D.C.: Chimney swift (92863). (0830) 
JOHNSON, under | KANE, Washington, Bi 
i (94956). 10088) 
7 ‘Manhatten, ans. 
(through, Prof... Rx Hy Paipter)+; 
flies,, types, of, species, (85764 ; ex- 
change) ; (through Charles B, Burt) 
3 scorpion (94750). (20880) | Ex 


(93465) (through ©. D. 
turtles (94122); 6 ‘ites 


N sboys’ Association, The.) 
Reainoron. (See under 


“8 photographis of whale (98268). 


™ 


ington, D. C.) : Collection of fossils, 


Brown) “The last upper tooth 


al ‘eitinet’ of “horse 


KIRK, Dr. Phila 


KLASBE, J. a: 
sects’ dard: ‘from. Florida 
(94549) . 


change). 


‘Louisville, University 


KUGLER, Dr: H. G., Puerto Cabello, 
Venezuela (through Dr: Wood- 
“ting, Washington, D: 27 collec- 
‘tons of Tertiary invertebrate fossils 
“from the Btate-of Falcon, Venesucla 
(98477). 
KUYK@®NDALL, Reserve, N. 
Mex,: Potsherds and fragments of 
2 male skulls from 


KYLIE, H. R. 
_ ture, Department of, Forest Service. ) 
LAFFERTY, Cc. B., Newfield, Ny 


= 


~ 


a. 


= 


w 


160 : 
KANSAS;" UNIVERSITY OF, Law- 
Kane, (throngh Prof. H. 
Beamer) 2 specimens of flies (para- ah 
: (types). (01906, exchange) ; 21 speci- ia 
of Mies, paratypes of 9 species | Pa.: Mounting stand’ for “ho 
(94854, exchange); (through Prof. | lower jaws for photographing 
Hungerford) specimens ‘of | (90608). 
‘from Kansas (96463, exchange). ‘shells from ‘Iowa, Kansas; Texas, 
4 Der) Washington, | ‘and other localities: (95109). 
D. ©: 2 plants ftom’ Arizona | KLARMANN, Exum, Bloomfidld, N. 
De- | "Loeb ‘collection of ‘chemical -types 
Bureau of Plant 
4 (See under Roosevelt 
4 ela 
Institution, “National | Utah Agricultural College.) 
“collected “by thembers ‘of | KNULL, J. N., Harrisburg, Pa.: $2‘un- 
KOHL, Dr. B., Berlin, Gérmany:'10 
specimens of minerals (86684, ¢x- 
“dina, Catalan (Spain) dagger 
_and a Barbary (North Africa) knife PO g 
KEN under South- 
development 
KENNEDY, P,, B,...(86p, under, Call 
fornia, University, of.) 
ostenceda, fllustrating ‘(See also undér Pat Birmingham 
{ the Ordovician and Silurian ané Mrs; Henry Graham:) « 
Norway, (96646) . i 
KIMZEY, Farmersville, Tex.: 4 | 
stone implements and a lot, of pots- 
(95899). ) (95497). we Yan 
KING; Mendoza; Argentina: | PLESCHE, Dr. FuaXcrs, Washing- 
of thea (bird) from: Ar- | ton,\D: Necklace of seeds'of Wa- 
gentina (95001). nom-p'in-hi, or “ 
San/Antorio, | “the “Osage” Indians, “Okishoma 
Wastis Pia (thi LA FORTONE, Rev. Father But.inuon, 
Nomé, Aldéka (through Dr. Hrd- 
| 


"Ree 


te 
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DANDIS, Gok J..F. Rexwotds; United 
|| States Army (retired). (See under 
Amtec Club of 1847, The). 
LARSEN, Dr. B. 8., Cambridge, Mass. : 
specimens of the minéral cancri- 
nite described by B.S. Larsen and | 
Foshag (95426). 
LATHAM, Rox, Orient, N. ¥.; 2 pearly 


:wesh-water mussels and valves of | 
\and shells from. Montauk, Long Is- 


land, N. ¥. (96001, 96476). 


Still (98587). 
under Lippincott, J. P., & Co.) 
a land pla- 


LAWRanon Lawrence, Mass. 


(261 


LEWIS, Rev. Trenton, N, Ji: 5 
ferns,from New. York (94358)... 

LEWIS, M'ss §., Washing- 
tom, D,, 2) fresh-water, mussels 
_ from, Anacostia River, at Benning 
Station, D. ©, (92795). 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, Washing- 
_ ton, D. a: Bound yolume of herba- 
rium specimens prepared by Wil}iam 
Paine in 1782 (94509). 

LIGHT, Wut1am A. See under Roe- 
Smithsonian Institution. ) 

OLIVIER, Levaliois 

: Photograph of the Liore 
Olivier: “hydroplane, type 
194, with which Bernard ani “Bou- 
gault made the flight from France 
to Madagascar and return (96559). 

‘LIPPINCOTT & ©O., J. Philadel- 
phia, Pa. (through Dr. Horatio Cc. 
‘Wood and’ Prof. Charles H. La 
‘Wal) : Copy 6f the United States 
Dispensatory, twenty-first ~edftion, 

for inclusion in an exhibit of Amer- 
ican medicinal standards (98277). 

LLOYD,..Dr. Jon» » Uzi, Oincinnati, 


Pacifi Mills, Boston, |  Qhios:Medal awarded to the donor 
iy by ‘the Gineinnati Indnstrial. Bxpo- 
LENGEREE, J. vor, Orange, N. J.: sition,/1875, for an exhibit.of “Fine 
from New’ Jersey (03022, | and rare chemicals”: (94520)... 
ssils ‘0 94062, 06275); goshawk and a red-}. (See also.under Dr, H. Hays.) 
uela LLOYD, LIBRARY, THE, (See ynder 
s of 
mty, 
ham 
ieul- 
ice.) 
Cuba: 8 plants from Cuba (92432). 


gion’ (99834, loan). 

LONDON ‘SCHOOL OF HYGIENE 
AND TROPICAL MEDICIN®, Lon- 
don, Hngland’ (through Dr. P. A. 


“EBONARD, B. ©., Washington, ©. : 
20 land shells trom northern Haiti 
Fla.: 22 specimens’ of Miocene fos-| Buxton): 42 files (Sarcophigidae) 
Gredged off'the water front ‘of trom “and 
.| LONGLEY, Dr. Wis 
| Ashes from Tortugas, Fis. ; 
alse dmsect end crustacean 
(98283). 


gen Bees 


m 
q LATIMER, H,),A., Boston, Mass.: 2 
@agbon, prints and 8 photogravure 
LAUGHLIN, Dr., BLANCHE 
Kirksville, Mo. (through Dr. Riley 
_ Washington, D. ©.) 2 
dental forceps used by Dr. Andrew 
nder 
\, 


LORENG, J. ALpen, ‘Oswego; N.Y. : 
from’ Florida ¢98835). 

"Calf 


A 


ANA” 


(aotentl 


| McDONALD, Mré:’ Louma Silesia, 


‘McCARTHY, F., Asheville, NG. : 
<Bragments of pottery, found the 
donor and Hough (in »they Pis- 
National Forest, ©: °(92798). 
‘McOCONNELL, Dr. York 


b Taxe! Viltnde, 
Ark.: Larva of moth (92616). 


under Agxiculture, United 
States, Department, of, Bureau of 
Entomology.) dered Boliat 
(See: under Phil- 
tppine Islands, Goverhmentiof:) 


MoNELLL, FRayx An ander 
Australian. Museum, The.) .. 
McPHERSON, W. W., Lubbockoiex. : 

Dre Pampa, Fla, : 2 
insects from Florida (98456). 
Gi ‘Wastington, 
Be Goldsmounted: ‘sword “pre- 
“weinted by \the State of New "York to 


Commodore Thémass  Maciiotough, 


reptile (09452). 


| 
| 
pod 
Baton ‘Rouge, La. (through AN old-imstrament 
_“ cotton leatworm Central late: MeDonald} of 4 
“University |“ of Loch vals 
Louisville, Ky, (through Dr. 8. I collection of chemical ‘types’ (92044) . Mu 
: 40 fies and a, speci 
infested. with, larvm 0 
from. Louisyilje,.. Ky 
Bald, eagle from West ¥: Book Hours ‘luminat 4 

 LEEDERWALD®, Dr... Dayid with reproductions in 
Paalista:) ani || Photogravure of 11. xepresentative 
woodblock printé*in ‘olor, Sapa; | MCGREGOR, Lindsay, Calif: ve 
miettiod, for special 73 insects from California,496083, 4 
November 26, 1926 (98627, oan). 

DHE, Santa Rosa, Calif, ; i (92 
Le (See ander ; 
ture, Department of, Bio; 

MOCALLAB, 8. W. (See under Georgia 

/ Geological Survey, to 


BRP 


a 


- 


go-moanted ‘pistols pfeseriteti to 
the State of Connecticut, in 
/reeognition of ‘Wis achievements - 
‘Dr De Carmel, 
ofopinnits (92419, exchange). 
Joule (See case under: Carnégie Tusti- 
tution of Washington, 
commissioner to Argentina): (Uru- 
@day and Paraguay, \care State De- 
partment, Washington, Bag 
containing a corncob anda. frag- 
ulnent; of fiber cord of the,yancient 
Pemvians, found, at 
Arica, Peru (92527)... 
,MAOGINITIB, .G., B., Fresne, Calif, : 
16, epecimens of erustacea (93196). 
“MACKIE, Mrs. P.,, McKinley 
oy Pank, Alaska 40 plants from Alas- 
(909838, 92584, 92588, 93158). 
NEAL, Ww. New York City: 10 
_, Specimens of chemicals for the Loeb 
of, chemical types 
“MADDEN, J. L., Shinnston, W. ¥ 
tely 500 land, 
r and inarine shells and a erab 
County, Fla. (92572). 
"MAHOGANY ASSOCIATION (INC.), 
York City: large panels of 
” Central American and African ma- 
““hogany, and small inlaid panels 
showing mahogany in combination 
other valuable woods (94547). 


ew Neate 14 specimens of silk 
(92859); 28 “samples 
hhovelty ‘silk’ fabrics, catied “the 
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-MACDONOUGH, G. H—Continaed. 
‘\oUmited States Navy; and a pair of | 


R., Washington, BD) 
‘8 specimens of ‘flies; paratypes of 1 
species (98487)'; 5 speeimens of flies, 

MANDA, ferent: 

“MANDA A, South Orange, 
change). 

-dagton, Boy's hat 6f the early 
(part. of)» the. 

MARCUCCYE, 
\Moyuta, Guatemala, ‘Central | Amér- 


State): Barnacle known as“ Whale 
douse,” taken ‘from a. Whale’ Iii fie 
vicinity (of the Sotith Shetland 
_ (92879) 3.2: aud 


ACKTITAM 
MARSH; | ‘Anchorage,’ Alaska 
(through » Dr. Av; Hrdiitika ) -Leat- 
shape flint blade found by the donor 
Anchorage 1(98520).. 


MARTIN, Dr. Tuomas (See ‘un- 


= 

3 MARGE) ‘Montevideo. 

Uraguay (through Department of 

| 

Ark.: 80 from» (Ankatisas 

(98152, 03988, 94757, 05216, 94861). 
MARSHALL, Eawest B., Laurel, Md. : 

Grow, ¢ pine imice, 8 specimens of 

4 laughing: gulbcand: a bluejay, 2 
sspecimens of red-shouldered hawk, 

MAINE FOREST SERVICE, STATE!| mammal skulls, a 

3 “OR, Augusta, “Me, “(through sparrow. hawkjsall \Maryland 

MARSHALL, ‘Washington, 

B spetimens, 2 species; of 
|| ‘fresh-water ‘mussels from ‘Patuxent 

with designs tn- MARTIN, _Approxhnately 

wonders of | 112 shelis from Jamaica (90149). 
opre- Nation “and ‘State parks; ‘anc | 
tabrics for || “der “American ‘Optomettic Associa- 
dugh, - thon with these tion.) 

a 


MARTIN, Bouzerville; Pa: : 


| Skin of a pigmy hippopotamus from | 


Sierra Leone, Africa (88655). 
MARTINEZ, Sr. Don  Maxtmino. 


(See under Mexico, Government of. 


Direccion de Estudios Biologicos.) 
‘MARYLAND HISTORICAL 

OIBTY, THE, Baltimore, Md.: 3 
y fragments of the Star Spangled Ban- 


der Cornell University.) 


‘MATHWWS; Prof. Asa’ A. L. (See 


‘ander Utah, University of.) 
MATILDA ZIEGLER PUBLISHING 


FOR*PHE BLIND ‘(INO.); New 


MEBIOA, Dr. D,. (See under In- 
ternational Nickel. Co.) (EAM 

MERRILL, Dr. D., Berkeley, 
_Calif.; 4 plant photographs (types 
of species) (96902). 


: | MURRITT, (See under 8, F. 


Stacher.) 
METCALF, Dr, M. M., Baltimore, Me. : 


|, 8 trematode worms taken from rep- 


tiles collected in Brazil (91767). 

METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, 

New Xork.City (through Harry 
Wehle) ; 26 photographs of minia- 


"tures in the Metropolitan Museum of 


inT 
se 


| AMS CHEMICAD ENGINEER ME. 
ING CORPORATION, Bridgeport, 
| 
| production of viscose rayon. (92361). 
| MAY; Col. Hear, Washington) 
‘Infantry field officer’s/dress helmet 
; of the period of the Spanish-Ameri- q oil 
| can Wer, and a Sharys'rife 
ber 45° (96945); pair of dragon 
‘ner and 4 documents establishin revolvers, caliber 45, period of the tod 
MASON FIBRE .CO., Laurel, ‘Miss. : my q 
48 specimens showing stages in the YER, Gate, Ryder, 
‘MATHUR, Writs G, Clevelana, | MEADOWS: Beach, 
4 of Increase Mather” by K. B. Mur- (95409). 
ods, printed by. Bruce Rogers MBEIDRD, THomass MoKEAN. (See 
the. Harvard University Press, 1924 under Buchanan, Dstates of Mr. and 
i (Sener MELANDDR, Prof. A. L. New York 
MELL, New York City: 35 
plants from Mexico (95342, 
96014, 96244); 22 plants ( 
4 95635) ; specimen each of Joncte and 
for the blind (96419). ti 
A Oolleetion of late Tertiary fossils made official in the United 8 
‘MATTHEWS, Raxtost, ‘Seta, Calit.: | A.A, Amarillo, 15 
.meto} an! American Bosch magneto ; 
 @ Rocker type magneto ; and 9 spark 
pings (95489, loan). 
‘MATUSUKA, Fairbanks, 
Alaska, (through Dr. A. Hrdlitka) j 
Fossil skull of a horse from Tofty, 
» Alaska, and the skull of a griszly 
‘MAWOINITT, Prof. Yera Cruz, 
Mexico: 4. specimens of fungi 
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MEXICO, GOVERNMENT OF: 
_ Direecion de Estudios Biologicos 


through: Dr.) A. Li Herrera) : 
erayiishes -(92355); 2. speci- 
mens of shrimp from: Tuxtla 


@ultierres, Chiapas, Mexico | 


ey (92487) ; 2 sea-urchins (92500) ; 


"plant, from. Mexico, (92973, 


ehange); mollusk (93200); 2 
_ Mving plants (98268, exchange) ; | 
oi 2 shells (93545) ; 5 specimens, 3 | 
" of land and fresh-water | 
pores shells and a few marine inver- 
‘tebrates from the State of Vera 
Cruz, Mexico (98940) ;'11 cray- 


“Qupatitzio, Michésean (94585) ; | 


‘plant’ from Mexico’ (94967, ex- 
@hange); shell and 8 opercula 
Guyamas; Sonora, Mexico, 
@ starfish’ (06234) ; approx!- 
mately 50 mollusks’ from El 
Penon, | Mexboo (96435) ; 
w . Martinez) 7 plants ‘and 4 photo- 
col of plants ‘92878, 
95127, exchange).// 
Forestal y de Case y 
(dPesea, Mexico, Mexico) (through 
 @arlos Stanseh,, Escuinapa, 8i- 
Marine inver- 
tebrates; some immature. fishes, 


MILLER, Mrs: Fiortnce G., Washing: 
ton, D. Gir Wooden spoon from the 
Philippine Islands, inscribed with 

) rare Battak writing (92970). 

MILLER, &., Washington, 
D, Plant from Virginia 


Small’ collection ‘of Indian 


and Philippine Daskets and mats 
(98499); “Apache “basket from’ the 
‘Collection ‘of ‘the Gonor’s father, the 
late Gen. J. ©. G. Lee (90425).° 
MILWAUKER PUBLIO MUSEUM, 


from Washington, D. ©. (92799). 
MISER, H. D. BO. 
Ulrich.) 
METS 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL WORKS, 8t. 
Louis, Me.: A 4-ounce specimen. of 
chlorinated paraffin (92894). 

MOONBY, B., Washington, D. Slab 
of fossil chinoids from the Missis- 
sippian rocks at Judith Gap, Fergus 
County, Mont. (96273). 

MOORE, Dr. Ruxy D. . (See under 
Dr. B. Booth, Dr. Blanche Stil 
Laughlin, and Dr: Curtis H. Muncie.) 

MOORBHEAD, Wanner K. 
der Phillips Acatemy.) 

MORGAN, Mrs: B. L., Washington, 
D. C.: Collection of ethnological and 
skeletal imaterial gathered by” the 
late Drv B. Li Morgan (39: speci- 
umens) (98168). 

MORREY, Mrs. J. Washington, 


and a gourd dipper (95534). 


mainly from the Western Indians, | 


4 Frederick A, Canfield.) ; 
MILLS, Epwarp K. (See under Ered- 
erick A. Canfield.) 
MILLS, Lieut. K. (DF) United 
(98282), 
MILLS, Mrs. Washin 
fishes collected from the river 
286 spectmens' of invertebrate 
| MIRGUET, ©. Washington, D. C.: 
012, Skeleton of a rough-winged swallow 
coin? @,mellusk from Mexico aneous insects from Japan (96409). 
MEYER, Dr. Retwwuorp, Darmstadt, 
15 Germany: 78. specimens . of deter- 
er In- _ Ang 58 determined species of acule- i 
‘keley, _ Hymenoptera represen spe- 
(types 940867, Bx- a 
8. F. MEYN, HErnrice, Washington, 
, Collection of antique hinges and 
| MICHIGAN, UNIVERSITY OF, de- 
) partment of geology, Ann Arbor, py 
ART, Mich): Cast of a phytosaur’ pelvis 
(02661, exchange): 
MIDDLETON, Grorcz, Washington, 
ad Baglish penny coined in 1797 
during the reign.of George | 
(94556). 


SHMAN, New 


BELLA DE BELGIQUE, 


‘Paris, Brence: 2 
of a plant; 1307 plants, 
‘meinly ‘from Asia (92613, 93525). 
| NABOUKS, Mantiattan, 
NANKING, UNIVERSITY OF, Col- 
lege of agriculture and forestry, 
: 2,600 Chinese plants (98898, 

NASH Hunax, San Francisco, 
dside, entitled. Tol- 
gon-. de, Oro,”, written, by, .Bdward 
_ O'Day, printed by. the. donor in 1925, 
and awarded a first, prise at the 
ae Arts Leaders Exhibition at 


Mex., 


logical specimens frow the iAmmas 
Bekimo of; Bast Greenland 
(98582, exchange). eft 


= 


ere 
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MORTENSEN, Uvalde, Tex: MO NATIONAL WHISTORID N 
specimens of cacti od 
MOTT) ‘Dr. G: United States Na 
Annapolia)- Ttalian’ ‘sword q be 

early’ fifteenth century (95868 
MOULTON: ‘Dr! Portland, Me. 
ct” gems ‘of tourmaline “4 
Maine, showing variety’ of ‘co 
CHMORB, L. J. ‘under’ 
wenn 
(through Dr. Riley D. Moo 
by osteopaths in the tres 
of deafness, (98490). 
MUNDT,, Berlin-Manl 
Germany: 3. plants (95100, 
MUNBOR, Miss Haun, W 
& brocede silk | Philadelphis (94053). 
| ornamented with bouquets of flowers NATIONAL GROGRAPHIO.SOCIETY 
“and fegits; Chinese carved Avery | Washington, D. $650 col- 
cardcase; blue velvet beaded Des | lected imithe North River region of 
gnd; 2 beaded begs.and & silk. fen | southern bina) under the direction 
with ivory. sticke used during the of F. R. Wwlsin» tard. edilection) 
earty part of the nineteenth century | (98580)} archeological material col- 
ale for the society by Neil M. 
MUNZ, Dr. Pumur A. (Seo:mnder | Judd ‘vartous’ preliistoric 
Pomons College, Claremont, Calif.) lage sites ii Arizona and New Mex- 
MURAKAME Japan: S speci | during Obtover; 196° (94762); 
in or near Chaco Canyon, 
A; Salt Suiphitr Springs, | from the’ soviety'’s 
from Virginia (98253). | Juda” (08112); archeological collec 
SHE NATU- | tons the un- 
orice stone whieb fell at Lesves, Bel- at the ruin of Fueplo 
South (through Dr. | NATIONAL MUSEUM, Copenhagen, 
H. Luederwaldt) :. Anotteran erab mark: Collection of 85 ethno- 
from Islé Sebastias, and! 4ima- 
Pine mollusks ‘from Brazil (91456, 


ints, 

25). Bentley ‘BR+2 (90248) ; bull.of 
the NO-4, the Navy boat: mirplane 

tan, whieh was! the first aircraft to cross 

one “ithe! Aflantie-Ote (96808) ; 

iver 

NATIONAL. THE | by the to:'the 

898, COLONIAL DAMES: OF AMEBICA, 
Washington, D. C. (through Mrs. 

“worn during the World .War by Miss 

_BMigabeth 0... Lee, (96788, loan)... 

vard (ATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, 

1925, 

the 

n at 

col- 

n of 

tion 

jon) 

 col- 

M. 

vil- 

Mex- 

62).; 

uins 

‘Mr. mens of ferns collected im Quba 

mort 258 plant 

agen, Sweden” (95076; ex- 

aland biol fpectmens of ‘Mesozoie’ and 

plants, “ehfefiy | trom 

2) Scania (98808, exchange). 


69199—27——-12 
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NEW YORK STATE MUSEUM, Al- 
N. (Through Dr. B. P. 
4 flies: from Allegany State 

Park’ (93502) ; (through Dr. Rudolf 
\Ruedemann) fossil foraminifera and 


under Instituto de Ia Salle, Bogote, 
ay. 
from Florida (96666).~ 
NIELSEN, Breunwron. (See 
Universitetets Zoologiska Mu- 
» Seum, Copenhagen, Denmark:) ~ 
NIEMEYER, Miss Hanestine H.; Bar- 
-1Golombia 
NORDFELDT, B. 0, Sante Fe, 
N. Mex.: 70 etchings,.drypoints, and 
\ woodblock prints in color, for spe- 
elal: exhibition»of work from 
1927 (94249).  « 

NORTH CAROLINA DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, Raleigh, 
(through C. Brimley) 6 files 
(92269), 14 flies from North Caro- 
Mma (94123); (throngh M. ©. Van 
Dutee) flies; types of 5 species, 
: @eseribed by. Mr. Van ‘Duzee 
© (95888); (through J. C.Crawford) 
“(28 named) bees and wasps, including 
» 11 species, 2 of which are represent- 
\,ed-by types (95531, exchange). - 
NORTH CAROLING, UNIVERSITY 
‘OF, Department of Botany, Chapel 
Hill, Ni 20-specimens of fungi, 


4~COLLEGH, Denton, Tex. (through 
Hareia) Snseets from 


4% 


‘glovakia (threugh A’ B. Gahan) : 
chalcid-fiies, including 5 named 


OHIO STATE ARCHEOLOGI 
“AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
_ lumbus, Ohio: Mounted sample of 


NEW. YORK STATE: AGRICULTU- | NORTON Worcester, 
/RAL EXPERIMENT STATION, | Mass.: An’ exhibit visualizing the 
‘n@eneva, (through Hugh Glas- | manufacture of Alundum (artificial 
gow): Fiy (adult and puparium) | abrasive), grinding | wheels, and 
refractories, corsisting of 67 num- 
bered specimens, 9 sketches and: a 
model of an. Alundum electrie far- 
NOWICKY, '8., Prague Czeclio- “3 
NICH, Mrs. M., Norman, | NUNEZ-TOVAR, Dr. M., Maracay, 
ferns from’ Okinhoma | wWstado “Aragua) Venextiela': 1,400 
Dyar) 1,500 specimens of mosquitoes 
(98820, 04546,’ exchange): 8’ fies 
‘0 
| | Boss County, Ohio 
(94007). 
| | OHSHIMA, Dr. Hmosmt, Fukucka, © 
Japan: 13 specimens of a commensal 
(95542) ; 34 specimens of erabs 
collected by the donor in Tapes 
shells at the shore of Nishi-Park of ; 
OKLAHOMA, UNIVERSITY OF, Nor- »” 
man; Okla. (through Dr. A: I. Or- q 
tenburger):  Soft-shelled turtle 0 
(89556) ; 22 turtles from Oklahoma 
OLDROYD, Mrs. Ipa ‘8S.’ (See under 
‘Statiford University, department of 
geology and mineralogy.) 
i OLDROYD, T. S., Stanford University, 
Calif,: Approximately 200 specimens 
of fingers of fossil erustacea (96943). ? 
ORCUTT, C. R., San Diego, Calif.. 4 
J specimens of living plants from oh 
Texas ; mammal skull, 
insects and (92384) 
change). crabs, and an archeological 
NORTH TEXAS STATE THACHERS men from Texas, Mexico, ; int 
Mexico (92624) ; 55 plan 
shelis) from a 06 


PRESS 


~ 


eS BOR? BEM SSS F 
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Puereo River, Ariz. (98461) ; plant 
€98587); 8 plants from California 
» -§98614) ; 8 specimens of. marine in- 
. wertebrates (95355); 1 starfish and 
seaurehin (96405); 2 . crabs 
., (05619).; crab and beetle (95644) ; 
crabs, isopods, and bottem samples, 
_ mummified bird, and fragments of a 
lizard shell (96601). 
‘OREGON AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGB, Corvallis, Oreg. (through H. 
‘wate Seullen): 5 specimens of pinno- 
therid crabs (98210); (through 
Joseph Wilcox): 17 specimens of flies 
(94205, 94977, 95408) 
OREGON, UNIVERSITY OF (through 
Prof, B. L. Packard): 6 specimens 
ef fossil crab material (94987). 
ORTEGA, Sr. Inc. Jusus G., Mazatlan, 
 ‘Simaloa, Mexico: 102 Mexican plants 
wood specimens (82805) ; 150 
"plants from Mexico (94640) ; 3 photo- 
 graplis of plants (95125) ; 150 plants 
Mexico and photograph of « 
plant (95140). 
ORTENBURGER, Dr. 
Okia.: 48 plants from 
(Bee under Oklahoma, Unt, 
3ORN, Mrs. Henny Fararretp. ( 
Marta Ge Brabant.) 
OVER, Prot. W. H. (See under Sou 
Dakota, University of.) 
(through Lawrence and Company) : 
(96978). 
“PACK, Heasest J. (See under 
Agricnitural College.) 
‘PACKARD, Prof. B. L. (See 
Oregon, University of.) 
_PAHNEB, Ricusmp J., Washington, 
Pair of Chinese shoes 
the Philippine islands; pair of 
fam shoes from Germany; pair 
_. paper twine shoes made and used 
_., @ermany during the World War, an 
specimen of paper. twine 
Germany (95680)... 


t, 


PAINE. LUMBER ©0O. (LTD.), Osb- 
kosh, Wis,: An African mahogany 


PALMER, Dr. Karuxains ¥. W., Itha- 
ca, N. ¥.: Fossil crab (84181). 
PAMMBEL, Prof. L.. H. (See under 
Iowa State College.) 
PAMPANA, Dr. B. J., Andagoya, via 
Buenaventura, Colombia, South 
America: 20. snakes from Choco 
Province, San Juan River, Colombia 
(96447). 

PAN AMERICAN UNION, Washing- 
ton, D. G.: 12 plant bulbs (94742, 


exchange). 

PARISH, 8. B., Berkeley, Calif. : Plant 
from California (96587). 

PARK, DAVIS & ©0., Detroit, Mich. : 


PAUL, Miss Pavts, Blumenau, Est. 
Sta. Catharina, Brazil: 2 specimens 


the donor (92853). 

Museum (94129). 

PAYSON, .B. (See) 

Wyoming, University of.) 

PEARSON, Prof. Natuan B., Indian- 


(QBHHe ( 


table. with attached exhibit case : 
4 (93295, exchange). 
PAINTER, Prof. R. H. (See. under ‘ 
a Kansas State Agricultural College.) 
PALMER, J., Webb City,, Mo. : 
8 plants from Texas (92502). 
8 medicinal substances made official 
in the United States Pharmacopoeia 
X (98279). 
PARKER, Joux L. (See under Pre- 
cancel Stamp Society.) a 
PARKS, H. B. (See under California, 
University of.) 
PAUL, Rev. Brother, Colegio’ Bim, 
Barranquilla, Columbia: 46 plants “ 

apolis,.Ind.; specimens of fly 
larvae, parasitic on katydid, from le 
Winona Lake, Ind. (96000). la 
PEATTIZ, Donat C., Rosslyn, Va.: 
82 plants. collected in Morelos, 


“Gullery of Att) 72 modéls'ot ancien 
war ctin#otis ‘based in part! 


SYLYANIA DEPARTMENT OF 

rough TL. Guyton) : 2 pay 
collected by George 


 Jopods 
Pennsylvania (! 
of insects 


male Pueblo 
‘tad ot of pottery 

REREINS,, “U., Washington, D: 
“ Movee 


PERRY, Currie Island, 
spedimétis, species; of mel- 
© from Plaiy 


fragment of the 
Township, Lenawee Coutty. 


Col (98408). ° 
we 


-petary photogravure pu 


PERRY, dria, ‘Bich. ; 


N. 
““nibition ‘of his werk during 
and “May, “1027 (95906, Joan); 4 


MENT OF: its 

‘Miinila 

(08424) ‘B10 speci- 


Harrisburg, Pail 


@irom. ‘the Philippine 
@istends (94630) ; 12 speckmens 
o> (ntiseellageous insects, from 


hells 

node 536, in- 
sects from — 

ta (96887). sober 


PHILLIPS “Andover, 


‘the lower ryngeaf 
frogs and 5 salamanders, 2 snakes, 
trogs, a $ situmanders, ‘tartie, 


abt 


“PRISON, B. “Maine 
““porest Service, State of.) = 
GOVERNMENT 
& 3 
Ben Hassan,” and “Sunset ‘in 
on fragments found at ‘Menke (98918). 
‘PHELOUK, Prot, Genes, | 

mens of ‘miscellaneous imsects 
from: “the Philippine Islands 
(94227) ; 28 skeletons, 20:species, 
of ‘Birds the Philippmes 
“(@4540, -exdhange) ; “182. -speci- 

(through; 
PENNSYLVANIA, UNIVERSITY OF; 

Philadelphia, Pe.)(thropgh Joh 
Hershbarger) plants (95734) 
_PERKINS, Mes. P and 4 lots, of te 
iz.: Nearly. complete skeleton ooh 
. 
inic 
| | (through Warren 
head): 16 human 
in Hopkinsville, Ky. 497069)... 
IHOTOGR4VUBE AND COLOR 
New York City: 11 examples of phe 

ana snlamaritiers, dil ftom South P 
‘Carctina (92875, 98568, 95800, 

q CARTRIDGE THE) | tistory ‘material 
spec 2 bird tongads, ’ oak 
mens) (96659). specimens of and fresh-water 


SE 


BES 


Br. W. 
of fishes; also 3 human’:embry 
Dr. \(Seeunder  Botan- 
(dsehker eGarten und. Meséum,) Ber 
Dahiem, Germany.) 


© Bark, 0f64368) 125) 

6. species, of land) Ghells from N 
“PENG, Améy)) Olid: Approxi 
mately 500 specimens of fresh - 
end marine shells from Chin 


“PIRION, P. Aik Chile 
South" 28) ‘trom ‘Sout 


more, Md.: Photograph: of a‘ 

‘exehiangd): 


National “Museum, col- 
POLLARD, Mrs. A.j'Wasb- 


COLLEGS,: 
Calif. (through Philip) A. 
. 4 45 plants eoletted | in 'Cali- 
cdby: Doctor: Muns (08550; ex- 


(PILSBRY, (Dr) vod 
Pa.: 4 shells '{pardtypes) from Zio: on 


-cl fected by 


Cl Bowy / amd 7 
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| POPENOB; H., Silver. Spring/ MG. : 
Bird (94584); ibird ‘representing a 
 @peeles ‘new to ‘the Museum ‘collec- 
(04708) ; love “bird: (05888) ; 
oblackehecked clove: bird (95764) ; 
200 land. and fresh-water shells from 


} POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT: 13 


Switkerland (92669, 92074, 


Bi 
ek 


POTEZ, | Paris, France? 
“tograpl ine airplane 


change). 


3 
Mos- 
Flor- Kétisas, and lot of crustaceitns 
¢96623 ) ; love birds 
(96912, 97072); rig 
sets of specimen stamps, ¢te., in 
triplicate ¢4,849 specimens) received 
from the Internationa! Bareau of 
95945, 96185; 96908); 8 «spedizhens 
each of ‘the following United States 
postage’ ‘stamps: Sesquicenternial 
commemorative stamp, 2-cent, ‘issue 
1926; Uéhn ‘Hriesson memorial 
la; stadip, Scent, isstie'of 1926 (6 'speci- 
__water shells, including the and | stamps of ithe Republic of Panama 
of 2 new Species (92008) Hungarian postage stamps 
sae Vene- the Department ‘from 
O15, 96664). the aiiministration of Hun- 
sugar process (98243): 
PLATTS, G.,"’ Fort’ Pierce. 
“etd. fisties,” atta “20° 
Arrachart the fight’ from 
Paris ‘to “Bassoras without ‘tending 
POTTS; Fortuna, ‘Porte ‘Rice : 
a 
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Mex.: Plant (92783). 

PREBLE, Washington, 
ofrom a» fresh- 


president) : 
PRIEST, Mrs.:G. ©,, ‘Key. Largop : 
(91812). 


_PRINOBTON UNIVERSITY,  Prince- 


ton, J.; 2-specimens of a Silurian 
(06989). 
-PRIOR, Grosos T.. (See under Brit- | 


‘PUBLIC LIBRARY, MUSEUM, AND 
,ART GALLERY, Perth, Western 
Amstralia: Collection of approxi- 
mately 75 aboriginal specimens from 
Australia (94717, exchange). 
F., Winnipeg, Manitoba: 41} 
_ original photomicrographs of textile 
_ fibers taken in the laboratory of the 
» ‘Winnipeg Research Bureau (97099). 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY, La Fayette, 
-ind. (through Prof: J. J. Davis) : 
‘Dype' specimen of @ beetle (93602). 
PURPUS, ‘Dr. ©. A.) Huatusco, Vera 
Mexteo: 210 plants from 
Mexico (92612, 98216, 98235, 93417, 
"98884, 04781, 94981, 
96005, 96303): 4 plants 
" (92643, exchange) ; seeds of a plant 
(96139). 
, PURPUS, Dr. J. A., Darmstadt, Ger- 
many: 2 piants (92418, exchange). | 
“PUTNAM, Dr. Monrovia, Calit.: 
(92589). 
H.,, Woodhaven, Long 


‘RAGAN, Mrs. Apa E., Osprey, Fia. 


RANDALL, ©. B, Bath, A 


Juneau, Alaska: 19 


pottery fragments trom lorie 
(90646). 


from ‘New York 


(through Donald ©. Peattie):: 
(96864). 


more, Md. : 
period (92000). 


of Eskimo 


| 
R 
_ Water pone, Recky Point, Oreg., col- | and beautiful species of butter- 
»dected by Mr. Cone (94749). ‘fly (98170) ; 2 plants from Jamaica -f 
RANDS, B. P4 Portland, he 
normal horn ? (91599). 7 “4 
RANSOM; Frank T., Greenwood, 
- a Miss.: 1,300 Carboniferous fossils 7 be 
History).).» REAMER, Lovie, Orange, N..J.: Ex- 
“PROCTOR, Washington, amples of 8 minerals from Madagas- RI 
10 family, portraits. (96252, (96760, exchange), 
CORD, Prof. J. (See, un- 
der Yale University, School of For. 
EDYIELD, Ronzet, Rosslyn, Va. Ri 
| ‘a 
| 4 
a 
ESE, Miss Marcarer D., Alexan- RI 
dria, Ya.,{through Dr. Hdward T. 
Wherry) 22 plants from Newfound- 
EESIDE, Jouy B., Jr. Washington, 
(See under Dr, J., B, Hoff- 
q meister, Prof. J. Harlan Johnson, “ 
Maurice A. Rollot, and J. H. Sin- 
Army, Medical Corps, War Depart- oF, 
Washington Elm,” .. Cambridge, ment, Washington, D. G:: 2: insects, rr 
Sulgrave..Manor,” ..Nor-| and @ large crab) from Alaska 
bants, England; “ Monticello;"; Vir- | (98600, 96925). 
and “Polo Pony.” (98890)..: | REICHE, Dr. Caatos, Mexico, Dx F., RO 
‘RAFABL,| Rev.Brother. (See under | Mexico: 2. plants from Mexico 
i 


> 


= 
a 


~ 


ER 


> & 


ae ee 8 


4 


Fite t 


nd 


REID, ‘D., Washington, D. Ci: 2 
of Genes. tiem: the Wash- 
-fngton market (95163.) 
D.,\and ©. 8. BAST, ‘Wash- 
ington, D. C.; 15. 
_peake Bay, Md. 
BEKO, .Dr. P., Mexico, D: F., 
Mexico: 288. plants from Mexico 
(94564, 95004, 96655, 97089). 
REMINGTON : ARMS CO. (ING), 
Bridgeport, Conn.: Display board. of 
-\147 specimens of ammunition prod- 
mets of the company (96658), 
RENTSCHLER, Dr. ©. (See. un- 
der Westinghouse Lamp Co.) 
RHODE ISLAND STATE BOARD OF 
_ AGRICULTURE, Kingston, R. 1. 
RHODUS, Howasp J. Mexico, Mo.: 


1916 (94196). “i 
Slab of oak wood showing the town- 
“ghip ‘and range figures in reverse 
from an overgrowth on the blazed 
“tage of a “witness tree,” marking 
‘corner of Ottumwa Township, 
apello County, Iowa, surveyed in 
1834 or 1835 (92433). 
Prof. STePHEN, 
Specimen ‘of ‘mineral 
from “Oberpeet, Bavaria 
RICHMOND, ‘Dr; Wash- 
‘fagton, D. C.: 18 bird skins, reprée- 
and 10 species new 
* to the Museum collections (96455) ; 
birds from” Cold ‘Spring, 
(96808) ; 30° Birds, ‘mostiy” from 
‘South America, including 1 genus 
26" spedies new''to the Museum 
(96811). 
RIDGWAY, Rosexr, Oley, Il. : ‘Tree 
‘frog from Iiinois (93488). 
RIVES, Miss Isater, Washington, 
2 dresses and a bonnet of the 
period of the Civil War (96408). 
ROADS, Miss Katrme M., Hillsboro, 
Ohio: Plant (92425); 41 plants from 
Ohio (92580, 92818, 92972, 94104). 
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rine invertebrates (92144, 96849), 
ROBINSON, Wier, United States 

Army, West Point, N. ¥.: Gecko, 

blind snake, 2 crabs, lizard, snake, 

3 spiders, motlusk, 2 hawk moths, 

ornithoptera, and 8 other moths, 


J.;, The, Washington A. Roebling 
Cel... Wasuineton» A. 


Rortheast of Oakley, Cassie County, 
_ Idaho (91858); 2 lot of the mineral 
anauxite in cimolite from Bilin, Bo- 
hemia (93527); specimen of pur- 
purite (94212) ; 2 specimens of me- 
teorle frons, Campo del Cielo, Argen- 
tina, and Coplapo, Chile (94598) ; 


rida Tenn.; 2 specimens of chemicals for on 
the “Loeb Gollection of Chemical 
ROBERTS, H. H., San Antonio, Tex. 
(through Interior Department, 
United: States Geological Survey): 
Tooth and fragmentary bones of a 
three-toed horse (96458). 
Coronado Beach, Fla,; 2 specimens 
of... worms collected, at Coronado 
Beach, Fia., and 9 specimens of ma- 
94570, 96299) ; red-tailed hawk, gos- 
hawk, red-tailed hawk, and 2 red- 
hawks, all from New 
(98928, 96189, 95742) ; 3 gos- 
hawks and 2 red-tailed hawks pe a 
New Jersey (94102) osprey tr 
ROBBLING FUND, Smithsonian In- 
Balti- stitution 4 examples of native fron 
from Buhi, near Weimar, Germany 
lonial (89055) small diamond crystals 
“of “ form’ from “Brazil 
(96078) ; (through Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs aud William A. 
superintendent ‘Traxton Canon 
Arig.) 672pound meteorie fron 
found by Dick Grover in the Walla- 
pal. Indian Reservation, Arizona 
(96522). 
ROEBLING, A., Bernardsville, 
_(Furd),.. Smithsonian Institution: 
An iron meteorite from miles 


a 

4 


ROSAS; St. Pref. Pores, Car- 
» tage, Casta: Rican 18 plants from 
_ (insect). (924Tay. 
Dr. 
tooth of! a horse from Naza- 
‘agar ‘Bogota, Depurtme 


Columbia” 


SHVELT ASSOCIA- 
Miss Gisela... Westhoff, 


mallard and pintail ducks (94244). 


ROSENBERG, ‘Copenhagen, Den- 
mark Dt! Boving) : 


of collected by 
at'Covs Buy, Oreg. (92802), 
ROBT, Alliambra, Calit,; 2 
“plants Arigna, (95688)... 


ROTH, B., ‘Washington, 
surgical. instruments 

(92573, deposit); young, Garolina 
¢bickadee, -nest 4 young 

ROUILLARD) Gua- 
tembla) Central Ameriéa 
lection of insects, chiefly parasites 

on the migratory locust’ in Guate- 
mala) (92990); flies and bee 
eoiiected in Guatemala (96298). 


evast (92505). si 
ROYAL, ONTARIO. MUSEUM. 
X,.,Toropto,, Canada 
2 mineral specimens and a a polished 
‘slab of porphyritic , 


specimen of the mineral. melonite 
q 
RI 
ol 
q af 
RI 
stone arrowhead foynd in Manatee 
* 
“proposed Roosevelt . Memoria 
ROOSEVELT NEWSBOYS': 4980- ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCI 
CIATION, ‘THE, | ...-ondon, England : 201 pietorial, pho- 
through, ‘Keqvin, Director): | (96188, 
statue. of the, dog, | ROXAL, SCOTTISH MUSEUM, THE, 
“Bor” by. ff... cast... Edinburgh, Scotland (through P. H. 
Boy,” Basbka, Paeft, cast, trom Sc 
contributed, by the newsoovs | Grimshaw) ; 4. specimens, 
“of the United States in. memory,of | from Scotland (96246); 
thelr trend, the late Warren,Gama- | RUBBER ASSOCIATION OF AMIR, 
Net Harding. ICA, THE, New York City; A,qol- 
"Glass mahogany /observation | _Pligations ot 
tour-yolume work, by Lawrence Park, 
Mounted specimen of hy tween “entitled. “ Gilbert, Stuart. An, Tiins- 
list of bis works,” printed by 
the donor (93174) ; 2 aquatone print- 4 
ing plates and,.2, proofs. therefrom ‘BA 
(98496) ; 12 printed signs, 
beetles; ‘representing “17 ‘spe- | Zodine, called,“ 4, Series ot Quaint 
| Signed by Edna Freeman,and 
bogk,entitled *'The.Gospet of Saint 
Luke,” 495507) ;.32, samples, of.,let- 
in mn 
1 


REPS: 


SESE 
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‘RUEDEMANN, Dr. (See 
under New York State’ Museum.) 
BRUNTON, Rosas)! Brownsville) Tex’: 

BUSSRLL © {ee 
ternational Health ‘Board: of 
_o|Reekefelier Foundation, New York 


SFORD, Mra. L. 
‘YDER, ¥., New ‘York 
"City; 33. ints, 2 

drawings, 15 ‘or special 
work 

SAGHHORN, Fuso, "Stuarts ‘Point, 
PROCOPTUS "COLLEGE, Lisle, 

‘DL ‘(through Hilary” “Juriea) : 
SATGAB;'Sr. Dow Jonde Ganora, Guate- 
(98247) 
(Bee! ailéo Gov- 


‘bla: 12 plants from Marta, 


SALVADOR! GOVERNMENT Dr- 
SRIOOION GENTRAD DP AGRI. 


CULTURA, San Salvador, Bi ‘Silva- 
Centrai (Through) K. 
Silman) specimens ‘of snout 
abeétles, taken fronk a eollfee tree in 


San Salvador ‘Sr. 


SALVADOR, 4 GOVERNMENT’ ‘ore 
‘Continued.’ 
‘Salvador Calderon) 
from. Salvador’ (92423),''8 ‘piants 
from Central America (92776), “4 
“trom ‘Salvador (93288), 10 
‘platits” (84116); specimen ‘of fungus 
photograph (96179) 
SAMUELSSON, Prot. 'G@!" (See under 
Naturfiistoriska “Riksinuseets’ Bota- 
niska Afdelning, Stockholm, Sweden.) 
SANSOM, Feawx, Joplin, Mo. (through 
Departtbent of Commerce, Bureat of 
Mines) ; Latge specimens of sphaler- 
giflena, with accompanying 
from ‘the Orutchfiela 
6, north of Joplin, ‘Mo, (93276). 


Bevan ©., Norwood, Obie: 2 
plants (93415, exchange). 
SCALOO, Satvatore. (See, under, 
Ma Fusco.) ., 
IN-ACTION ,CORPORATION, 
dll. AD madel of 


SOHIEFFRLIN) & 00.) 


City; 4 specimen each of 3 drugs to 


ubedotn| sab cexhibit ef: -effidial 


‘@rags added! to..the United States 
Rharmacepoeia (92551). Tro 
O.,.Cinein- 


SCHLEMMER) 
mati, Ohio: Qrdevician trilobites 


; 500 specimens of Siturian 
from @e nibe Ohio 
(06492, exchange). 


col: 
uate- 
RUTH, Prof. Polytechnic, 
50 plants (98192, 93240, 93831, 
(08476 
SCHALLER, Dr. T.,. Washington, 
Dy, Of, the mineral 
_,, (Beg also under William 
6: plaints ‘from "Ti 
‘eral de ‘©. + 10/600 moths from 
Ban! Didgo, Cant. | Bolivia’ bund 
Dr! ) : | SCHENCK, Hussar G., Stanford ‘Unt- 
(Specimen yellow spodamene from | versity, Calif. : specimens of fossil 
Pala Chief thine) “Pala” | crab remiaitis (95075). 
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mark: Approximately 350 specimens 
of shells from northern Europe. and 
Greenland (94783). 
‘SCHMID, Enwarp §.,. Washington, 
D., birds (92574) ; 2 birds, a 


8 fishes (93821, ex- 
change). 


Dr. Watpo L. (See under 
Walter Rathbone. Bacon _Seholar- 
ship.) 
SCHOENBERGER, Pavt, Belton, 
‘Mont, specimetis of ‘flies (96281). 
SCHOENBORN, Miss THenesa F., 
WittraM B. Wash- 
tngton, ©. :10,574 specimens of 
Lepidoptera from ‘the astern 
‘United States and Burope, being the 
Collection of the late Henry F. 
‘Washington, 


Calif. (98470). 


diana University.) 

SOULLEN, Prof. : 
Oregon Agricultural College). 

SHABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 
CO., Development Department; Sa- 
vannah, Ga.: 2 forest fire preventive 
‘placards (94561). 

SHIFRIZ, Dr. Philadelphia, 
exchange). 

NOLD, New York City: 24 elght- 
_eenth century French color 
for special exhibition, from Janua 
3, to January 20, 1927 (91565, loan). 

WwW. Ww 

Bone handled dirk owned hy 
C, “Sellers, ship carpenter, 
during the Civil War (95750). 4 

SERPIERL, Madame, Fraxanp, Ath- 
ens, Greece F. Hewett, 
‘Washington, D. ©.) : 
lamp (92008). 

SETCHELL, Prot... W. ‘Berkeley, 
Calif.: 
Islands (93395)... 

SELANNON, Hams. 


SCHLBESCH,, Haws, Copenhagen, Den- 
q .,,grosbeak from South America, and 
a eockatoo parrot from Australia 
(98946) ; specimen of Lilian’s. love- 
representing a species new to 
_ the Museum collections (04112), 
SCHMIDT, San. José, Costa 
Blea; 4 specimens of files with 
puparia of three (96978). 
SCHMIDT, Prof. Peres, Leningrad 
SL 
7 
4a 
| « 
sn 
iq 
si 
Washington, .D..C.:,8 fishes,from 
Oxen Run,,Anacostia, Md, (96924). 
SCHORENBORN, Witiam EB, (See | UNIVER- 
4 Mnder, Miss Theresa Schoenborn.) | ..SIT¥,Department.of Biology, Tsi- 
q SCHRAMM, Rey. Nicaragua,} nan, China (through. Arthur Paul 
4 Central America: 64 plants from] Jacot):Approximately 158 .speci- 
_ Nicaragua (94217), | _.mensof miscellaneous insectscdl- 
SOHULZ, Miss D., San An-| lected in China, (92442), 
tonio, Tex.: 41 plants, from. Texas | sHAW,.T, H., Pacific Grove, Oalif.: 
75 marine copepods from a small 
a SCHWARZ, Sr Ine. Tux0, Durango,| pool on the Bird Rock, Pacific Grove, 
Mexico: 3 plants 498005), eollected by the donor (91600), 
4 amphipods from a small ‘brook in|  piant from West) Virginia (92486, 
4 Georgetown, D. (98988). exchange): eid 
SOOTT, Dr. Athens, Ga.: 
Spectmen of chemical for the Loeb 
ry, Washington, D. C.: Necklace 
4 SHBENON, Pum., Gilman, Col.; Speci- 
g Indians, | | Bilboa Mine, Senta Ana, Zacatecas, 
| 
a | 


PEF 


GER 


SHERMAN, Jouw D5 Mount | 
Vernon, ¥.: 20,000 water beetles, 
representing approximately 400 


(through: : 100 


specimens of Cretaceous imverte 
‘brates and 25 fish teeth and bones 


SMITH, Joux, Washington,.D. C.: 
Starling from Washington, D. ©. 
(94519). 

SMITH, Leste M., Berkeley, 

2 insects (paratypes) (96411). 

SMITH, Washington, D. C.: 


‘SMITH, under West Texas 
" Smithsonian Institution, National Historical and Seientific Society.) 
‘Museum, collected by members of the | SMITH, Wsazamp Jaues, jr.. Wash- 
staff, ington, squirrel from 
SMITHSONIAN~CHRYSLUR EX- 
of pottery and 7 fired fragments of | PEDITION: 55 bird skins, 4 eggs, 
pottery found in a tomb near Heijo, | 2 nests, approximately 114 mam- 
(00862). mais and 2 shells from Tanganyika 
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Specimen of beetle (92885). 
MITH, Dr: Faank, Urbana, 10 
1 North American and 200 additional! | earthworms, including the holotypes ae 
exotie species, including types, co-| of 2 new species, together with 511 cee 
types, and paratypes of the Fall miscroscopic slide mounts of serial he 
species (93608) . sections of earthworms examined by 
SHINER, V. J., Laredo, Tex.:9 plants | Doctor Smith (92801). 
| ‘from ‘Texas (97083). SMITH, ‘Dr. M., Bangkok, Siam: 
SHOEMAKER, ©. R., Washington, D. | 25 specimens of crustacea including 
_C.: Approximately 101 specimens of the type ‘of a parasitic copepod; a  ” 
Crustaceans (96471). lot of molfusks; an amphibian, some 
SHOPMAKER, Ernest, Brooklyn,  tnsects; ‘and skin and skull of a mam- 
rin Very rare beetle (82640). mal, collected in Siam by the donor 
SHRINER, Ratrn L., Geneva,'N. Y.: | the ‘course’ of aii investigation of 
“2 specimens of chemicals for the | the Siditiese fisheries (90041); 949 ia 
collection ‘of chemical types | pird “skiné ‘dnd 19 skeletons of 
. birds, a collection of mamma's, mol- 
SIAMESE NATIONAL LIBRARY,| 2 ‘turtles, 2 bamboo bows, 4 
Bangkok, Siam (through Dr. Hugh | ried-dlay balls used with string . 
| Smith)? Manuscript of Buddhist | how,’ all from ‘Siam (92818); 9 
‘scriptures ‘on “palm leaf ‘strips | orthopterous ‘insects from Siam 
(98285) ; $63 bird skins, 13 skeletons 
SIMONDS, Prof. F. W. (See under | of pirds, and 85 mammal skins and ie 
University of). skulls from Siam (94971) ; reptiles, 
spiders, ‘mollusks, squids, crabs, 
Germs from Siam (95528) ; 55 rep- 
from eastern Ecuador, (98267). tiles’ amd amplitbians from Siam 
SINE, Maurertown, Va.: (96675). (See also under Siamese 
Jumping mouse (96890). Natiotial Library, Bangkok, Siam.) _ 
STRRINE, Miss F., Washing- 
‘tom, D. Plant (96458), 
SKEELS; H. ©, (See under Agricul- 
‘tare,’ Department of, Bureau of 
Plant Industry); & 
Plant from New Mexico (986006). {| 28 examples of modern French book- . 
examples of lead-sitver ores | lected im Parla, France, in July, 
showing vein structure, from Pri- | 1926,(98289, 
See also under Georges Plasse.) 


— 
DITION—Contiamed. | 
Territory, Bast Africa, (95266) 


lection of reptiles, and amphibians | 


from, Africa, (96017). on 
SMITHSONIAN 


/Btching,.. “ Gloucester 
by Carl J. (epost. 9810) 


_ from, the skeleton ofa chief, all 
Plinkit, of Alaska, collected. by 
Apdlitka (92528) an- 
thropological, geological, And 


_ Dlolegieal, material 


ct of by 
(94202) archeological. Speci- 

ns from Arkansas, Colorado, 


for thé Bureay (9 
10° master ¥ecoras of Hopi 
rded during’ the 
stimmer of ass at the Grand 
Canyon by. ‘Walter 
Fewkes, and 2 taster records of 
by William Je 
(96011) 2" ‘carved’ ana 
“dee wooden figure represest- 
Blopi smake® priest (95372) ; 
4 Indian! efania from’ the’ Bldén 
and 2 from Monte. 
Canyon, Cold,’ | (96081) ; 
(gathered for the! Bureau at 


Bureaw of American Bthnotegy— 
“Tent By Dr. 


conidéted for the 


of 1926. 9602)»: 

te Museum,  opllected 
members of the: staffs 
Bhs: 6,000, in- 
vertebrate fessils.from, the Paie- 
Mesezeie socks: of 
|) @ermrang.and the fer- 
washings with microfossiig:from 
various classical localities 
(94219). Moshags Cal- 
minerals: and» ores 
madein Mexico during the,sum- 
mer of 1926, under they joint. 
rauspiees of Harvard University: 
and the United: States ;Natienal 
Wc 
Avpalate-with both. upper teeth 
ef acmammoth, with -assecieted 
with one tooth and .a)few .asso- 
from Qklahoma,. (96462) 
, bones and teeth of 
fossil elephant and smaller 
lashes from Saresota and 


Killip, B. P., and, ,Ajbert 


b 
ens 
Bat 
15,600 sped 
of ‘Middle and Upper De- 
Sphents from western New: York 
and Ontario, ) (92598). 


- ii 178 
| MIDHSONIAN. 8é 
=) 
q the 
4 
| 
Skeletal, material, secured along | 
the) Columbia... River, 
copy Wash, during, the spring..of 
q by Mz. Herbert W, Krieger “tf 
 91822).;, skeleton of an Indian || 
skull), 2 femora of another || 
4 fg 
: 
4 
collec 
are Shel beads. and bracelets, and 
implements, obtained. from 
(4 
#8 
Florida, Kentucky, and Tennes- 
largely ferns, also a bat,.a tree pet 
» 
{ any 
nie 
4 


Fh es 


. 
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SMITHSONIAN 
~) National Museum, collected) by 
the staff-—Contd. 
Ty” and’. Retiington, 

Kellogg: 22° skulls and 
collection 
tiles; 


National Museum, obtained by pur- 
‘specimens mosses (North 
mare Muse)’ Perfecti} Nos. 
001-750 300. plabts! from 
porthern: Califormia até! south- 
Oregon (95625); 50-spect- 
of North) American mosses 
» Acrocatpi, Paseicles 24 
/ospearhea@ dnd: 8 coins, ali 
nhése 95273); 15 ema!) mainmal 
witht skulle, (00942) ; 50 
‘of lichens. (Pascicies 
&) Lichenes:: @xaiccati) 
(98643, 95648) fossit’! squid 
(95887), ¢osheep- 
Thorm sptom from: one of the pre- 
Ohisteric’ in the 
(@tand: Canyon, Arim (62689) ; 2 
of the: Theodore 
(92441) 22 reptiles and 
(92047) skeléton of 
from Madgaguscar 
(06448); 408 bird skeletons from 
Tangatiyikn:, (964098); 
sili (96826) specimens; com> 
}peising Ash. and. reptiliag,, re- 
frem.the Niobrara 
(Upper Cretaceous), of Kansas 
492580) ; skall-of o turtle and 
(on turtle, remains 
9402) American am 


(95801) ‘colored: casts 
@& ‘finds of prehistoric man 
east of a fossil bird 
original in the British 
oop Museum (92564)>.88 articles.of 
and.etber Indian handi- 
work (96074); pieces: of pet- 
tery excavated, near \Plagsteff, 
Arig. (96665) ; fossil fish from 
Grayson, County, Tex. (97104) ; 
kreping man” (96959) ; 
Plants, from Japan. (96628) ; 


lusks, crustaceans, fishes: ahd | 

insects, all from Hatteras, N. 0. 

(98079). Resser, Charles 'B., 

Pohl, Erwin 300. speci- Be 

mens of invertebrate: fossils 

‘ftom the Devonian and Carbon- 

/iferous, 5,000 from. the Cambrian 

Pecks. of Montana and Utah; and 

from the Canadian of, Utah = 

(98589)... Rose, J,.N.: 25, speci- 

™ens_of algae collected in At- || 

lantic City (93287), Shoemaker, || 

Bes 8.857 specimens of marine || 

invertebrates, together with a |) 

Ww small collection of corals, mol- 
fishes collected at, the Dry Tor- || 

during July and August, 

| 926, under-the auspices of the || ie 

Carnegie Marine. Biological || 

«ifs pieces of American 

under Bradshaw H. || 

ational Museum, obtained dy pur- || 

100 specimens of: plants |) 

skeleton Sword, of the early part of the 

)plants from Missouri and Kan- Museum ladberatories: 4 colored 

W. G. Marsh (99489) ..cast. of 
pee steatitea bowl, found, 
Wilkesboro, N. ©., the orig- 


SOUTH DAKOTA, UNIVERSITY OF, | 
‘Vermilion, 8! Dak. (through Prof. | 
W. H. Over) : 155 plants from South 


Dakota (94700). 

SOUTHERN BIOLOGICAL SUPPLY 
“OO. “New Orleans, La. (through 
“Perey ‘Viosea, 6 frogs and 2 
salamanders from Louisiana (95345) . 

SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM, de- 
velopment service, Washington, D. C. 
(through E. F, ‘Kennedy, chief 
“derk): Latge ‘pow! turned from 
“carly yellow poplar wood (96759). 


SPRAGUB, (See. under British 
Government, Royal Gar- 
dens.) 


SQUIBB & SONS, New Bruns 


wick, N. J.: 3 medicinal substances 
made official in the United States 
Pharmacopoeia X (93464). 
STACHER, 8S. ¥F.) Crown Point, N. 
Mex. (through ©. B. Merritt: ‘Wasb- 
ington, D. ©) : 4 photographs of old 
Navaho scouts (93488). 7 
STAHEL, (See undér Agri- 
cultural Bxperimént ‘Station, De- 
partment van den Landbouw:) 
STANDARD OIL CO. OF CALIFOR- 
NIA, San Francisco, Calif. (through 
©. B. Persons) : 2 photographs of a 
plant (95151). 

STANDLEY, Mrs, Fidkence A, Fort 


STANDLEY, Pavt C. Washington, 
D.C.: 200 plants from Florida, also 
a small collection. of marine shells 

a spider (95749). 
(See also under Dr. 8. F. Blake.) 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY, Stanford 
University, Calif.: (through Mrs. 
Roxana 8. Ferris) 101 plants from 
the Tres Marias Islands (92623, ex- 
_ change), 27 specimens of ferns from 
Mexico (94250, exchange), 3 photo- 


ai 


aon 


q SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION—Con. | SOUTHWORTH, Thedford, 
q National Zoological Park: 15 birds Ontario, Canada; 800 Devonian. fos- @! 
q (92485); 2 eggs of blue goose sils from Ontario, Canada (94075). 
(92628) 6 binds (92953) ; skins SOWERBY, Agruus (See under fb 
skeletons of a gazelle, Robert Sterling Clark. 
sloth, kangaroo, and an alcoholic 
4 a lemur (92986) ; 
(98505) ; skin and dkeleton of poe 
lym, skim and skeleton of a 81 
poreupine, and skin and. skele- 
ton ‘of-an antelope (94511) ; 5 10 
eggs (94561) ; 77 birds, 6 
_. fogs, 21° lizards, 9 snakes, 27 
(animals, and 48 turtles, from 
British Bast Africa, Egypt, Cey- 
Jon, ‘and Inéia, ‘collected by 
the’ Smithsonian-Chrysier Expe- 
of) 5 birds (94038) ; ath 
(95627) ; 25 mammals (95905) ; 
mammals. (96305) ; 10 mam- 
(90611) 24 birds (96910) ; 
(horseshoe erab collected by J. D. 
Myers, Fia.: Orchid and plane 
— Newleki at Atlantic City, N. J. 
496014) ; 12 (97008) ; from Florida (92776, 94490). pe 
mammals (97142). 8ST 
SNURB, Rosser, Silver Spring, Md. : a 
“Starling from Maryland (93448). BT 
SNYDER, T. B. (See under Ferdinand 
SOCIETE ANONYME NIEUPORT-AS- 8ST 
“PRA, Issylées‘Moulineaux (Seine), 
France: Photograph of the Nieuport- 
4 Delage airplane, model of 1924 
(96205). 8 
a SOPER, H. P., Landover, Md.: Great 
(through Mrs. 8, Oldroyd) 36 d 
a specithens, 18 species Of fossil crus- 
oa taceans’ described in Bulletin 138, 
(05753); (through Dr G. 
sh Schenck) 4 specimens of fossil crus- 
t tacea from Oregon and California 
(96271) 
} STANSCH, Cakios, (See under Mex- 
i leo, Government of, Direccion Fore- 
y deOasa y Pesca.) 
i Washington, D. ©.: Beaded cro- 
i | cheted bag, about the late eighteenth 


G2 S66 FEF SE 


Oontinued, 
century (94379); 5 pieces of pew- 

| ter, consisting of a flagon, sirup 

~  Pitcher,2 plates, and a gravy bowl 
(96008); hand embroidered hand- 

_, kerebiet with monogram, made in 

_ , Switeerland ; 2 copper snuff boxes of 


the donor off Reed. Rock, near Fri- 
day Harbor (92416);.8 Xanthid 


expedi- 

tion to New Guinea in 1926 (87086). 

STOCKARD, Prof. A. H. (See under 
Wyoming, University of.) 

STONE MOUNTAIN GRANITE OCOR- 


Watford, England: 10 examples, of 
the “ Pantone.” method of preparing 
_. Smooth. metal plates for printing p 
tures. (96180), we 
SWALES, B. H., Washington. D. C.: 
Pair of. birds from Madagascar 
(92629) ; skin of a hawk from Mada- 


 SPANTON, Beastan— | STEWART, Washington, D. 
Beetle and @ larva. trom Chain 
Bridge, D.C. (96242). 
STIRLING,.M. W., Berkeley, Calif. : 
ethnological specimens secured by ey 
STARR, N., Washington, 
Dy, O.: 2 penis bones of wolyes| PORATION, Stone Mountain, Ga. : 
(98285); 2. canines of the saber- A cube of Stone Mountain 
toothed tiger,,a bison tooth and 5|  stanite (95305). 
incisors of carnivores (94726). STORY, Miss Isanmuiz F. (See under Ne 
STATD, DEPARTMENT OF: | Union Pacific System.) 
Syduey Harbor?” presented to the | Texas (92785). 
‘United States by the'citizens of New | STURDEVANT, Grex E., Grand Can- 
South Wales (94890). yon, Ariz: Plant. from ..Arizona 
also under Hubert’ Hardwick |. (96007)... 
and O. Gaylord Marsh. ) STURGEON, ,Sam, Gillette, Wyo.: 
STEELE, EB. 8; Washington, D: 0.: | _ Specimen. of psevdoscorpion (96900). 
of. planta, chiefly. com. | STURGES, Ill; 
 positae, estimated. at 1,000 speci-| for special exhibition of his 
‘omens work from. March 28 to April 23, 
‘Island State Board of Agriculture.) 
SUN ENGRAVING GO., (LTD.), THE, 
Oalif.: 81 specimens of fossil crus- 
STERNBERG, Gronce F., Oakley, 
Kans. : Fossil bird bones’ (95085). 
STEVENS, Miss A., Friday Har- 4 
setim (92819) skin of @ bird be- 
longing to a genus new to the Mu- 28 
| collections (93508); skin of a 
Starling from Assam, a subspecies ve 
dand, Friday Harbor (94751); 10 new to the Museum colléctions 
_ specimens of crustaceans (94985). (98987) ; 2 Arctic horned owls, and ‘a 
STEVENS, J, P., Atlanta, Ge,; One of a hawk owl from Minnesota (94062) ; ao 
_&lmited number of watches made | 5 bird Skins, chiefly from the Anda- 
“by the J, P, Stevetis Watch At- min Islands, repfesetiting 4 species 
lanta, Ga., embodying the Stevens | new to the Museum collections = 
‘patented reguintor (92581). | (94089) ; 100 bird ukins from Brazil, 
STEVENSON, Joun A.’ ‘(See under | including a genus new to the Mu- 
Agriculture, Department ‘of, Bureau | (94828); 2 skins of tinamiou 
of Plant Industry). from Ecuador (94846); 


182 
SWALES; B. are 


legged: hawks” from Minzesota | 


ing a genus and ‘species mew to 
Museum (95755) ; 2 ‘bird skins 


pats, $ shakes, 49 lizards, 10 


mg 2 scorpions, écted for the 


Teel ACCESSIONS THOT 


TANNERS COUNCIL OF 
ity? ‘cblledtion of 


Gostimes of the period, of 
TATH, W. Coinjock, N. C.;, 
of small whale (9277 
TEISSHIRE, Prof. AveusTs, 
Uruguay :.Approximately 75, speci- 
mens of, fresh-water bivalve shells 
from Uruguay,<96361, 90803), 
TELL, Austin, Pex.: 5 
plants from Texas (96626). 


Ti é 
« 


shells and 3 echinuderms collected 
Japan) by J.B. Langford (98605). 


Specimen of fly, a bird. pa 
i (94485) ; 6 bird skins represen from. red-tailed hawk (94252). 
q \spéeies new to the Museum ‘collec TALBOT,M. W. (Sée undér Agticul- 
jing @ forms new to the Museum ant Industry.) nd. (20008) 
(West) Africa, representing 21 forms 
tothe Museum (95526); 21bird ‘spéetinens and photographs fiustrat- 
Atgentiad and<Bollvia,] ing the manufacture and applica- | 
{nelading 2  fornis’ new to’ thé Mu gions of leather (92989). 
7 | (96687) ‘bird skins und 1 a 
n Madagascar, includ- 
from Venesuela, including genus 
4 tothe)  (96808).! 
q and) A. WETMORE, 
Washington, D. ©.:' Natural ‘history 
q birds, 64 bird skeletons, 10 ‘bird e 
wak | and’ the following Prof. Bi O.-Thatp) 
au” 24° birds) 6] plats trom Mexico (08577); ~ 
11] (through B. R. Bogusdhi) 400 plants 
from Texas (98934, 97065) ; 66 plants 
from Temas (94953) :(through Dr. 
Simonds) a-portion weighing 
and Santo” Domingo 1,405. grams meteoric | stone 
of 1927 (97858). from Florence, Willigmsen County, 
aWARTZ “Cape! Hunte | Tex. 
t Ala.: “spip-ginner,”. THAANUM,-D., Honolulu, Hawait: 61 
for ginning, carding, and, spin- 26 species, of marine ti 
| | 
i, plants Haiti (96417). Plant from California (95649). 
SWEIMANN, Seward, Alaska | Prof B. (Bee tinder uf 
and a basketr piry mat trom Pret. (See un 19 
Men Gd, Granta Pas | hes 
in.,block pattern which,bad | Plants (95848). 
An, the donor's family about 200 | THERTOR, Fontajne-la-Mallet par 
‘SXDOW, H, Berlin, Germany :.Plant | ,.of, mosses, collected, DY 
(from Costa Rica (95159). creer Brother Amable (94724). tnaki 


=a 
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THOMAS Asruve H., Philadel- 
phia, Pa,: Specimen of chemical for 


(97684). 
THOMPSON, Baltimore, | 
Md.: An old quadrant used in 1792 


THORNTON, 


Alaska: 8 plants 


TIDE |WATER, HAKDWOOD ,COR- | 


ORATION, Bacova,, Va,; 20. speci- 


“amen, boanda,of, commercial woods of 


United (92422). 


3 species, 2 which . are 

Pepresented by paratypes, (94708) 

_ Experiment Station, ‘Riverside, 
Calif.) » 

TISDALM, Mies Casaun Washing- 
tom C,: A time globe. (93248). 
TODD; ‘Maj. M. L. (Mi C.), Browns- 
Tex): Skull; wing, end foot of 
a pigeon’ from 

id 
TOLMAN, 
-"Box' camera for 4 by 5 plates, made 
1890 (08647). 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT: 
Bireaw of the’ Mint: Bronze 
°°" Commemorating” the “seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the found- 
{ag of the’ Aztec ‘Olab of. 1847 


Treasury (2 copies) (02448) ; 
8l-medieval and modern Bore 
coins (92556); ‘United 
States géld)\ silver, and 
bronze coins’ struck, ‘1920-1926 

specimens,each of the five and 
ten cent rickel coins of Yunnan 
Brovinee; China (95688). 
uc. Health Service, Rosebank, 
Staten, Island, N, Y. (through 
Dr. Carroll Fox): 2 adults, 2 
69199—27——_138 


DEPARTMENT—Contd, 


»Puparia, and.2 larvae of flies 
TREGO, Mrs. Eumasera Washing- 
ton, D. C.; 18 bird skins, 2 fishes, 


(92778). 
ULRICH, Dr. antler Prot 
Johan Kiser.) 

Washington, D, C.: Specimen of fos- 


ton, D. C,: Tibetan Frosary called Go 
Mulla, composed of disks from the 
(949987) 
SOUEH AWRICA, Pre 
toria : 
South! African platinum ores 
nd additional rock specimens 
UNION PACIFIC SYSTEM, Omaha, 
Nebr.. (through Isabelle F. Story, 
editor, National.. Park _ Service) : 
the Colorado, Ariz. and a photo- 
Movement, 
yon, ument, 
(95880) . 
UNITED CHEMICAL AND ORGANIC 
PRODUCTS : 
Hight ounces of photographie gela- 


ing 3,stages in the manufacture 
“ Woodkets,” a recently op 
fireplace fuel (94576). 


| 
of 
strat- 
TREMOLERAS, Jvax, Montevideo, 
of TZU-YUAN, CHIU. (See under Pek- 
Cogth iverside, | ULKE, Trrvs, Wasbington, 3 
Bd plants from the District of Columbia 
shells 
sil plant from 3 miles north of 3 
Springer, Okla. (96272)° 
UMBSTAERTTER, Rozert J., Washing- 
| 
| 
(92884); bronze portrait of 
Petary of the United States 
aquatone 
UNITED: PRODUCTS (IN@.), 
of 


PHARMAGOPOMTAL CONVEN! 


Dr: Pullerton Cook, | 


irman, board of trustees) : Docu- 
ts concerning ‘the 10th Revision | 
united States Pharmacopoela 


: | so ferns ‘trom ‘Maurttins 


Copenhagen, 
of ferns from tropl- 
“cal America (98619) ; plants from 


“Caro Dr. K. Brunnich Nielsen) : 
ashings Cretaceous of 
rk. containing bryo20a 
other, fossils (95851, exchange). 
URBAN, Dr, under Botani- 
Garten 
Dablem, Germany 


UTAH COLLEGE, 
Degan, (Utah, (through Mr, Herbert 
J. Pack): 6 specimens,of insects 

_o¢Hemiptera) (02299); (through G, 
F. Knowlton) 42 insects from Utah 

(92995, 94360, 04356, 94699, 95758). 

UTAH) UNIVERSITY OF, Salt Lake 

«ity; Utah (through Prof. Asa A. L. 
Mathews) : 12 specimens of Middle 

(94518). 

VATE, Flory, New York City pic- 

bromdtis for sj exhibition 
of nis work from J Oetiber 


4926 (912682, osm). 
Costa Rica, 


Central America: 56 


AS 


VAN DUZEE, M. ©. (Bes: ender 
N6rth Caroling Department. 


representing 


sha 


ant 


VAN "TYNE, ‘And Arbor) 
Mich.: 5S specimens of larvae, 
parasitic on birds; from Barrd -Col- 
orado Island, Canal Zone (93562): 

VAUGHAN, Miss ©. bed 

Mauritius: 38 specimens of grasses 


96077). a ; 
VAUGHAN, Dr. T. Tall, 
“Canis, of a fossil ¢oral 


ftom’ the ‘ Bocene’' of Califderia 
(98158) ; a small collection of in- 
vertebrate fossils and a small shell 
from Jupan (94799) ; 88 tots of 
‘cellaneous invertebrate fossils 
‘one, 

specimens ‘of Barly Silurian fossils 
‘from Southwestern ‘Ohio (94725) ; 
260 specimens of rare Upper Ordo- 
viclan and Marly Silurian fossis 
ftom southwestern Ohio (95539) ; 

600 fossil’ invertebrates from: the 
Karly Silurian Brassfield formation 
at Centerville, Ohio (95981). . 

VENICE ©O., Venice; Fia.:* Partial 
skeleton of a mammoth and miscel- 
laneous fossil. teeth discovered. by 
othe Venice Co.) during excavations 
made near Venice, Fla. (94003): 


&I———-TS 


& 


G 


Bice, (94088) ;, S98. plants 
plants from Cuba and 
a iti, and 21 photographs of type + 
imens of Chinese ferns (95986). 
a ei 
onl 
Ww 
q 
q 
| | 
VERRILL,, Prot: A. By Santa, Bar- 
bara, Calif; : 12 specimens of. marine 
‘mollusks. from Kanal, Hawaii 
VILLADOEAD, Dmocractas Y., Los 
College, Laguna, P. 
: (through Mrs. Agnes. Chase, Wash- 
-Angton; D, : 16 parasitic eapepods 
VIOSCA; Puro, Jr. (See. under 
plants: and: from. Costa | Southern Biological Supply Co.) 
(Rica (94601, 96636) ;.16, specimens | -(See, under 
VON BSCHEN, Prof. F., Salem, Oreg. : af 
WAINWRIGHT; Mrs) Ruotrany) Wash- 
DOO. 24 spéeciniens of Ihdian 
| 
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WAKEMAN, James M., Bast Orange, 
steatite (95183). 

WALCOTT, Dr. D: 
‘under ©. A. Coffin.) 

WALCOTT, Mrs. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Weoden holy water 

. Church in Constantinople 92797) ; 
let of pottery fragments collected 

March 12, 1926,,by the donor from 

_ ghell heaps about 5 miles from Beau- 
fort, 8, ©, (94777); 4 examples of 

wax resist dyeing, or batik, made by 

_ Sie King Goan, Solosche Batikkug, 
Bolo, Java (96270). 

WALES, Guoner Brookline, Mass. : 

& set of°6 specimens showing the 

donor's method making a litho- 

graph in twe printings (96866). 

WALKER, 'E. Alaska: 2 
porpoise skulls, a young porpoise, 
from Alaska (96980). 

WALTBR, Mrs. A.) Aurora, Pair 
of shoes for a foot-bound \Chinese 
woman 95629) . be 

WALTER “RATHBONE BACON 

_ SCHOLARSHIP, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution (through Dr. Waldo > L. 

Schmitt, Bacon scholar,’ 1925-1927) : 


bottom samples, 2 tow-net samples, 
samples, a! few' dry echino- 
derms;‘a small collection: of mol- 

fishes, 1 turtle, and 8 frogs, 
collected in Brazil, Urtiguay, and 

(92491) ; also compre- 
hensive collection of iiarine inverte- 

approximately 6,002 speci- 

mens, com ¢rustacea, coelen- 


tes and id worms collected 


y Doctor Schmitt on the west coast 


C. Permuman, South Ans- 
tralia: 48Jand shells from islands in 
pho nre — 


). ) 


WAR DEPARTMENT 
Office of the 


Office of the Obtet of: 
Captured - German 
_ terial (20 pieces) (84269); 8 
«United States 
(92561 ) 


period of the Werld War (73 

Specimens) (91551). 
WARD, Melbourne, Sydney, New 
South Wales, Australia: 168 speci- 
mens_of crustaceans, and 1 fish ¢ol- 
lected by: Mr. Ward on the coast of 
New). South Wales 

change) ; crab - (95190). 

WARD'S NATURAL SCIENCE 
TABLISHMENT, Rochester, N. 
Approximately 5,000 invertebrate 
fossils from various Duropean Paleo- 
zoic and Mesozoic formations (94180, 
exchange); specimen of a Jurassic 
ammonite from Wyoming (95014) ; 
250 specimens of invertebrates from 
_ the, Warsaw and Knobstone groups 
of Indiana (95893; ‘exeliange); dol- 
dection consisting of ostracods and 
bryezoa from the Eocene of southern 

Germany (95895, exchange). 
(See also under British Govern- 


dite from Franklin Furnace, 
(96802, exchange). | 

LOAN & THUST 
| THB, under Mrs. Sophia. L. 
Rutherford.) 


i of the distinguished service cross a 
to Pvt. Frank Arkman, Sergt. 
Cart C. Carter, and Sergt. Ba- 
Mason, United States 
Army, in recognition of special 7 
_ during the World ‘War 
(94559). 
Army Air Corps: 3 photographs 
‘ilustrating the Air Corps good 
South American fight 
Quartermasters Corps, Office of the 
_ Ghief of: British, French, and 7 
| 
Natural history material comprising 
crustaceans, 20 annelid worms, 
bryozoans, a sponge, 2 ascidians, 2 
ers 
WARFORD, Hazay A., Philadéiphia, 


WASHINGTON, UNIVERSITY OF; 
© department! of ge gy, Seattle, 
Wash! Cc. B. 
Weaver): spectiietis ‘of!’ fossil 
‘erustacea from Washington (95000). 
WATERSTON, ‘(See under 
‘British Government, British Museum 
History); 
WATKINS, J) ‘Lakeport; Calif. : 
Finely woven Attu baskét ‘from the 
Aleutian Islands ‘(96972, exchange. ) 
WATKINS, ‘Taylor, Pa. 
gmail: pieces of ‘pear wood" grown 
in Susquehanna County, ‘Pa. (92867. ) 
WEATHERBY; East ‘Hartford, 
115 ‘from: ‘Connecticut 
ended Walter’ Déane.) 
WEAVER, Prof. C. under 
‘Washington, University: of, depart- 
of geology, Seattle, Wash.) 
‘SD. OG. Plate With eagle and’ shield in 
1800. ¢95012). 
| specimens of d?agon fly 
)onymphs from Florida (94785): 
WEGENER, Los 
Calif.: 8 specimens and 5» ‘photo- 
graphs of ‘plants (92852, 
WEHLD,. Hizey, ‘New’ ‘York City. 


WELLS, Warne W., ‘Ashland, : 
14 specimens of ‘crabs..and ‘a: marine 

WENDAL,: D. C.: 

Bald eagle frome Maryland (83504). 


- @iner; Mes 8. pictorial. 
(92840), «aot 
WESTERN mast 
_ Alton, Display boatd of ammu- 
nition’ prodacts specimens ) 


WHSTHOF®, Miss (Sed un 
‘der Roosevelt. 
(Inc.).) 4 
department, J. 
\(thtough ‘Drv 
Specimen of 'chethical for the Loeb 
collection of chemical types (97685). 
WEST TEXAS’ HISTORICAL ‘AND 
| SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY, Alpine, Tex. 
(through Vii J. Smith) 
skulls) one male and: the! other 
(96641), 
WEST TOLEDO MINING 'CO., Alta, 
“(Utah (through “Victor C. Heikes) : 
‘Specimen of the'léad carbuhate ore, 


WETMORBD, Dr. Washington, 
D. C.: 8 mammals and'8 birdsj-with 
@ie: trunk skeleton, frém Miryland 
(See also under Hi Swaies,) 
WHBELER, Prof. 'W. Forest’ Hilix, 
Boston, 
(96687): at dar 
WHERRY,. Dry Ty Washinigton, 
Fern. from ‘the District of 
» (92888) ;plamts: (93931, 
94402); 3 plants from the.seuthern 
» United States (94107); plant; from 
_ Virginia (94115) ; 2 plants from: the 


(96660). ( a 


: 
q q 
4a x 
9 
q 
West! Poledo Mining “Ce. at’ Alta 
(84605) specimen! of al 
cerussite from the property of the 
West:' Toledo ‘Minitig Co) ‘at! Alta y 
a ba 
a 
Ww 
(See ander Metropolitan Museuni of 
WEIR, Dri: J. Ri (See ‘under Prof. 
WELLS, BR. Oy: Washitigton D.C. : 
White, ag follows ; Selt Portrait ; 
“the Symbolism of Light, s 
Tres Toad (97105) 
WHITFIELD, D., Houston, Miss. : d 
‘Smatf fot ‘of pottery fragments and ( 
4 WHITING, Witte Mido, ti 
| Washington, D, art of Wo 
(96625). (00788) 
4 


om); the 


wOWorcester, Mass) An «dnaiysis rug 
steps inthe) weaving of a 
-o Wilton rig (06248): 
‘WILOOX, (S66 ander Ore 
gow’ Agricultural College.) 
WILLEY, Prof. 
types’ malle dad’ 

WILLIAMS’ department of 
“! gédlogy, Wilifamstown,’ Mass. 1,060 


‘foxsil  inivertebra 
he dian of Wisebusin, 
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| Hatfield, Pai A:§40 
. heck on ‘the bank of North America, 
November 26,1791 (95087). 
WISTAR INSTITUTE OF ANATOMY 
BIOLOGY,” Pa. 
change), Dita 
WITHERSPOON, Mrs. 
‘Washington; D.O0.:°2 Joly trans- 
parencies and ® parallax stereogram 
494767) 
WOLARIK, Jdmix} Wiishington; D0. : 


tt specimens of 


States Army,./Washington, A} 
_Duteh, silver dollar, Assued:. by; the 


(93394) . arort ‘ 
WILLIAMS, Nevits) 
Yo West! Indies: »37 “shells! from st. | 
Kitts, British (West Indies ‘(92506 ) . 
WILLIAMSON; Hon. | 
under Miss “Allee Horn | 
2cBear.) TADIDOLOON 
'WILLSTA, "Miss Honesdale, 
Cottoh handkerchief bearing 
facsimile of the’ 
WINDSOR Piss, THE, San. Fran- 
cisco, Calif. : 3 examples of fine book- 
making : Cupid and Psyche, copy No. 
88; William Caxton, copy No. 116; 
and Letter of Columbus to Luis de 
Santangel, copy No. 82; also a 
Christmas broadside, printed and 
designed by The Windsor Press, 1926 
(94347); book entitled “The Press 
of the Renaissance in Italy,” by 
James 8. Johnson, No. 23 of an edi- 
tion of 200 (96423). 
WINTDERS, Feep E., Santa Barbara, 
Calif. : 82 specimens, representing 20 
species of beetles, belonging to the 
family Hydrophilidae (95162). 


menoptera, 


species, 5 of which teprésen 
“by cotypes (93808). 

‘WOO; ©. Tthaca, : 4 specimens 
Of files from China (95530), 
WOOD, Dr. Casey A., Colombo, Cey- 
‘Jon: Specimen of flycatcher from the 
‘Put Islands, representing a spectes 
, mew to the Museum collection 
"(94125)" Skins and 5 skeletons of 
froin the Islands (04408). 
| Dr... Horatio C. under 


ppincott & 
Dixie, College, 


“w. P. (See under 
Kugler, and Dr,.C, A. Mat- 
dey,) 

‘Woony, G. Baltimore, 3a, ; Speci- 
moth (98544.) 
WORCH, Hugo, Washington, D. C.: 
2 ‘harpsichords in glass cases, one 
dated 1665 and the other 1690 
(93944) ; German square piano con- 
structed about 1765 (94056); 2 
Square pianos made about 1810, one 
marked “G. Astor and Company,” 
London, and the other made in 
Amsterdam (94098). 

WRAY, Mrs. Mase L., Lawrence, 
Kans.: A bark cloth blanket from 
Uganda, Africa, woven cotton 
blanket from Mandingos, West 
Africa, and a robe of skin, Zulu 


Kaffir, from South Africa (93582). 


ler) : 
| 
Lweb 
) 
mes): 
pone 
Mite 
pf ‘the 
7 — 
D. 
4 
k 
ortrait ; 
B15) 
nfs and 4 
af 
fag. 
Juan 
by’ ‘the 
9; 91847 


WYOMING, UNIVERSITY De- 
of Botany, Laramie, Wyo. : 
Athrough Mr. Bdwin, B, Payson) 
plants from, Utah ex- 


: 14 specimens of trees 
from Central America (91847); 
fragmentary specimens. of 
_ plants (92398) ; 70 plants from 
_. British Honduras, collected by 
W.. Winzerling (92609, 
94058) ; 7% plants from British 
“Honduras (93157, 98220; 98258, 

“$420, 94721, 96462); 2 plants 
from. Costa Rica (94000); 2 

from Guatemala, collect- 
_ ed by Mr, Kuylen (94117) > 3 

plants (94508, 94509) ; 801 wood 
specimens, mostly from tropical 
America (95124, exchange) ; 246 


(96841). 

ZETEK, J., Ancon, Canal Zone: Frag- 
ment of a celt found at Santa Maria 
River, San Francisco, Panama 
(93185). 


ZINC-OID ‘PRINTING PLATE COR- 
PORATION, Rochester, 
(thtough Alton B, Carty): En- 
graved Zinc-Old Beono plate and 


print from it (95638). 
ZOOLOGICAL MUSEUM, ACADEMY 
OF SCIENCES, Leinigrad, Union of 


q 188 “Ol OR! ACCESSIONS 
WRIGHT; Mrs. D..E., Winchester, | YALE UNIVERSITY—Continued. 
4 a rubber |. temala » (96248); . plant’ from 
effigy doll, and a pottery ‘whistle | (96399); 88 plants from 
WRIGHT. Dr: (96782); plant from Honduras 
Wis.; 2 copepods, holetype and para- (96790); plant from Mexico 
4 Philippine Islands (94067; 96184). _ Peabody Museum of Natural His- 
q WYATT, Miss Nashville, |... tory (through, Dr...C, Dun- 
, _. Menn,: 2 specimens of blind fishes bar): 98 specimens , of , fossil 
a YAO, L., Chusan, Chekiang, China; 12 
beetles from China (96933)... | 
ZANETTI, Col, J, Exzique, New, York 
; City; Specimen of chemical, for, the 
fhenge); (through Prof. A, Loeb collection of chemical. types 
Stogkhard) 9%. specimens of. flies | 
it Fae School of Forestry, New Haven, 
f 
i 
4 
Socialistic Soviet Republics in Eu- a 
i. rope: 17 small mammals from Rus- 
sla (94982, exchange). 
ZOOLOGICAL. MUSEUM, . Dring, a 
4 Herts, England: Pair of blood li 
i pheasants from south China (98965, ¢ 
exchange). 
ZUNDEL, L., Pullman, Wash. : two 
plants “from Central “America | Plant (rust) from. Washingtop 


{Ist OF ‘PUBLICATIONS ISSUED’ UNITED 
STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM DURING: ‘THE’ FISCAL 
1926-27 


‘GY onic mort 


pp. +42, 1-205, frontispiece, 


vor? mord 


Proceedings of the United States National Museum. Volume 6T. 
8ve., 1-OT2, arts, 1-29, pls, 1-195, 86 figs. ta) 


Ow! eum. (By Herbert W. 

No. 186; ‘Tite of North Ameri. 
can marsh birds. Orders 


Dtaw dest 

No. 198. ‘Handbook ot the: 

instruments in the 


to bos more, ! 
#570 


No. 187. The collection of primitive 


weapons and armor of the 
Philippine Islands in the 
States National Mu- 


_ Krieger, 


pp. 1-128, trontis- 

No, The fossil étallcéyed crustacea 
@ftheé-Pacific slope of North 


culture. Walter Hough. 
‘tly, 1-270, pls. 

No. 140 Bird arasites of the nema- 
ag  ‘tede suborders Strongylata, 
Ascaridata, ‘and Spirurata. 


PD. 1-444 fics. 


pita 


og ‘PAPERS PUBLISHED IN SEPARATE FORM 


iv 


‘From No, 300. Conteibutions to the biology of the Philippine Arehipelagy ani 


ug & 189 


No. 184. Material culture of the people | 

of southeastern Panama, i 

based on specimens in the i: 

United States National ia 

| 

7 America. By Mary J. Rath- 

og Clevelang. Ser 

Svo., pp...4-xil, 1-490, pls. 

| 
ungtop 

Fase 5. the Philippine lalands. By Paul Bartsch. 
Motume 6, Part Additions to the polychidetous ditietids Gollectid by the United 
Fisheries Bteamer Albetrogs, 1907-1910, including Gne' new genus and 
tee newoapecies.., By A. L. Treadwell) pp,/288-198, 1-20 
Volume 6, Part 8, Report on the hydroida collected by the United States Fisheries 
“steamer Albatross in the Philippine n, 1907-1910. By Charles C. Nutting. 


190 LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 
From Volume 22—Contributions From The United States National Herbarium 


Part 5. Trees and shrubs of Mexico, (Bignoniaceae-Asteraceae.) By Paul 
C. Standley. 
From Volume 24—Contributions From The United States National Herbarium 


Part 8. The grasses of Ecuador, 
8v0., pp. i-xx, 201-556. IGaa 

From Volume 26—Qontributions From The United States National Herbarium 
Part 1. The Lecythidaceae of Central America. ‘By H: Pittiér. © 
8vo., pp. 1-14, pls. 1-12) 


ental seals in'the United 
States National Museum. | 
4, DD. 1423, pls. 1-20. 
in the United States Na-. 
tional Museum collections. 
Siouan, Cad-| 
Califor 
‘No, 2682: searétar'of the genus 
“By “W. K. 


No, 2688. Deseriptions of new reared. 
parasitic: ‘Hymenoptera 
and some notes on synony- 

my Wi Muese= jc 

beck. Art.7,pp.1-18, _ 

hi 2684. Crustaceans of the orders 
cea from the western At- 


No, 2685. Review of the American 
pp. 1-82. 


q 
No. 2680!’ colléction of ancient ori-||.No. 2686.The North. American two 
i winged flies of the family ’ 
Siimuliidae. -By Harrison 
@, Dyer and Raymond 
‘ . The Chrysotexine Syrphid- 

Sha@nnoh. Art. 11, pp. 1-20, 

Sige 
mollusks from Central and 
America. By Wii- 
By Marshall. Art. 12, 
1-82, pls, 1-8. 

_ American two-winged flies of No 
the genus Microphthalma 
_,,Macquart, with notes on 
related forme! “By 7. M. 
i Aldrich. Art. 13, pp. 1-8. 

2640. Classification of the Chelios- 
nd Canu and Ray 8. 
“Art. 14, pp. 1-42, 
‘pan. By A. ‘Treadwell. 
15, pp, 1-20," pis. 1-2. n 
No. 2642. A revision of the: parasitic 
of! the: “subfamily apes 
if occurring in 
rich north at Mexico. No.3 
oF... W.. Muesebeck. 
| 16, pp. 1-18, pls. 1-2. 


Bok 


wee ee 


14 i fig. 
No. 2656. Notes on cestodé parasites of | pg: et 
birds. By Wdwin Linton.| Huber. Art 
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Nov2643," Identity of Hallowell’s snake | 


Baul Bartsch, Art: 20; 


moi) "genera Megalops and Aepi- pla 
"By Laonhard Stej- | No; 2647: Distributional notes on some 


neger. Art.‘17, pp. 1-3. 
No, 2644. Notes on the age of the | “teary 


beds in | 
foes” Mferth America, with re |. 


marks on some fossil ver | pp. 1-4. 


 q By F. R. von | 


No. 2648. Descriptions of new and lit- 
on at He known Diptera or two- 


92109") 


_yBy,, Remington Kellogg. | No, 2649, Cymbidium, a new genus 


19, pp. 1-55, pls. 1-14,|) Silurian pentameroid 


Brachiopods from Alaska. 


No. 2650, American wasps of the genus | No,2657.\Some braconid and chalcid 
» Seeliphron Klug, By Ben~ |) » flies from. Formosa, para 


my 5, pp. 


Carchar- | 


Art. 7, pp. 1-78, pis. 1-15. | 


191 
jum 
raul gertption of a new species. 
‘ 
im 
L 
drich. Art. 22, pp. 1-26. _ 
No. 2646. Additional new mollusks from BY, Edwin Kirk. Art. 23, 
fh Santa Elena Bay, Ecuador. PP. 1-5, pl. me 
Porter, Art. 1, pp. | om-aphids, By A. B. 
«No. 2651. Descriptions of larvae and | No. 2658. A review of the South Amer- e 
of. tworwinged flies | itwe-winged flies of 
Delonging te, the family | ... «the family Syrphidae. By 
Leptidae. By Charles T. Raymond Shannon. Art. 
Greene. Aft. |" pp. 1-84, pL 1. 
pis. 1-3.. roa of No. 2659. On a collection of, copepoda 
No. 2652. fossil palm fruit from the | with a de 
Middle ,Bocene of North-| of Diaptomus 
oq © By Edward | floridanus,new,species. By 
W, Berry, Art. 3, pp. 1-4,/ ..» @,Dwight Marsh. Art. 10, 
2653. New Urocoptid land shells | No. 2060. New, west. American marine 
ge By Paul| ... .., ;, mollusks, By Fant Bartach 
No, 2084. colltction of trem.the yonian of China. By Ed- 
_ Provinces of Yunnan and | hee 12, 1 
Szechwan, China, made for Pp. 4, 
"tne National Geographic O AT 
arasitic By G. 4. | wo 3068. 4 taxonomic, and ecological ae 
MacOallim. Art. 6 DD be North Ameri- 
pfamily 
of the ge- 
Mexico. me By L. L. 
ssebeck. 44, pp. 1-114, 


Mu & 


<datiw Index Generum Avium.” 
_ Charles w. Richmond. 


1-44. 


att tap we 


mag 


States” 
. socgtedmer’ ‘Albatross in 1885 


ww 


ditions... to... Waterhouse’s | 


/ new species of mollusks in | 
sable collection of the | 


States’ National’ 
Healey Dall! Art. 19, pp. 

| Ne. oceurrence and proper- 
‘eo! @ige Ne William 
mali; and 'Rébért B. Gage. 
Art. 20; pp: 16, figs. 1-2. 
NG: ‘2070. stony mete ori ve 


Clinton 
or Ohio, By 
M. Austin. Art. 
22) pe 1218: of 
| NO. "ROT, A the beetles of 
Mekiver By) Doris 

“Hiétines Blake. Art. 23, 

2, 


der 


No: 2673. 


of n 
the’ genus Woraria from 
By Arthar Wil- 
Ot 


“or” the “famrly | 


in’ tion ‘Of the Aniazon 

‘asin, 1927~-1922. By 

vi award Chapin. 

ar 

made Owen Bryant 


ivory, of 


“Of parasite hymen: | 
with ‘some syn- 
ad} ‘onymical notes. By A. B. 


ah 


4, pp. 1-89, 


of frésh*water copepod of |. 


ulférd® Biological 


‘No, 2677. A new parasitic nematode 

species 

Dp. 

genus and two 

By 

“Willian B. Marshal). Art. 

6, po. 1-4, pis. 12, yA 


Yo ot” Bat. 


hiavia 


from the 


tetdid insects’ trom Java 
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2664. Generic’ inatties ‘applied to 
4 ‘birds dating the years 1916 
| q 
q No. 2665. Foraminifera of the genus : 
a OW) cles. Joseph A. Cush- 
q No. 2668. Deseription of a new dragon 
trot’ lower Siam be | “County, “Va, “By George 
biotem longing t6 the genus Uro- alg “Art. 21, pp. 
emis, By F. Laidlaw. 1-4, pis. 
off the southeast coast of 
e : the United States by the 
No, 2668, Diagnoses of» undescribed 
0, 2679. Orthopteroid inse 
berla, (On_ the insect 
fauna Of, the Maritime 
i Of Siberia.) By : 
| «William Palmer in | N. Candell. Art. 7, pp. 
“1909, By A. N. Caudell. Hin ad figs. 1-2, ov 
No, 2680., Larger foraminifera of the 
Vaughan. Art, 8, pp. 1-5, 
i 


E 


collected by the Mulford 
Biological Bxpedition, 
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LIST OF PAPERS BASED WHOLLY OR IN PART ON THE 
oy COLLECTIONS THE, UNITED... STATES, NATIONAL 
MUSEUM, PUBLISHED BY, THE MUSEUM AND ELSE- 
WHERE DURING ‘THE FISCAL: YEAR 2926-27 
Nat. Mus., ¥6l. 69, art, 22, no: 2648, Déc. 27,1926, -pp. 1-26); 
Broe Bat. Boe, Weshingtan, vol 20, 0,4, Jan, 921. 


Washington Acad. 84-86.” 
Chiromyia oppidana Scopoli occurring In the 
Alexander, Charles P. DbaslevelD 
or little knowm neartic! species of Trichoceridae (Diptera). Pt.:1; Can. 
8; Marv192% pp. 66-78, figs, By 


Amaral, Afranio do. aq 
Studies of neotropical \Ophidia (5). ‘Notes on Bothrops and 
Bull. Antivenin Inst. America, vol. 4, no, 1, Mar.1927, 


Two new from Bota: Amer. Mus, Novitates, no, 289, 4, 1928. 


faunal zones in Warren "and Oliaton Counties, Ohio: ‘Proc . 
Sia OF lov 4 Berd to ditog 
oo vol. 28, no. 4, July 15, 1926, pp.165-179, 
Bangs, Outram. £8 OF viet 


on Coreidae in the co of the United’ States, National Museura 


vol. 84, no, 2 June, (Ismued July 28), 1920, pp. 
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Bartram, Edwin B. 
A shout Int.of Poname means: Bryologist, vol. 29, no. 6, Nov., 1926, pp. 67, 68. 
Additional new ‘mollisks ffoui Santa Elena Bay, Eeuador : ‘Prog | 8. 
Nat. Mus., vol. 69, art. 20, no. 2646, Dec. 16, 1926, pp. 1-20, pis. 1-3. 
west Americtn marine Prec, Ret. Mey wo. 70, ar. 
no. 2660, Apr. 8, 1927, pp. 1-36, pis. 1-6. fy OLR 
shipwerms. ef. the Philippine islands; Bull, U,. 8. Nat Mus. :ne.,.100, 
pp. 
Coll, be ian VW 
(See also under Ferdinand’Camu.) sasbiggo 
Bean, Barton A. (See under Henry: Fowler. and, Banton:A, Beas.) 
Bent, Arthur Cleveland. szebcaxsid 
Life’ histories» of North American marsh birds, Orders: Odontoglessae, Hero- 
diones, and Paluditolae=:Bull. Nat. Musi; no,.185;'* 1926." (Mar. 11, 


1927), pp. i-xii, 1-490, pls. 1-98. Ob olurettA 
‘Berry, Edward alasritcd : 2 


‘Big ber; anM got? eiashor wan owT 
i 


Plankton of the offshore waters of the Gulf of Maine; Bull. U. 8, . 
Fish., vol. 40, pt. 2, no. 968, 1924, pp. 1-509, figs. 1-134. — 


‘Blake, Doris Holmes. . 
north of Mexico: Proc. U. 8. Nat. Mus., vol, 70, art. 23, ‘ho. 2672, Aipr. 25, 
ot Mas to alt oo stogst A 


361-365, bt foy > ak 
vol, 39, July 30, 1926, pp. 51, 52. 
Five new American Melampodiinae: Journ: Washington Acad; Sek,)wvol. 16, 
no. 15, Sept. 19, 1926, pp. 418-422. —— sa 
bifoliatus, an invalid 28, ino. $36, Nov, 


Sericocarpus id 
ao 1926, ‘pp. 209,"210. abl 
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Blake, 8. F.—Continued. M 
genera.of Asteraceae new to. the. Unites, Beaten, Biol, Boe. 
Washington, 39, Dee. 203 


1926, p. 146. 
New Asteraceae from Costa Rica: Jours. Washington Aced. vot. 


1927, pp 69-65) fig. 1. fod 
The section Diplostephioides of Aplopappus i Amer. Journ. ie, no. 3, 
‘New South American species of Journ, Washington 
“1%, no. 11, Tune 4, 1927, pp. 288-303. 
A new Hymenothrix from Arizona: vol. 40, 
Notes on some Lepidoptera from Hastern Texas: 
‘Biving,. Adesn: 22. £2 ofT VW 


‘of ‘Nevermatinia dorcatomioides Fisher with comments on the 
of the Anobiidae according to thelr larvae (Coleop 
Britton, (Seo under Paul Standey.) lotiawind 
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Washington, »¥ol. 28, no. 8, Nov,, 1926, pp. 179-181, figs. 1-4. nox 
A short review of Notaris (Coleoptera : Cureutionidee): Bull. Brooktyn Bat. 
i Soc., vol, 22, no.1, 1927, pp. 36-39, pl. 3. 
Acteview of Panscapus (Qoleoptera ; Otiorhynehidae) : Prog. Wash- 
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fauna of the Martime Province ef Siberia): vol, 
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Vie. ant important parasite of the tobacco bud w 
pp. 21-27, figs, 1-4. 
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Exhibi ‘at the Smithsonian Institution, 
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Collyriclum faba (Brems.) and C. colel Ward not spedificdlly 


Journ. Parasitol. vol. 13, Sept., 2926,'p.90) 
(Coleopt.: Staphylinidae) causing vesicular dermatitis in 


species : Proc, Biol. Soc. Washington; vol. 39, Dec. 27, 1926, pp. 
“On some Astle (Coleoptera): Proc: Biel, Soe." Washington, vo 
Mar, 6/1027, pp. 19-22. 
Bwploration ‘of the Amavoti Basin, 1921-1922 
vol. 71, art. 2, no, 2674, Mar. 17, 1927; pp. 2910, 
new tnd speles of Staphylinidae trom See-Chuan, China: Proe. 
Soc, Washington, ‘vol, 40, Jane 30, 1927; pp: 75-78. 
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vol, 21, no. 4, Oct., 1926, pp. aye 
epecies' of Attelabus with notes ( Bint. ‘Sve! Wash- 
Classification of the nut curculios (formerly Balaninus) of Boreill Amekic#: 
8) 20/8, Dee., 1926, pp./128-191, pls. 12-10. 


binlogieh! ofthe lant, tho’ sed; end Sefence, vol. 65, 
No: 1680,‘ Mar 14,2027) "pp. 24248! 


“Notes ‘on tiie butterfly Huiphydryas 
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Cochran, Doris M. 
A new pelobatid batrachiean from Borneo; Journ. Washington 
vol. 16, no. 16, Oct. 4, 1926, pp. 446, 447%. og 
mew genus of anguid linards, from, Haith: Biol. Washington, 
fil ai 


genus Dixa.in. Coloreda (Dinters: “Dixidae) : Proe, Bt, Soc, Washington, 
28, no. ToOcts 3926 p. 166. is 
A new subspecies of Papilio paeon (Lepidoptera) : Proc. Ent,.S0c...Washing- 
no. p. 4. 
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Connolly, C. J. 
2 of pane Kent Wash 
Acad. Sci., vol. 16, no, 14, Aug. 19, 1926, pp. 392-397. . wii cA 
8, Aug. 10, 1926, p. 28. 
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on: Jourh: Washington Acad. Sci, 'vol. 17, 


Rerislon of the genus Myrthidendron 


Frederick V. 


8.8 for, plyeberries: Science, vol. 64, no, i647, Fuly’28, 


gigi Jourli: Bot. Brit. & Vol. iio. 168; July, 1926, 
pp. 198, 194. 

Cram, Eloise B. MM 


Sept. 1926, pp. 34-41, figs. 

vol. 7, no. 10, Oct., 1926, pp. 46-48; figs.4, 2 * 


Nematodes of pathological signcance found in economically jmportant birds 


in North America: Journ. Parasitol., vol. 13, 
‘Bird parasites of the nematode sub-orders Strongylata, Ascaridata, and Spir- 
uata: Bull: U. 8. Nat. Mus. no. 240, Jutie’ 80, 1927, pp. xvii, 1-465, 


ii 


text figs. 


Deseriptions new Cantittin Dipterd': 7, Buy, 1026, 
pp. 170-175; no. 9, Sept., 1926 pp. 211-218: oa 
Four new species of Volucella (Syrphidae, Dipt.) : Bull. Brookiyn Ent. Soe, 
vol. 22, no. 2, Apr., 1927, pp. 84-88. 
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Bporadogenerina, a degenerate foraminiferal genus: Contr. Cushman Lab. 
for Res.,.vol. 2, pt. 4, 37, Dee, 81, 1926,\ pp. 94, 05. 
Foraminifera of the genus Bhrenbergina and its species, Proc. U. 8. Nat. 


——- and Reginald W. Harris. 
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Small shell from dredgings off the southeast, tiie United 

by the United States Fisheries Steamer “Albatross” in 1885 and 


National, Museum Bull, U.,8, Nat.Mus. no. 136, May, 28, 1927,..pp, rill, 


Dickey, Donald and A. J. Van Rossem. bak 
Canter, wol. 28, mo. 4 Nowy 15, 


Seven new birds from Salvador : Proc. Biol, Soe. Washingtom vol: Jan. &, 
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‘The parasites of the pine tip moth, Rhyacionig frustrane (Comstock) : Journ. : 

; Agric, Res, vol. 34, m0, 7, Apr. 1, 1927, pp,. 615-622, fig. 1. 
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species : Oce. Papers Mus ‘Mich.,/n0. 1% June, 40,2926, pp. 
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ba of the Family Plethodontidae: Smith College Wiftieth Annj- 
Pubs, Northampton,. Mass., 1926, bp, 1-414, 2 pls, trogtis- 

Psyehbdids from: the Glacier National Park (Diptera, Psychodidee) : 

rently‘ new American Psychodids (Diptera, 

Notes on, Panama mosquitoes (Diptera, Culicidae) : Ips, Ing. 


ad 7-9, July-Sept.,.1926, pp, 111-114. 


1926, pp. 190, 191. 
‘and’ Raymond 6. Sharon. Sift te 


North’ two-Winged’ fites’ ofthe fanify Proc. U. 8. 
Nat. Mus., vol. 69, art. 10, no. 2636, Feb. 25, 1927, power Hii 
Nétes Bitiig ‘files’ from’ Venesuela (Diptera, ‘Culcidae, Psychodidae) : 
Ins, Ins. Mens., vol. 14, nos. 10-12, Oct.-Dec., 1926} ppi 152:155. Adden- 
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Neue Arten von Corydalis aus China. XII: Repert. Sp. Nov, val. 23, nos. 
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seastar of. the genus Brasteriag., Proc. Nak rol, 09, axt,6, 
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Fisher, W. ‘iw war Yo anolighoeed 
era “Blupresti- 
ol. 87, Apr. 1926, 


Oct., 1926, pp. 285-244. em 
New cactus beetles: Pree But foc, Washington, vo: 2, De 
new coranibycid ‘bestie Colombia and Cuntral America Galeggters) : 
"Prec. But. Soe,,, Washington, vol, 29,.no.,1, Jan.; 1927, pp. 
A now and specie of Coleoptre from termite nest in Bice 
(Family Anobiidae) : Proc, Ent. Soc. Washington, vol. 29, no. 8, Mar., 
1927, 49, 50, Aes. 1-8. oy 
at) wo! 15; Mar. 1927) pp. 
80-88. = qq GC O A St on 
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Actinosiphonidte, trochoceroid,' and other cephalopods? ‘Bull.’ Sel) 
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Forbes, Wm. T. W bid 
‘The genus Melinaea Hubner} with’‘a description’ of a‘ new species (Lepi- 
| Ithomitige)¢ ‘New ‘York Ent) vol: Mar., 
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1927, pp. 252-256, figs. oa 
Collecting minerals in ‘Vise. Goll,’ vol. 8, 1927, 
pp. 51-56, figs. 55-59. he hata 
The Roebling Smithsonian. Mise! :Colls., voli::78, 
1927, pp. 58, 59. OW 

Harry M. Berman, and Robert B. Gage etelqnmo a 

The occtitrence’ and “properties of ¢hlorephdenicite, ‘new arsenate from 
New Jerséy 1 Proe. UL 8, Mus, vol. 70, art. 20, 2669, 


Serphoidea with, tions 9 new species (Hymenoptera) ; Proc. 
Di Gea weanuaelt no, 8, Nov., 1926, pp. 167-179, figs. 1, 2. 
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Fowler, Henry W., and Barton A. Bean. 
on fishes obtained in| Sumatra, Java, and Tahiti. 
Mus., vol. 71, art. 10, no. 2682, May 4, 2927,, 
Parthenium auriculatum in Burke ‘County, vol. 


Gahan, A. B. 


8. Nat. Mus., vol. 70, art. 
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The 1926 National Air Races: U. 8. Air Service Mag. vol 11,6: 1926, 
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fMhermolluscan fauna,of the Alusm, Bluff group of. Florida; 
Geol. Surv., no, 142 A, B, ©, D, 1926, pp. 1-184, pis. 1-28. 96-08 
Gee, N. Gist. gewanA 
Dentative list, of Chinese decapod crustacea ; 
Gidley, James Williams. 
_ Pisces: In. Bruee Wade, Fauna of the Ripley formation on Coon Creek, Tenn. — 
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Fossil man in Florida > Amer. Jours. Sch; wok: Sept, 198%, 
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Gilmore, Charles W. i 


Some braconid and chalcid flies from Formosa, parasitic on | 
, Jan, 7, 192%, pp. 1-7 
pie" tip” "Rhyacionia trustrana 
(Comstock) : Journ. Agric. Res., vol. 84, Mar 15, 1927, pp. 545-548. 
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tot) Kansas Sch, Buil.,. vol. 1026,.pp: 229-283, ph. 15. 
Reptilia Bruee Wade; Pauns‘ of the Ripley formation op Coon Creek, 
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Ginsburg, Isaac. (See under Santuel Hildébrand and 
A new kangaroo mouse from Nevada : Proc, Biol. Soc, Washington, yol. £9, 
Dec, 27, 1926, pp. 127,-128, bas oi!) 
Descriptions of larvee and pupe of two-winged files belonging. to, the family, 


The of Osdematocerd “Aldrich Proc. 
Ent. Soc. Washington, vol. 


OW mort} to wea o 
critical inspection of the gnatcatchers of the Californias : pa California 

Agad. ser. volo 15; md: 16, Sept.) 15; 1926, pp. 493-500, 
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species of Sarcophaga’ om. Ohio : 
new fort ‘from Califortia Publ Zook, vol. 80, 
collention nf. recently presented, to the Smithsonian Institu- 
The House Beautiful, Jan, 3927, pp, 54, 55, 96, 98, 
Hall, Maurice C. 08 Sar 02 
Dirofilaria immitis vomited by a dog: 
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te the live stock in the 
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Av marsh) Papers’ 2 Net. Eater. 
vol. 5, Dec. 10, 1926, pp. 221, 222. 

Harring, H. K., and Myers, F. J. & A Stewott 

The rotifer feuna. of. Wisconsin.-IIl.. A revision of, the genera Lecane and 
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, Amer. Ent. Soc., vol. 52, no. 4, Dec., 1926, pp. 275-354, pls. 18-22.9 .:u:e1D 
Helimayr, Cliatrles B Yo has wytel 
Hildebrand, Samuel F., and Ginsbarg. Jox 208% 
Descriptions two new epecies of Aches from Kay West, Flay, ith 
Eragrostis hypnéldes and reptans: Rhodora, Vol, 28, no. 33%, July, 1926, 


Two new grasses, Psammochloa' thongolica from Mongolia and Orthachne 
breviseta from Chile: Voko 17; 116. 6, 
Je ppv 140-442, figs. 1,,2.... i do 
“Blow the may utilize the Intemational Committee oo, Nomencia 
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The grasses of Ecuador, Peru, and a: vat. E 
new grasves from South Améfica: Journ. 
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New species of grasses from Central America: Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington, 
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noides: Proce. U. 8. Nat. Mus., vol. 70, art. 13, 1 no. 2662, Mar. 11, 1927, 
pp. 1-43, pl. 1, figs: 1-14 

‘Visit California ‘Whaling’ station: Smfthsonian Misc. vol. 78, 
no. 7, Apr. 21, 1927, pp. 71-79, figs. 78-87. 

An appeal to the German’ colleagues in ey 

The Krapina Man: Mem. Vol. to K. 1020, (Zagreb, 
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Journ, Phys. Anthrop,, vol. ne 1 


Anthropological work in Alaska: 78, no. 
Hubbard, J. W. (See under 0. F. Cook. jg 


nomenciatorial notes and analytical ae 
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genus Callimome ¢ Proc. /U..8. Mus:, vol. 2663, May 
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Studies in the Boraginaceae.—VI. A revision of the South American Bora- 
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Judd, Neil M. h A 
Ethnol., no. 82, 1926, pp. i-ix, 1-171, pls. 1-61, Soo! 
investigations: in Chaep Canyon, N, Mex: 
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Miocene porpoise from Marylaid: Proc. §. Nat. Mus., 
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Malloch, J. BR. - 
mew speciesofthe genus Fannie, R.-D. from North. America. (Diptera, 
Anthomyiidae) ; Ent. News, vol. 38, ma. 6, June, 1927, 76, figs 1; 2. 


407, fig! 1. vol. 88, nos. 1026, 
(Dhree néw Termitophileus beetles from British 
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Marsh, C. Dwight. .W 
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Merrill, George P. 
1 present condition'of knowledge on the'composition of ‘meteorites? «Proc. 
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A stony meteorite;from Forksville;; Mecklenburg’ County; U. 8. 
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Miller, W. deW. (Sesnindet Wetthore). 
Mitman, Carl W. af gornat 
and the Waterbury: watch: Jewelers’ Circular, vol) rio. 6, Sept/8, 
Several American stem wind and: set inventions: Jewelers’ Circular, vol. 


atchmakers as inventors: Jewelers’ Fok: 4, m0. ‘May: 4, 1927, 
pp. 137-141, 4 illus. «al A 


Morrill, A. obet! bis ols 
of a new cotton infesting species of Buccylatrix (Lepidoptera) : 


Soc. Washington, vol. 40; Tune, 30; 1927, pp, 99-110. 


Thanaos juvenalis (Lepidoptera) Can, Mint, 58, Dec, 1988, 
pp. 293-296, figs. 1-8... Sob qq VI BE Joy 


ony: Pro. & Nat. Mus, vol; 69, at..7, mo; ,2683, Oct. 15, 1926, 


A revision of the parasitic wasps of the subfamily Braconfhae occtirring’ tn 
America: north of Mexico: (Proe:: G'S, vol 69; 26; ho. 
2642, Mar. 17, 1927, pp. 1-78, pis. Bq 2 
Myers, J. (See under H. K. Harring.) 
Baetine mayfly nymph ‘with tusked mantifbles Can. Vol. 59, nb: 2, Feb., 
Melson, lo? ie 00, 08 tomA 
Two new birds from Mexico: Proc. Biol; Washington, wok: 25, 
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Wi 


Nutting, Charles C. 

Report .on the: Hydroida collected) by the United States Fisheries steamer 
“Albatross” in the Philippine region, 1907-1910; Bulls U. ‘8. ‘Nat. Mus., 


Description of new Orlolus from the Nicobar islands, Proc. Biol Soe. Wash- 
ington, vol. 39, July 30, 1926, pp. 31, 82. 
Acad. Sci,, yol. 16, no. 19, Nov. 18, 1926, pp. 
Orleman, M. B. (See under C. W. Stiles.) Be 


Hom tera: 

_ Amer, Mineralogist, yol. 12, Apr pp. fig. LWebh 

Peters, James L. i480. «wantin 
A;review of, the races of Blaenia martinica, (Linné) Occas.. Papers Boston 


au4 


joy asoline 
“The North American races of Feo Ball. Babe Co. Ori Ch 
| for 1926,'May 9, 1927; pp 20-26.) 
Intermediate between Bufo fowler! and Bufo americanus: Copeia; No. "142, 


The Lecythidaceae of Central America: Contr. U. 8. 
pt. 1, May 2, 1927, pp. 1-14, pls. 1-12. Na, Heeb, vol. 28 
Bix new Convolvalaceae from Venezuela : ‘Journ. "Washington Acad, Bel, vol. 
——— and E, P. Killip. 
speeiés of section Jobtn: Washington’ Acad. 
Geological fad work New and Ontario: ‘Smithtonta 
eer Vol, 78, no. 7, 1927, Pp: 40-44) 46-81. de 


Porter, Bennet oft to eqaew od} poletvet A 
 Antericam wasps. of the genus ‘Sceliphron Klug: Proc. U. ol. 70, 


art. 1, no, 2650, Dec. 1, 1926, 1-4) 


Ancylostoma braziliense de Faria, 1910, a parasite of the) dog. ial. the Unite! 
I-A oa Feet 
Journ. Amer. Vet. Med. Asso., Detroit, Mich., vol. 69, n. age 


2S 1926, pp) figs? 1-6. movi woe owt 
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Rathbun, Mary J. al & ,acenidodl 
Crustacea : In) Bruce Wade; Fauna of the Ripley: formation on Coon ‘Creek, 


Crustacea of the Pacific ica: E 
Department of Arts and Industries and Diviston wf, History: Annual’ Report, 


tony Ju uve 1. w owl 
——— and Henry Kuylen. 
ff'rees of the lower Rio. Mutagua: Valley, Guntemale: ‘Tropical: 
Sept. 1, 1926, pp. 10-29. Sod 
Reeside, John B., jr. 2208 
_ A eomparison ef the genera Metaplacenticeras Spath and Placenticeras Meek : 
Prof, Paper U. 8. Geol. Surv., agi 


Resser, Charles E. i NM bee catia 
Geological field work in the Rocky Mountains: 
WOl, 78, no. 7, 1927, pp. 36-39, figs. 41-46.) ano ii 


Note on Myiothera loricata 8. Miller: 
On the name vol. 99, 
Dec. 27, 1926, p, 142. 2 itn 
additions to Watethouse’s “ Bite 
Two preoccupied generic names for birds: Sos. 
June 30, 1927, p. eft) of eaollibbA 


As to the type of Falco peregrinus pealei: Condor, 
Weer 1926, Dp, 240, Jor yetioT iis ao 
‘new and spedes of ground from th prviny 

_Obina ; Proe, Biol. Washington,, vol. 39, 1826, pp. 55, 56. 

Rew. species of the,.mountais Ssechwen; China: 

Biol. Soc. Washington, vol. 39, July:30; 4926, ppe BT, 

A collection of birds from the provinces of Yunnan and » J 

made for the National Geographic Society by Dr. sot Sesh ee 

Note on the genus Irena Horsfield: Proc. Biot: | sée.’' i, Fol. 40, 

vol. 40, June 30, 1927, pp. 93, 94. St” A solbatdo? 


new birds trom the Mextawi islands: Proe, Biol. 
ashington,, yol. 40, June joy 
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» Vol. 
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JRecords preliminary to a’ general treatment Contr. 
at IGray’ Herb.,:n0) T7, Sept. 30;:4926, Dp. 1-82.» Nord 


Description ot new Braconia catoxantha, (Hymenoptera 


A new Tiphia from Korea (Hymenoptera) : Pree, at, Soe. 

929) 1). Fam, 1927, pp. 19,' 20. hire Ben 

Some scoliid wasps from tropical America : Sora, Washington Acai Sci., 
vol. 17, no. 6, Mar. 19, 1927, pp. 150-155. -btoos hh 


Omthe sytionymy of leaf mining sawfly! Proc. Bit. Soc. Washington, vol. 29, 
no. 8, Mar., 1927, pp. 67-69. AS-OF DORI Ages 

no, 8290,' May, .1927,;:pp) 178, 
——— (See also under N, L, Britton and J. M. Coulter.) 


no, 10, May 19, 1927, pp. 254-259. W estindd broadest 


Paal C./Standley. 2B eiesitel un 
8, Apr. 19; 1927, ‘pp. 194-197; ath. 


“ I giney ad Ba 
ee od GL OF lor 
Additions tothe genus Munnosia R. & P.: Yor. 84, 
no. 4, Apr., 1927, pp. 811-820. 


Notes on Fabaceae-IX : Ball, Torrey Bot, Club, vol, 84, 4) 1907, 
pp. 821-836. 


New species of Boloschests (=Chlamys) with notes on known species (Coleop- 

Chryscinetidae; ‘Proc. Ent. Soc.’ Washington, vol. 


new Satyrid trom Ghina (Lepidopters Proc. Hut. Soc Washington, vol. 


0. 2, 1926, ord : 


Ro, 4, April, 1927, pp, hwo veer 
Schindler, A. K. 20 89 .aq OF 
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Specific identity of whipworms 
vol, 33, no. 4, Aug. 15, 1926, pp. 811-316, figs. 1,2. 


tion of the question of physiological varieties among helminths 
Schiffs- u, Tropen-Hyg., Leipz., vol. 30, no. 9, Sept. 
"Nematodes belonging to the gents Setaria parasitic in 
North Amer. Vet., Chicago, vol. 8, no. 2, Feb.;°1027, pp. 24-27, figs. 1, 


m3 


Stianinoti ‘Ratt 
The locity ot New Jersey: Amer. vou 12, 


— (See also under Charles Palache}) 
‘Shannon, Raymond C, 


Feb., 1927 pp. 53-55. 


vol. 


from 


The Canfield mineralogical collection : Smithwonlan Mise. Colt, vol 8, no. 7 
1927, pp. 57, 58, figs. 60, 61. 


“it 


Nov. -26, 1926, pp. 1-20, 


Proc. U. 8. Nat. Mus., vol. 69, 
9, no. 2685, Dec..1, 1926, pp, 1-52. 


ington, yol, 29, no, 2, Feb. 1927, pp. 47, 
the South American two-winged files of the family Syrphidae: 
2688, Apr, 29, 1977, pp. 1-84, pl. 1. 


Prog, But, Soc, Wash- 
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Contr - Report on the crustacea macrura (Families Peneidae, Campylonotidae and : 
: ” Pandalidae) obtained by the F. L. S. “Mndeavour” in Australian Seas, 
with netes on -the species of “ Penaeus” described by Haswell and con- 
a 4 tained, in part, in the collections of the Macleay Museum, at the Uni- a 
tera) : versity of Sydney: Biolog. Results of the Fishing Experiments carried 
; on. by the F. I. S. “ Endeavour” 1909-14, you. 5, pt. 6, Commonwealth of = 
i vo Australia, Dept. Trade and Customs, Fisheries, Sydney, June 15, 1926, 
et Brophila: In A. Engler, Das Pflanzenreich, Heft $9 
106), 1927, pp. 1-896, figs 1-86, ; 
vol. 29, A new parasitic nematode from the stomach of an unknown member of the 
a ; Cervidae: Journ. Parasitol. vol. 13, no. 1, Sept., 1926, pp, 25-28, pl. 1, 
figs. 1-6. 
- Occurrence of Spirocerca sanguinolenta in a dog in North Dakota: Journ. a 
Parasitol. vol. 13; no. 1, Sept., 1926, p. 83: 30! 
Occurrence of the nodular worm Borgelatia diducta im swine in Manke, 
Cook Island South.Seas: Journ, Parasitol, vol. 18, no. 1, Sept., 1926, 
p. 83. 
Correspondence between the description of Oesophagostomum dentatum by 
Railleet, Henry and Bauche (1919) and that of O. longicaudum Goodey 
1925: Journ. Parasitol., HM 13, no. 1, Sept., 1926, p. 84 . 
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theviudson Bay Expedition the marine am- 
°° ghipeds collected in Hudson and James Bays by Frits Johansen in the 


BM 3 b 


Smith, Ralph Clifton. 
Inland Printer, vol. 78, no, 1, 1926, 


paper covered books in Wranés: Ti ernational Bookbinder, vol, 27, no. 10, 
Oct. 1926, pp. 500-511, 4 illus. = 

lection of 1922: 


& 


of names of termites (Isoptera). 


Speer, Alma Jane. 
of ee of Hyg. Lad Dal 
Standley, Patil hot 
América: Pareceres (San Salvador), vol. 1, no. 2, July 16,2926, p. 3. 
New species...of; trees, collected Guatemala and British Honduras by 
Samuel J. Record: Trop, Woods, no. 7, Sept. 1, 1926, pp. 4-9. 
1026, pp. 413-418, fig. 1. 
The flora of Venezuela : Bull, Pan AmerUnion, 0,,mo. 10, Oct. 1, 1926, 
pp. 978-990, illus. 
(Deseriptions of Torrubia lponts, Rondeletia myrtaced, TE. tigrata, igatl- 
therioides, Chimarrhis macrocarpa.) In N. L. ‘Britton, Studies of West 
Indian plants—XIII: Bull, Torrey Bot. vol. 68, Oct, 1928, 


pp. 457-471. 
Costa Rican species of Lex. ‘Tourn. Wathingtéd ‘Acad! Set, vol. 16, no. 18, 
Nov. 3, 1926, pp. 481-484. 
VoL, 28, part 5, Noy, 15, 1926, pp. 1818-1721. 
Ameries roe: ‘THO. Woods, "Dee. 1, 


| rubri- 
| 
| 
ql 
: 
Ne 
Btejn: 
A 
A new species of Gymhanthes from Texas: Proc. Biol Soc. Washington, _ 
a vol. 39, Dec. 27, 1926, p. 185. At 


Three new species of plants collected in British Honduras by Harry W. 
Winzerling : Trop. Woods, no. 9, Mar. 1, 1927, pp. 10-12. 

Calderonia salvadorensis found in British Honduras: Trop. Woods, no. 9, 
Mar. 1, 1927, p. 12. 

_ Ferns of Barro Cologado Island-II: Amer. Fern Journ., vol. 17, no. 1, Mar. 


17, no. 7, Apr. 4,'1927, pp. 159-171. 

New plants from Central America.-VIII: Joure. Weshintgon Acad. Sci. 
vol. 17, no, 10, May 19, 1927, pp. 245-254. 

78, no. 8, May 20, 1927, pp. 1-82. 

ae Acalypha verbenacea, Celaenodendron mexicanum, Matayba 
- spondioides. ) In Roxana 8. Ferris, Preliminary report on the flora of 
the Tres Marfas Islands: Contr. Dudley Herb., vol. 1, no. 2, May 21, 
1927, pp. 63-81, pis. 1-4. 

New or otherwise interesting trees and shrubs collected in Guatemala and 

_. Honduras in 1927 by Samuel J. Record and Henry Kuylen: Trop. Woods, 
no. 10, June 1, 1927, pp. 4-7. 

Trop. Woods, no. 10, June 1, 1927, pp. 47-51. 

a oe. Record) : Unitruiteo, vol. 2, no. 11, June, 1927, 


17, no, 12, June 19, 1927, pp. 309-817. 

—— (See also under J, N. Rose.) 

ington, vol. 39, July 80, 1926, pp. 53,54. 

A new toad from China: Journ. Washington Acad. Sel., vol. 16, Oct. 4, 1926, 

p. 446. 

of Halowelt's genera Megaiops’ ana : Proc. U. S. Nat. 

. Mus., vol. 69, art. 17, no. 2648, Oct. 16, 1926, pp. 1-8. 

Report on the Department of Biology: Annual Report, U. 8. Nat. Mus., 1926, 
Mar. 11, 1927, pp. 49-80, 

A new genus and species of frog from Tibet: Journ. Washington Acad. Sci., 
vol. 17, no. 12, June 19, 1927, pp. 317-319. 
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Standley, Pau) C.—Continued. WD oltre 
17, no. 1, Jan. 8, 1927, pp. TA a 
3-11. 
Primula Parryi: Gard. Chron. vol. 81, no. 2089, Jan. 8, 1927, p. 27, fig. 16. rom 
Plants of Glacier National Park: pp. t-iv, 1-110, colored pls. 1-5, figs. 1-150. 
rubri- U. Dept. of the Intericr, National Park Service; Washington, D. C., 
The ferns of Barro Colorado Island—I: Amer. Fern Journ., vol. 16, no. 4, . 
1927, pp. 112-120. 
lr A counterfeit collection of Mexican plants falsely attributed to Brother G. 
Arstne: Science, vol. 65, no. 1675, Feb. 4, 1927, pp. 180-188. Reprinted, 
9. 10, in part, in Journ. Bot. Brit. & For., vol. 65, 10; ?72; Apr, 1927, pp. ia: 
a Alfaroa, a new genus of trees of the family Juglandaceae from Costa Rica: oa 
‘ Journ. Washington Acad. Sei., vol. 17, no. 4, Feb, 19, 1927, pp. 77-79. hee 
1 Poisonous trees of Central America: Trop. Woods, no. 9, Mar. 1, 1927, pp. : 
Ott, 
1927, pp. 1-8. 
plants from Central America.-VII: Journ. Washington Acad. Sci., vol. 
cA 
Centro 
p- B= 
1928, 
Nat. 
Dec 1, 
Mington, 


Btiles, C. W. 

The names Sina, 8. and Selene, vol. 04 20. 1040, Ane 
6, 1926, p. 188; Nature, July 10, 1926, p. 49, 

Zoological nomenclature : Science, Oct. 15, 1926, p. 381. 

vol, 65, Feb, 25, 1927, pp. 194-199. 

International commission on zoological nomenclature: EAE, 

Sixty-one names under consideration for inclusion in the oficlal List of 


——~ and Albert Hassall. 

Key-catalogue of the worms reported for man: “Hyg. Lab. Bull. no. 142, 
Key-catalogue of the crastacea and arachnolds of importance in public health: 
. Lab. Ball. no. 148; 1927, pp. 


La Nomenclature Gee de, Raililetine, Ransomia, John 

, stonla: Ann, de Parasitol. humaine et comparee, Jan. 1926, vol. 4 (1), 
pp. 65-67. 

‘Retention of Cercopithecus, type diana, for the Guenons: Journ. Mam, vol, 7, 
1926, (1), Feb., pp. 48-53. 

‘The nomenclature for man, the chimpansee, the oreng-utan, and the Barbary 
ape: Hizg. Lab. Bull. no. 166, 1985, 


Straus, William L., jr. 

Journ. Phys. Anth., vol. 9, no. 4, Oct—Dec., 1926, pp. 427-488. 

Buk, V. | 
Anthropological apd physiologicai observations on the negroes of Natal and 
pp. 31-64, 


Swales, B. H. 

Ak, vol 48, no. 4, Oct, 1006, 

p. 588. 
548. 
Swann, H. Kirke. 

A monograph of the birds of prey; eee ee 
5 pls. 

Swarth, Harry 8. 

Report ona collection of birds and mammals from he Atlin reo, sorter 
British Columbia: Univ, Qalifornia Publ. Zool., vol. 30, no. 4, Sept, 24, 
1926, pp. 51-162, pls. 4-8, figs. a—k. 

Tattersall, Walter M. 

Atlantic: Proc. 0. 8,.Nat Mus, vol. €9, art. 8 no. 2684, po. 1-81, pls 1, 2 


Taverner, P. A. 
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Taylor, Frank A. 

The Smithsonian Institution: Mechanical Hngiseering, vol. June 
1927, p. 624. 

Tenhet, J. H. (See under F. 8. Chamberlin.) 

Tobey, James A. 

_ Health on, Display—A personally conducted tour through the Hall the 

Todd, W. E. Clyde. 

A. (Omitted from last year.) 

Tolman, Ruel Pardee. 

The Development of Printing : The British and Colonial Printer and. Stationer, 
vol, 99, no. 26, Dec. 23, 1926, pp. 409, 410. 

_ Microscopic Engraving: Science and Invention, vol. 14, whole no. 161, Sept. 
1926, pp. 404, 450, 5 illus. 

Printing owes its wonders to invention of paper by the Chinese in 221 B. C.: 

Topaz, Lionel. 


The Sunset: The Optometric Weekly, ee OS 24, 1927, pp. 85, 
86, 1 ius. 


Torre-Bueno, J. BR. de la. 

Fauna sumatrana-aquatic Heteroptera : Bull. Brooklyn Wnt, Boe, vol. 22, no. 1, 
Feb., 1927, pp. 29-35; 

Tovar, Nufiez. (See under Harrison G. Dyar.) 

Treadwell, A. L. 

Polychaetous annelids from Fiji, Samoa, China, and Japan; Proc. U. 8. Nat. 
Mus., vol. 69, art. 15, no, 2641, Oct. 14, 1926, pp. 1-20, pis. 1, 2. 

Additions to the polychaetous amnelids collected by the United States Fish- 
eries Steamer “Albatross,” 1907-1910, including one new genus and three 
new species: Bull. U. 8. Nat. Mus., no. 100, vol. 6, pt. 8, Nov. 20, 1928, pp. 


Repert. Sp. Nov., vol. 28, nos. 18-25, Mar. 20, 


The Piperaceae of Panama: Contr. U. 8. Nat. Herb., vol. 26, pt, 2, May 21, 
1927, pp. 15-50. 


Urita, Tomoye. 

A check list of Brachyura found in Kagosima Prefecture, Japan: Tsingtao, 
Japan, 1926, pp. 1-40, map. 

_ Qn Penaeus orientalis Kishinouye from Tsingtao North China: Zool. Mag. 
(Dobutsugaku Zasshi), vol. 88, no. 457, Nov. 15, 1026, pp, 362-864, Eng. 
trans., pp. 364-368. 

Vail, Floyd, 

The Banfield Collection: The Camera, vol. $8, no, 1, July, 1926, pp. 39-41, 
18 illus. 

Outstanding Hvehts: The Camera, vol. 84, no. 8, Mar., 1927, pp. 167, 163, 1 
illus. 
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Van Rossem, A. J. 
‘The California forms of Agelaius phoeniceus (Linnaeus) : Condor, ‘vol. 28, 


no. 5, Sept. 21, 1926, pp. 215-230, figs. 72-76. 


——- (See also under Donald R. Dickey.) 


Vaughan, T. Wayland. 

pp. 1-65, pis. 1-4. 

Walcott, Charles 

Wetmore, Alexander. or 

Observations on fossil birds described from the miocene of af«ryland: Auk, 

Vol, 43, no. 4, Oct. 1926, pp. 462-468. 

The fossil birds of North America: Nat. Hist, vol. 26, no. 5, Sept—Oct., 


1926, pp. 525, 526. 
An additional record for the fossil hawk Urubitinga enecta: Amer. Mus. Novi- 


r tates, no, 241, Dec. 81, 1926, pp. 1-8, figs. 1-3. 
The migrations of birds: Cambridge, 1926, Harvard University Press, pp. 


i—vili, 1-217, figs. 1-7. 
A method for keeping notes and files dealing with ornithology : Condor, vet 


29, no. 2, Mar. 15, 1927, pp. 109-111. 
- Present status of the check-list of fossil birds for North America: Auk, vol 
44, no..2, Apr., 1927, pp. 179-183. 
-Récords from the coast of Maryland: Auk, vol. 44, no. 2, Apr., 1927, pp 


thrush new to sclence from Proe, Biol. Soe. Washington, vol. 40 


June 30, 1927, pp. 55, 56. iY 

—— and W. deW. Miller. 

revised clanaifiention for the fourth edition of the A. O. U. cheeks: 

Wherry, Edgar 

The soil reactions of some saprophytic orchids: Joor. Washington Ace 

“pp. 1-12, figs. 1-30. 

Wimmer, F. E. 
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Wood, Casey A. 
The nest of the baya weaver bird: Auk, vol. 43, no. 3, July, 1926, pp. 295-302, 


pls. 13-16. 
The nest of the Indian tailor bird: Smithsonian Rep. for 1925, no. 2852, 1926, 


Clementia: Prof. Paper U. 8. 
pp. 25-49, pls. 14-17, fig. 1. 


pp. 78-121, pls. 1-9. 


pp. 849-854, pls. 1-5. 
Woodring, W. P. 
ot, Geot, Surv no 147-0, Nov. 22, 1025, 
927, Geol. Surv., no. 147-O, Nov. 22, 1926, . 
“5 a A revision of the South American species of Diaptomus: Trans. Amer. 
aper Micros. Soc., vol. 46, no. 2, Apr., 1927, 
figs. ae 
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